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Many of our readers consider Frank Jacobs’ The Mad World of William M. Gaines 
to he the definitive narrative of Bill Gaines’ life and his E.C. empire. Scarce 
and long out of print, the book chronicles the Gaines era through 1972. 
i Now starting with MAD XL#1, the book, with minor deletions, is being 
reprinted for the first time. Five more installments will be featured in future issues. 


WILLIAM M. GAINES 


BY FRANK Jacogs | 


A PREFACE TO 
GAINES 

One day, so the story goes, a teen- 
age reader wandered into the offices 
of MAD Magazine and buttonholed 
the first person he saw. 

“I want to talk to the publisher,” 
the boy said. 

“Lam the publisher,” said the person. 

The boy blinked. The/person jhe 
was talking to was a shaggy, rumpled 
hulk, dressed in a fadéd, pink Sport 
shirt and baggy, unpressed trousers, 
Most of the bespectacled faee was 
buried behind! a_hopelessly / un~ 
trimmed heard. The rest 6fitheshead 
was enshrouded in a puzzle of hang- 
ing hair, styled only by the force of 
gravity. 

“You've got to be kiddifi®,”¢the 
boy said. 

No, it was true. The hulk was 
William Maxwell Gaines, publisher 
of MAD, millionaire, gourmet, wine 
expert, practical joker, King Kong 
fanatic, zeppelin enthusiast, hater of 
exercise, and one of the least proba- 
ble men in the world. 

“We all have our many sides,” says 
his sister, Elaine, “but Bill seems to 
have so many more of them.” 

Gaines runs MAD on his own 
terms and would like to run the rest 
of his life the same way. Shortly after 
the magazine moved into its present 
offices at 485 MADison Avenue, he 
toddled down for a chat with the 
manager of the building's restanrant, 
Morgen’s East. 

“I'm going to be in this building 
for at least ten years and I’m going to 
€ab in this restaurant, sometimes 
with )guests, at least four times a 
week, forty to fifty weeks a year,” 

Gaines said. “The only 
thing I wish is not to 
Wear a tie. If you 
insist.on my wearing 
A tie, you will lose a 
lot of business.” 


“Tm sorry,” the manager said, “but we 
cant let anyone eat here without a tie.” 

“Okay,” Gaines said, and left, 
crossing the place off his list. 
Several years later, the restaurant 
lifted its ban and allowed guests to 
dine tieless. If Morgen’s East 
thought Gaines would now become 
‘@patron, Morgen’s East was mistak- 
en. “‘Thef€ 15 Ho, wayeL will ever set 
fadt in the place,” he says) 

This is, in some ways, a pity, 
becausé Gaines likes, comfort and! 
cohvenience jin his life, and the 
restaurant offers both. But, as hé 
says, “There are sume things you 
can't forgive.” 

If Gaines _had his way, the out- 
doors would be airconditioned in 
‘summer and heated in winter, and! 
all stairs would be replaged:by'esca- 
lators. For the present, however, he 
must make do with the imperfect 
world he Has been deposited in. 

One'right he.and Iivere strolling 
to a restaurant. 

“Frank, please,” he objected. 

“What's wrong?” I asked. 

“You mustn't walk so fast. We are 
going one degree uphill.” 

Gaines’s mind is a nest of com- 
partments, cach programmed to 
make day-to-day living easier. He 
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has special routes for getting about 
New York and has been known to 
walk three blocks out of his way in 
order to avoid a short stretch of 
uphill climbing. Of course, these are 
one-way routes. When he leaves the 
MAD office to lunch at a place, say, 
five blocks downhill, he will return 
in a taxi. 

One night he and | watched home 
movies taken during his boyhood. 
During\a.partyrsequence, he direct: 
ed my attention to/a young many 
terbugging. “Look at him,” Gaines 
said/Tl have you know thathenow 
wears a pacemaker in his heart. Can 
there be any doubt why?” 

Gaines has dandéed twicc-the first 
time when he tooka lesson, the last 
time at a high school prom when he 
tried out the step he lcarned at the 
lesson: As a boy, he played softball 
once. He recalls getting one” hit, 
which turned into a home run after 
the other team made four succes- 
Siye ihrowing errors. He might have 
Played-a'second time, but)someone 
told him he threw “Hk@ a girl,” which. 
ended any dreams of sandlot glory. 

Gaines has skiied once. He gave it 
up after twenty minutes because of 
two handicaps: he couldn't bend 
over to fasten his skis, and when he 


Bill Gaines enjoyed extreme watersports — as long as they involved no piysical movement whatsoever. 
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finally got them on, he would soon 
fall and lie in the snow, like a beetle 
on its back, unable to right himself. 

Gaines has aquaplaned once. 
Again there were physical problems. 
He required one hand to hold 
on to his horn- 
rimmed glasses 
(without them 
he can't see), 
and he required 
the other hand 
to keep his 
swim trunks from falling, which 
they, did whenever the boat picked 
up speed. This leftno remaining 
hand with which to hold on to the 
ropes, 

But why dwell on one man’s inade- 
quacies? There are a nuniberof things 
that Gaines’ d6es well" traveling, 
eating; wine-tasting, laughing, and, in 
between all these, publishing MAD. 

“My staff and contributors create 
the magazine,” he Has said) “What 1 
create is the atmosphere.” 

During MAD's early years,Gaines 
employed a stockroom boy named 
Anthony, a. well-behaved, industri- 
ous chap, who snfféred-from only 
one character flaw— extreme gulli- 
bility. One day Gaines revealed that 
he had a twin brother named Rex. 

“Waich out for him, Anthony,” 
Gaines warned. “Rex looks exactly 
like me except that he has a scar on 
his cheek and talks loud and mean 
and nasty. He doesn’t have any 
money, so he steals from other peo- 
ple. If you see him, he'll be wearing 
my clothes because he stole them 
from me.” 

A few days later, Gaines walked 
out of the office, applied a rubber 
cement scar to his face, and walked 
in as Rex. Anthony was appalled to 
see Rex stride through the office, 
shouting terrible oaths, bullying the 
employees, even rifling the petty 
cash box in Gaines's office. Anthony 
saw and Anthony believed. 

Rex's visits continued. He would 
demand to see his twin brother, 


refusing to believe Anthony's expla- 
nation that. William Gaines was out. 
Sometimes Rex had a scar on his 
right check, sometimes on his left — 
Gaines could never remember 
which he'd used the time before — 


“MMiy staff and contributors create 
the magaine,” Gaines has said. 
“What I create is the atmosphere.” 


but Anthony remained a believer. 

Years passed, and Gaines feared 
that Anthony was catching on. One 
morning the phone rang in Gaines’s 
office. “Anthony, it's for you,” Gaines 
shouted. Anthony picked up the 
phone and, while Gaines looked on, 
heard Rex's voice, tape recorded, on. 
the other end: “Anthony, don’t say a 
G*damn word—just listen!” The 
voice screamed on for thirty sec- 
‘onds, then hung up. 

Gaines's mother visited the office 
and was cornered by 
Anthony. 

“Mrs. 
Gaines, you 
wouldn't lie 
to me. Do 
you really 
have another 
son named 
Rex?” 

‘Td rather 
not talk about 
it,” she said. 

Anthony was 
an aspiring play- 
wright. After he 
left MAD, he 
wrote a play cal- 
led The Canary ¥ 
Cage and sent it 
to Gaines to read. A few weeks later, 
Anthony phoned to get Gaines's 
reaction. Rex answered. 

“Anthony, I just wantcha to know 
Tm producing a musical with 
Rodgers and Hammerstein called 
The Gilded Canary Cage.” 
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Rex proceeded to describe the 
plot, which, of course, came from 
Anthony's script. 

“That's my play!” Anthony 
protested. 

“Yeah,” growled Rex, “but can 
you prove it? I 
stole it from my 
brother when he 
wasn't here, and 
now it’s mine and 
you can't do any- 
thing about it.” 

Anthony became so hysterical 
that someone in the office — Gaines 
never found out who — broke down 
and revealed the hoax for what it 
was. Gaines was surry the gag was 
blown because he had been plan- 
ning to end it himself in more appro- 
priate fashion. 

“We were going to kill Rex off, stage 
a funeral, and put up his tombstone 
in a cemetery, carved for real — 
‘Rex Gaines, Born 1922 — Died 

1959.’ It would have been 

ty the perfect ending.” 
More than a decade 
has passed, and MAD 
continues to be 
Gaines’s private cir- 
cus, Financially, the 
magazine is big busi- 
ness, bringing in a 
yearly profit in mil- 
lions, but, unlike 
other publishing 
operations, there 
is a refreshing 
dearth of pomp 
and self-impor- 
tance. This spirit 
was reflected 

‘on the cover of 
MAD's centennial issue: 
MAD PROUDLY PRESENTS 
ITS 100th ISSUE (Big deal!) 

The staff works hard to 
sustain MAD's worth- 
less image. The maga- 
zine puts itself down 
as a cheap rag, 
containing trash, 


garbage and other 
unworthy compo- 
nents, Gaines frets 
each time inflation 
forces the maga- 
zine to raise its 
newsstand price. 
For years MAD 
flaunted its price as “25¢— Cheap.” 
But rising costs forced up the price 
to “30¢—Highway Robbery.” In 1971, 
MAD raised its price another nickel. 
For the next several issues, Gaines 
tried to placate his readers with 
these successive front-cover com- 
ments: “40¢-Ouch!” “40¢—Outra- 
geons!” “40¢-No Laughing Matter” 
“40¢—Relatively cheap!” “40¢-Cheap 
(Considering!)” “40¢-~Cheap?” and, 
finally, “40¢-Cheap.” 

This kind of self-deprecation is 
unusual for a magazine, but, then, 
Gaines is not your usual kind of 
executive. Other publishers may 
insist their employees punch a time 
clock. Not Gaines, who 
lets his people come 
and go as they please. 
Other company heads 
may demand quiet. and 
decorum. Not Gaines, 
who summons his staff 
with an_ interoffice 
shout and who once 
gleefully filled the 
office water cooler 
with five gallons of 
white wine and roared 
with laughter as the 
day rolled on and he 
and several of his staff 
got gloriously swacked. 

Gaines’s laugh is 
large and rolling and 
fills a room, but, then, 
SO does he. “There is 
no moremusical sound 
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Courtesy of Sergio Aragones and the MAD staff, Ki 
into Bill's office window at 485 MADison Avenue for years. 


in the world than Bill Gaines laugh- 
ing” says art director John Putnam. 
“Gaines has an infections laugh, 
and if you stand too close to him 
you can catch a fat flu,” says writer 
Larry Siegel. Even Gaines's ex-wife, 
Nancy, agrees that he is one of the 
greatest audiences in the world, 
although, reflecting on their stormy 
iuarriage, “I can't remember ever 
having done anything that amused 
him.” 

Gaines is not the marrying kind, 
although he has tried it twice. The 
closest thing in his life to a perfect 
union occurred when he began pub- 
lishing MAD. Gaines and MAD, like a 
boy and his frog, are inseparable. 

In the pages to come, we will 
explore the life and times of the 
creature called William M. Gaines. 
We will examine his feeding and 
drinking habits and watch him in 
moments of pleasure and in times of 
stress. We will note his behavior in 


Kong peered 
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his native habitat and his adaptabili- 
ty to foreign climes. We will inquire 
into his methods of mating and see 
how they have failed. We will 
observe the changes in his shape 
and attempt to explain rationally 
why such changes are inevitable. We 
will see how he responds to the 
stimuli of his friends and how he 
defends himself against his enemies. 
Join me, then, as we enter the 
MAD World of William M. Gaines, 


ONE MAN’S 
FAMILY 
ssistant art director 
Leonard (The Beard) 
Brenner rose from his 
MAD drawing board and 
‘strode the thirty feet into the private 
office of William M. Gaines. Brenner 
faced his employer and glowered. 
Gaines looked up, suspicious. 

“What do you want?” 

“We're going to Little Charlie's for 
Spaghetti and clam sauce, you fat 
bastard,” conunanded Brenner, who 
had no intention of going anywhere. 
“When will you be ready?” 

“Whenever you are,” said Gaines, 
picking up the gauntlet. “Twelve- 
thirty will be fine.” 

“Be ready at twelve-thirty or 
else,” ordered Brenner, unable nuw 
to back out. 

A luncheon group formed. 
Gaines, Brenner, associate editor 
Nick Meglin, and Bob Clarke, who 
was in the office dropping off an art. 
job, taxied the eighty blocks to Little 
Charlie's, an Italian restaurant in 
lower Manhattan. They ate a consid- 
erable amount, washing down the 
spaghetti with several bottles of 
Little Charlie’s sturdy red wine. 
Stuffed and swacked, they jagged to 
the Bowery to hail a cab to take 
them back uptown. At the traffic 
light stood a bum, looking to wipe 
the windshields of cars that stopped 
and thereby pick up some tips. 
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‘A car stopped. Before the bum 
could react, Meglin, who was 
dressed in a suit and tie, raced to the 
car, flashed a silk handkerchief, and 
proceeded to wipe 
the windshield. 

“T accept major 
credit cards,” he 
announced proudly. 

The driver stared 
in astonishment. 
The bum looked perplexed. Gaines, 
leaning against a building for sup- 
port, almost collapsed from laugh- 
ing. Meglin knew he would, which 
is why he pulled the gag in the 
first place. 


“Gaines is a very respon- 
sive person, and he inspires 
you to bigger and better 
gags. You wind up doing 
most anything to hear him laugh.” 

Truc. Gaines, the total audience, 
taps a wellspring of lmacy in the 
people who work for him. Knowing 
Gaines’s love of the movie King 
Kong, Meglin sketched MAD’s idiot 
coverboy, Alfred E, Neuman, on top 
of the Empire State 
Building sur- 
rounded by 
planes 
piloted 
by apes, 


scratching their heads in puzzle 
ment. Gaines roared with pleasure 
and declared it was too good a gag 
to waste. Thus, what began as a pri- 


“There is no more musical 
sound in the world than 
Bill Gaines laughing.” 


vate joke wound up as the cover of 
MAD No. 94. 

The first thing you see when you 
enter Gaines’s office is the gigantic 
presence of King Kong peering in a 
window. The papier-maché, furcov- 
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Overeating at Little Charlie's: Al Jaffee, Dave Berg and an 
employee from a local burger joint invited to join along 
because the MAD staff found him funny. 


ered gorilla was hand-crafted by 
artist Sergio Aragones and presented 
to Gaines as a Christmas gift from his 
staff and contributors. 

Hanging from the ceiling are vari- 
ous zeppelins — all gifts from 
MADmen — and the outlandish 
MAD Zeppelin, co-created by artist 
George Woodbridge and art director 
John Putnam and later included as a 
bonus cut out in a MAD Special. On 
a cabinet sits an old peep-show nick- 
elodeon — also a Christmas gift — 
in which one can view a flip-card 
film, interposed with photos of the 
MAD crew, each greeting Gaines 
with an obscene gesture. Nearby 
rests another gift, an ancient cash 
register that once belonged to 
Meglin’s grandfather. Each key 

bears a peculiar face or phrase. 
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Push down the key picturing 
Leonard Brenner and at the top of 
the machine pops up a metal tab, 
proclaiming, “Whaddya want, ya fat 
bastard!" Push 
down a picture of 
omnipresent mas- 
cot Alfred E. 
Neuman and up 
pops “No Sale.” 
What prompts 
these gifts? Well, for one thing, they 
have become a tradition. For anoth- 
er, there’s Gaines’s great spirit of 
appreciation. For a third, there’s 
that thing called The MAD Family, 
with Gaines occupying the role of — 
there's no other word — Godfather. 
The MAD Family could not exist 
without Gaines, who somehow has 
linked twenty-odd 
individuals into a 
flaky brother- 
hood. Out- 
siders marvel 
at the MAD 
trips, in 
which Gaines 
has taken his 
people to 
five conti- 
nents, and there 
ean be no doubt 
that the junkets 
haye forged unity. 
But Gaines truly 
seems to worry 
about the well- - 
being of his charges. Like when he 
sold MAD, then phoned his contrib- 
utors, one by one, to reassure them 
that he was staying on as publisher 
and that nothing would change. Like 
when John Putnam’s mother was 
dying in Mexico City and Gaines paid 
the air fare for Putnam and his three 
children. Or like when artist Al Jaffee 
got his divorce. 
Gaines knew that 
Jaffee was at a low 
ebb and dreaded 
the thought of 
traveling”alone, so 


he suggested that the two of them 
turn the divorce into a holiday. 
Gaines got hold of his travel agent 
and plotted an itinerary, and what 
Jaffee thought was going to be a 
quickie flight to Juarez became a 
five-day Mexican vacation. 

When Nick Meglin began analysis, 
Gaines was eager to hear the details. 
“How did it go with your shrink?” he 
asked Meylin after the first visit. 

Meglin put on his straightest face. 
“Bill, let me put it this way. He wants 
to talk with you.” Meglin had a prob- 
lem of being late for appointments, 
as did his analyst. One day the doc- 
tor walked in several minutes late 
and found Meglin lying on the couch, 
ranting about some problem. ‘I 
couldn’t wait for you.” Meglin said 
with a turn of his head, then went 
back to his ranting. 

One morning, writer Dick De- 
Bartolo came to MAD to drop off a 
Story. As is his custom, he stopped 
by Gaines's office. 

“Hi Fat,” said De Bartolo. 

“Hello, love. How are you?” re- 
sponded Gaines. 

“Adorable.” 
“Anything else?” 

“No, that’s it. Just 
adorable.” 

“Well, you're right. 
"Bye, cookie.” 


Leaving the office, DeBartolo 
reran the conversation through his 
mind. Anywhere else it would make 
no sense, but it’s the only way one 
can talk to Gaines, he decided. In any 
case, it was a far cry from a reaction 
he had several years earlier, De- 
Bartolo was new at MAD and 
phoned Gaines on some matter of 
business. Secretary Gloria Orlando 
answered and told DeRartolo to 
hold on. The next thing he heard 
was Gaines's voice shouting in the 


FROM THE PERSONAL COLLECTION OF LEONARD BREWER 


MAD writer Dick DeBartolo and Gaines often 
‘shared cryptic conversations. 


distance, “Good God, you didn't tell 
him I was in, did you?” 

DeBartolo was incensed. He did- 
. mt find out until later that 
==s= this was the treat- 
> ment Gaines gives 
» many first-time 
callers. When 
DeBartolo was a 
| writer on TV's “To 
“Tell The Truth,” he 
© got Gaines on the 
"show as a contest- 


“vealed, Garry Moore 
Made mention of De- 
Bartolo, who then 
chad been a MAD 
contributor for ten 
“— years. Gaines said, 
“Dick who?” 

. Not everyone can 
live with Gaines’s paternalism. 
Harvey Kurtzman, who was MAD's 
first editor, felt he was being stran- 
gled by it. “Gaines holds his people 
very tightly and jealously, and he 
treats them like little children,” 
Kurtzman told Fact Magazine. 

“This man was daddy,” recalls 
former MAD writer Gary Belkin, 
who of all the magazine's contribu- 
tors stands out as Gaines’s staunch- 
est critic. Belkin went to Haiti on the 
first MAD trip and was appalled by 
Gaines's paternalism. “The kind of 
camaraderie where you make fun of 
your boss didn't exist,” he says, 

Belkin wrote about thirty pieces 
for the magazine, then left, perma- 
nently cmbittered. Among his 
resentments: 

“I found the magazine completely 
unresponsive to what the writers 
did. There was never any assurance 
that they would buy what you wrote, 
which was disgraceful. This was 
comic-book orientation and a comic- 
book mind. I always resented Gaines 
owning all rights to my material.” 

Belkin’s biggest beef was with 
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Gaines’s annual bonus and profit- 
sharing plans. When, in 1963, Belkin 
received nothing, he complained to 
Gaines that he had “been taken.” 
Gaines wrote Belkin that MAD's pol- 
icy for the year was to limit. bonuses 
to contributors having sold at least 


nine pages of oa * 


was trying to free himself from MAD 
in order to do more portrait painting. 

“Alfred E. Neuman was making 
me stale,” he says today. “I found it 
difficult to shift my artistic gears 
from the sublime to the ridiculous 
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ment because 

his material was *3 
being reprinted 

in MAD annuals. 
Gaines explained 
payments were gifts, not obliga- 
tions, and that he handed them out 
as incentives to entice recipi 
into doing more work the following 
year in hopes of getting another, 
perhaps higher, payment. 

Belkin remained unmoved. “If 
Gaines said ‘Nice day’ to me, I'd check 
it out first.” Gaines has continued to 
measure the value of his freelancers 
by their output. For the last ten years, 
wrilers and artists must have sold a 
minimum number of pages to qualify 
for a MAD trip. Gaines has adhered to 
his formulas strictly, and in 1966 the 
page requirement eliminated veteran 
writer Arnie Kogen. 

The sane year Gaines's mother 
died. Someone asked Kogen if he 
were going to the funeral. 

“I can't,” he said. “I don’t have 
enough pages.” 

Then there was Kelly Freas, who 
for years drew must of MAD's cov- 
ers. Freas wanted a higher rate and 
didn’t like the increase Gaines 
offered, so he quit. Actually, Freas 


quop{se4d* 
axaeuke te KM long because 


you can't live 
with it for too 


you come to 
depend on it.” 

When did it start, this penchant fy for 
fatherliness? MAD's 
editor, Al Feldstein, 
saw it back in the 
1950's, when he and 
Gaines plotted hor- 
ror comics together. 
“When I wrote a 
script, my first and 
foremost motivation 
was for Bill to read it 
and enjoy it. Bill 
supplied my need 
for a father. For this 
I did all I could to 
earn his love.” 


“Gaines is a One of the 30 MAD front covers illustrated 
by longtime contributor Kelly Freas. 


father image,” 
agrees Putnam. “I've found myself 
wanting to give him things in return. 
He can be a warm friend and yet 
keeps a workable distance between 
himself and his employees. I'm 
never made to feel like an employee, 
but I’m not going to walk all over 
him — no one is.” 

While writing this book, I devel- 


“How can you project a father image 
when yow’re zipping like a lunatic 
around the Statue of Liberty?” 
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oped a theory that 
Gaines took an 7 
abnormal interest in my 

disease. | asked him about it. 

“What the hell are you talking 
about?” he retorted. 

“Don’t you remember when I had 
that problem with my stomach? You 
were the only person who seemed 
interested when | went into detail 
about the treatment,” I said. 

“| was interested in you, not your 
G**damn treatment,” he snarled. 

Gaines is a 
social animal and 
this sometimes 
ruins his attempts 
at paternalism. T 
mean, how can 
you project. a 
father image when 
you're zipping like 
a lunatic around 
the Statue of 
Liberty in an out- 
board with Dick 
DeBartolo? Or 
when you're get- 
ting zonked on 

Chianti with The 
Reard in a street dive in Rome? Or 
when a planeload of your hirelings, 
heading home from five days in San 
Juan, are breaking you up singing 
“F**k you, Bill,” to the tune of 
“Over There”? 

On the last night. of the MAD «trip 
to Haiti, a bunch of us, including 
Gaines, took a table, chairs, and 
service for four and 
arranged them ele= 
gantly for breakfast 


(Continued.on 
page 54) 
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Meglin ap- 


proached Gain 
es. ‘The first stop was the ap: 
artment 


of The 
The in and his wife, Claire 
nners had a year-old baby. 3 


the door, he beheld Gaines and Sue 
Kogen. Jaffee was taken aback, 
wondering what the two were doing 
together. Gaines let him wonder for a 
while, then suggested the Jaffees join 
the gathering. 

“We've got company,” Jaffee said. 

“Send them home,” Gaines 
commanded. 

The 
Jaffees com- 
plied, and the 
group, which 
now totaled 
eleven, drove 
to the home of 
Al Feldstein. The house was dark, 

“Now we'll see exactly what kind 
of humor editor he is,” mused Jaffee. 

It was decided to send Drucker, 
Nancy Gaines, and the Brenner's 
baby to wake up the house. Feldstein 
opened the door in his bathrobe and 
beheld the trio. 

“What's going on?” he asked blearily, 
peering especially at Nancy, who was 
hysterical from laughing but who 
Feldstein thought was sobbing. 

Drucker explained. “Al, I'm 
involved in the most insane triangle.” 

The procession eventually wound 
up at the Nick Meglins, who were 


THE MAN IN COMMAND 


awakened to find that they were 
hosting a party. Gaines, who was 
responsible for putting the whole 
affair in motion, took in the scene for 
a few minutes, then, remembering 
that he hates parties, took his wife by 
the arm and went home. 


BOO 


“Gaines’s office is a museum 
of sentimental and 
macabre memorabilia.” 


The door to Gaines's office is 
almost always open and, unless he's 
counting money or 
going over one of his 
endless lists, he's 
available to anyone. 
He loves gossip and 
will listen avidly to 
any tidbit, but will 
almost never contribute 
any view of his own. 

“Bill will listen and Bill will 
laugh,” says John Putnam, 
“but that's all. I've never 
heard him put anyone on the 
staff down.” 

Because everyone 
runs in to tell him every- 
thing, Gaines hears 
about everything—well, 
almost everything. The 
staff knows that he hates payola. 
In 1960, after the magazine paro- 
died one of their ads, the makers 
of Esquire Shoe Polish showed 
their pleasure by sending MAD 
several shoe-shine kits. Gaines 
considered the gifts a payoff and 
mailed the kits back. 

A few years later, after a 
| spoof of a Zippo ad, the lighter 

company wrote MAD that it 

would like to have the signa- 
| tures of the people involved in 


wished to send a batch of gratis 
lighters bearing engraved signatures. 
The staff talked it over without con- 
sulting Gaines, and despite some 
concern over “what will Bill say,” 
sent their signatures to Zippo, who 
mailed back the lighters as expected. 

About a year later, Gaines called 
Meglin into his office. 

“I want to know 
about those Zippo 
lighters,” he said. 

Meglin told the 
whole story. Gaines 
was upset. and restat- 
ed his feelings about 
payola. He had learned about the 
freebies from a Zippo executive 
whom he met at a wine-tasting. 

As for the lighters, I'm not sure if 
the MAD staff still has them. But 
I'm sure of one 
thing. I've never 

seen one 
being used in 
the office. 
Gaines's 
office is a mu- 
seum of senti- 
mental and 
macabre memo- 
. Facing his 
desk is a glass- 
door cabinet, in 
which rests the dual- 
framed photographs of 
aman and woman Some 
visitors think they are the 
portraits of his late parents, a suppo- 
sition that Gaines often allows to go 
uncorrected. In truth, they are pho- 
tos of silent screen star Fatty 
Arbuckle and the starlet he molested 
to death at a Hollywood orgy, 
Virginia Rappe. “I thought it would 
be anice gesture to link themforev- 
er,” Gaines says. 

Nearby sits a genuine 
photo of his father, 
flanked by a skull 


ASPIRE BOOT-LICK POLISH ¥* al preparing the parody so that | Gaines informs 
‘The Esquire Shoe Polish Company's bootlicking response Zippo could send personal | most visitors that 
skull is his 


‘to this ad spoof got the MAD staff in trouble with Gaines. thank-yous. Obviously, the firm | the 
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RON TEE PERSONAL COLLECTION OF ANNE CANNES 


father's, and may or may not, 
depending on his mood of the 
moment, reveal that it isn't. On top 
of the cabinet are a cup, saucer, and 
milk glass bearing pictures of 
Shirley Teuple. “I don’t know why I 
keep them,” Gaines says. “I wasn’t 
especially fond of Shirley Temple.” 

Behind his desk are two framed 
diplomas certifying that he is both a 
Minister and a Doctor of Divinity of 
the Church of the Universal 
Brotherhood. The certificates can 
be purchased, for a small contribu- 
tion, by anyone. The only explana- 
tion that Gain n atheist, can give 
for buying them is that they give the 
right to perform marriages. So far, 
he’s had no takers. 

Other walls bear the originals of 
MAD covers. For years, Gaines used 
the same picture framer, but recent- 
ly the man died. Since then, no cov- 
ers have been framed. Gaines main- 
tains this is because there is no 
more wall space. John Putnam is 
eonvinced that Gaines, being an 
indéimitable creature of habit, was 
comfortable with his old framer and 

When the man died, opted 
ta store MAD's covers 
Unframed rather 
than,go through the 
agonies, of initiating 


Gaines behind his allegedly “immaculate” desk, circa 1989. 


a new relationshi| 

When one visits Gaines at work, 
one faces a slovenly man sitting at 
an immaculate desk. The desk is 
checked by its owner many times a 
day to make sure that each item 
thereon is in its proper place. One 
notes a No Smoking sign and one 
svon finds that one may not light up. 
Gaines once chain-smoked, gave up 
the habit, and now can't stand the 
sight or smell of cigarettes. 

Dwarfing everything else on the 
desk is a circular rack on which 
hang thirty rubber stamps, nearly 
all of which Gaines uses regular- 
ly. Many of them bear the names 
and addresses of people 
Gaines regularly corresponds 
with, and thus save him the 
time of inscribing outgoing 
mail by hand. Gaines admits 
that he needs more than thirty 
rubber stamps, but, again, being a 
creature of habit, he makes due 
with what he has. 

“Why don’t you buy another 
rack and place it alongside?” 
he was asked recently. 

“Because my clock is there.” 

“Why not move the clock?” 

“I like it where it is.” 

“Why not replace your 
current rubber-stamp rack with a big- 
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ger, double-size rubberstamp rack?” 
“Because it might topple over.” 
Attention: Book of 
World Records. Gaines’s most note- 
worthy rubber stamp, which he uses 
to inscribe the back of every check 
he makes out to MAD's contribu- 
tors, bears a single sentence of 104 
words, which may well be the 
wordiest, one-sentence rubber 
stamp in the history of man. It reads: 


Guinness 


Endorsement by the payee of 
this check shall constitute his, 
her, or its acknowledgment 
of the receipt of payment in 
full for the work, labor, ser- 
vices or materials furnished 
to E.C. Creations, Inc., as 
described on the face thereof 
and of the absolute transfer 
and sale by the payee to E.C 
Creations, Inc. of all his, her, 
or its right, title, and interest 
in all artistic, literary or other 
property so conveyed and an 
authorization to E. C. 
Creations, Inc. or its assignees 
or transferees to use and 
re-use all or part thereof in 
any form or medium without 
further compensation. 


Gaines’s most cherished posses- 
sion is his calendar, on which, in a 
script that only he can decipher, he 
writes his missions for the day. As 
each task is completed, he blackens 
out the notation with savage satisfac- 
tion. Gaines must get his calendar 
crossed out by the end of the day. Let 
us illustrate this with an example: 

Gaines comes to work at 10 
AM., glances at his calendar, and 
sees twelve notations for the day, 
one of which is “Call Lou 
Silverstone.” Gaines dials the num- 
ber of Silverstone, who is one of 
MAD’s writers. There is no answer. 
Gaines summons associate editor 
Jerry DeFuccio. 

“Tve got to talk to Silverstone 
keep trying him.” 


Harvey Kurtzman, 
MAD's first editor, left MAD after a fight 
with Gaines over control of the magazine. 

An hour goes by. Gaines, who 
meanwhile has crossed out. six 
items on his calendar, begins to fid- 
get. He summons DeFuccio. 

“Did you get hold of 
Silverstone?” 

DeFuccio reports the line is 
busy. Gaines returns to his duties. 
At 1 PM. he has crossed out nine 
items on his calendar. He summons 
DeFuccio, but DeFuccio has gone 
to lunch, Gaines is getting restive. 
At 2:30 he summons DeFuccio. 

“What about Silverstone?” 

DeFuccio explains hat he 


This weathered door plaque 
greeted visitors to the MAD 
Offices at 485 MADison 
[Avenue for 29 years. 


has reached Silver 
stone’s wife, who 
expects Silver 
stone home any 
moment. Gaines 
continues work- 
ing, At 4:45 he 
has crossed out 
eleven of the 
twelve nota 
tions on his 
calendar. 
He pounds his 
right foot on the floor in impa- 
tience and summons DeFuccio. 

“Silverstone.” 

DeFuccio reports that he has 
called again and that Silverstone has 
been delayed and won't be home for 
at least an hour. Gaines rips the 
day's page from the calendar and 
scribbles “Call Lou Silverstone” 

on the page for the next day. He 

straighlens up his desk and 
goes home. Whatever he does 
that evening will be clouded by 
the knowledge thal he was 
unable to cross out “Call Lou 
Silverstone.” 

‘The next morning Gaines comes 
to work at 10 AM. He glances at his 
calendar, then picks up the phone and 
dials Silverstone. Someone answers. 
It is Silverstone. 

“Lou, | just wanted to tell you how 
much I liked that article you did on 
TV commercials in the last issue.” 


The mood at MAD is often casual 
and the activity chaotic, which is 
why Al Feldstein works much of the 
time with his door closed. He 
admits he has built up a 
sequestered image, but has found it 
the only way of working amid the 
bedlam. 

Through the years, Feldstein's 
closed-door policy has impressed 


ee 


receivingy se 
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itself on the other 
MADmen. One morning, Al Jaffee 
had a 10:30 script conference set up 
with Feldstein, Nick Meglin and 
Jerry DeFuccio. Feldstein’s door 
was closed and no one dared 
intrude. Finally, around noon, 
Jaffee knocked on the door and 
poked his head in. 

“Where have you been?” asked 
Feldstein, looking up from an arti- 
cle he was putting into the works. 
“I've been waiting for you.” 

Feldstein edits MAD with a kind 
of ruthless energy. He arrives late in 
the morning and works without 
letup until 6 P.M. Other staffers 
break for lunch; the editor dines at 
his desk and leaves his office only 
when necessary. It has been said 
that Feldstein strides down the hall 
to the men’s room with the determi- 
nation of a man en route to the most 
important conference of his career. 

“Al possesses three times the 
energy of the rest of us,” calculates, 
DeFuccio. The ratio may not Be — 
absolute, but I do knowsithat — 
Feldstein's workday leayes 
time for socializing. O1 
contributor has). 
likened getting a, 
phone call from 
Feldstein with | 


gram at two in the morning. The 
recipient knows instantly that 
whatever the message, it will not 
involve small talk. 

When a conference with a writer 
or artist is over, Feldstein returns at 
once to the article he was working 
on before the conference started. 
After one meeting, I remained in his 
office and began talking gibberish, it 
took a full minute for my babbling to 
penetrate Feldstein's mind, which 
was now completely on the page of 
dialogue in his typewriter. At last he 
looked up. 

“Are you still here?” 

Tleft, closing the door behind me. 

Feldstein's face and 
accomplishments 
have been featured 
in half a dozen 
national maga- 
zines and 
countless news- 
papers. Nonethe- 
less, I frequently 
meet people who 
believe that Harvey 


Kurtzman, who hasn't 
worked for Gaines 
since 1956, still edits 


MAD. | attribute this in part to what 
has been called the Kurtzman cult, 
which began when MAD was a comic 
book and lingers on even today. 
“People remember ‘firsts, says 
Kurtzman, who is in regular demand 
as a speaker at comic conventions 
and writers’ gatherings. “It’s the same 
in any field, like remembering the 
man who flew the first plane over the 
Atlantic,” 
“Kurtzman started MAD. Feldstein 
ade it a commercial success,” says 
ines. “Giving Harvey credit for 
is like giving Robert Fulton 
time a new ocean liner is 


“Tf Kurtzman’'s 
e is more of a 


H 
5 


stein’s, it is partly because Feldstein 
has made little effort to mingle with 
his peers in the publishing world. 
Kurtzman, despite being what he 
calls a “superprivate per- 
: son” is friendly 
with numerous 
editors and writers 
of the literary estab- 
lishment. Feldstein 
has never explored 
that realm, in fact sel- 
dom fraternizes with 
anyone connected 
with MAD. He tunes 
in to his work in the 
momuing and tunes 
out at night. 

He calls himself “a mercenary on 
the worst level,” which would appear 
to-mean that he edits MAD only for 
his salary, which happens to be larger 
than that of any editor in the world. 
Whatever his motivation, he has per- 
formed a remarkable juggling act, 
taking the output of two dozen free- 
lances and blending it every forty-five 
days into forty-eight. pages of crisp, 
readable humor. 


“What do we need him for,” 
Gaines wondered when John 
Putnam came lo work as art direc- 
tor. Being an old comic-book person, 
Gaines didn’t 
understand 4 tender moment 
that MAD _ with Arthur the Plant. 


was a magazine that required special 
layouts and typefaces. He would walk 
into the art department and eye 
Putnam suspiciously. “What does he 
do?” he would ask no one in particular. 

For several weeks, Gaines looked 
on Putnam as an intruder and greet- 
ed him with studied politeness. This 
worried Putnam until one afternoon 
Gaines stood outside the art depart- 
ment and reeled off a list of 
Putnam's sexual aberrations. The 
list was entirely spurious, but 
Putnam knew, at last, that he had 
been accepted. 

Putnam is a curious blend of 
intellectual, Francophile, hippie, 
collector, and dirty old iman. He is a 
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grandfather and the oldest member 
of the salaried staff, but in outlook is 
the youngest person in the place. 
His interests range from stamp-col- 
lecting to the rock culture, from 
appreciating Beethoven string quar- 
tets to grooving folk guitar in lava-lit 
walk-ups. For years, he lived in a 
flea-sized, one-room Greenwich 
Village apartment that served as 
combination living and sleeping 
quarters, music room, sculpture stu- 
dio, camera den, and model railroad 
museum. In the center of the room, 
taking up the last of the available 
space, sat a large, faded, stuffed 
armchair. “For homeyness,” he 
explained. 

At MAD, Putnam’s work area 
abounds with mixed treasures. 
Remains of salami slices fight for 
space with pieces of artwork. 
Orange rinds nestle with pencils and 
paper clips. I 


asked him hos 
many bits 6F 
food he had 
spilled on lay- 
“None,” 
“Fortunately, my. 


outs. 
he said. 


clothes get in the way.” 

Nick Meglin doubts this. “John 
will come in and ask to borrow my 
knife in order to cut some cheese, I'll 
tell him, ‘Sure, John, but please 
return the knife when you're through 
with it.’ John will look offended, hurt 
that someone would doubt his relia- 
bility to return something.” 

“Four weeks later,” concludes 
Meglin, “the knife will turn up with a 
piece of artwork, both streaked 
orange with cheese.” 

The old MAD offices on Lafayette 
Street were infested with cockroach- 
es, most of them lured by Putnam's 
insatiable lust for Italian delicacies 
and breadstuffs. 

“Roaches from as faraway as 
Elizabeth Street and Great Jones 
Street must have raised their antennae 
in the air and come running to the 
feast I left about,” he has said. “Gaines 


“Putnam is a curious blend of 
intellectual, 
collector, and dirty old man.” 


would see the roaches and scream to 
DeFuccio, ‘Jerry, call the Bugman!’ 
But the Bugman could never extermi- 
nate them all. To have eliminated the 


ye ~ 


* 
THE ROUMAN| 
a GENERAL stare c Y 


er hewn 


hippie, 


= “The 
AlL-Violin Milifary 


have gotten rid of me.” 

Putnam stores MAD artwork in 
drawers labcled “Pornography,” Dirty 
PiGtures,” “Transvestia.” 
Me practice reflects his 
Rabelaisian side. When 
MAD moved uptown, Put- 
nam bought a pair of high- 
power binoculars, in the 
hope of detecting scenes of hanky- 
panky in nearby office buildings. 
Sadly, he has reported that the people 
has has observed are fully clothed 


roaches, Gaines would have had to | and working. 


He does a tremendous amount of 
work, but. one wonders when he 
} finds the time. Recently, he 
; made up and sent his friends a 
' handsome certificate commis- 
' sioning them “Major General 
| Grand Field Marshal of the 
© Roumanian Army.” Accompany- 
“ing the certificate was a letter, 
| informing each appointee that he: 
had a choice of units to commagid, 
among them “The Sixth Battalion 
of Gypsy Malingerers® “Phe 
405th Airborne Bide 

Repair Team,” and 

Roumaniant 


(Continued from page 59) 


It was Putnam who grew the giant 
avocado plant that became immortal- 
ized in MAD as Arthur. A few years 
later, he grew another plant, a leafy 
sprout of cannabis sativa, which he 
kept hidden behind a piece of card- 
board. One day Feldstein saw the 
greenery, recognized it for what it 
was, and said strongly, “You want us 
to get arrested? Get that thing out of 
here.” Putnam complied. Ie 
removed the plant from its pot, or 
vice versa, cured its leaves, and saw 
that it was disposed of in a non- 
wasteful manner. 

Another time, a seven-foot-high 
filing cabinet in a wooded crate was 
delivered to the office. After the cab- 
inet was removed, Putnam nailed the 
crate back together and left it stand- 
ing outside the MAD offices. He 
marked the crate “Ace Zoo Supply,” 
punched several small airholes in 
the sides, and pasted on a detailed 
list of “Feeding Instructions.” For 
fhany days, passersby from other 
Offices on the floor would huddle 
around)ihe crate, speculating as to 
what sortof creature was encased 
within. 

Considering his 
freakiness, Put 
nambis remarkably 

untemperamental 


RED 


FROM THE PERSOWAL C0. 


and seldom outspoken, giving the 
impression of a timid, if offbeat, rab- 
bit. When MAD moved uptown, 
Gaines and Feldstein decided who 
was going lo work where. Putnam 
was upset that the art department 
would be enclosed in the only room 
without . 

windows. ® >» 

“So you'll ce 
have artificial 
light,” Feldstein 
said. 

Putnam 
thought for a 
moment, then 
said quietly, 
“Unless the art 
department has 
natural light, I 


MAD's longtime 


shall have to look for employment 
elsewhere.” 

Gaines and Feldstein were stag- 
gered. The office arrangement was 
restudied, and Putnam got his natu- 
ral light. 

During one period, Gaines 
decreed that none of the staff could 
moonlight. The edict troubled 


Putnam, who enjoyed tuming ont 
offbeat essays for The Realist, an 
iconoclastic pulp edited by friend 
Paul Krassner. Putnam announced 
that if he wasn’t allowed to 

write for Krassner, he 

would be forced to 
leave. Gaines 
relaxed his rule, 
mostly because 
Putnam was 
not being paid 
for his 
outside 
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writing. Feldstein sided with Putnam, 
seeing no conflict, although how 
Putnam could do any work for noth- 
ing was beyond him. 

MAD articles, touching as they do 
every aspect of today's world, contain 
pictures of all sorts of specially printed 


soon became aware that the room 
was not large enough to hold the 
people who were continually visit- 
ing him, so he appropriated the 
more spacious conference room, 
which had never been used for con- 
ferences anyway. 


the MAD field, it is Meglin whom 
they call to tell the good news. 
Meglin searches for new writing 
talent for the magazine and reads all 
unsolicited material carefully. Four of 
MAD's veteran writers — Larry 
Siegel, Dick DeBartolo, Stan Hart, 


matter. Thanks to Putnam's knowledge Gaines decided that Meglin | and Lou Silverstone — came into the 
of typefaces, fold as a result of 
fark age _ “It was Putnam who grew the Meglin’s encour 
versions 0: a agement. 

spooted-up avocado plant that became DeBartolo 
soap boxes, ed in MAD as Arthur.” mailed in his first 
appliance war- article with a 


ranties, movie logotypes and the rest 
are meticulous mirrors of the originals. 

“John can simulate anything from 
The Racing Form to the Magna 
Carta,” says Jerry DeFuccio. “I've 
seen him spend an entire afternoon 
duplicating the Good Housekeeping 
Seal of Approval.” 

‘To my mind, Putnam's finest hour 
came early in his career, He had sent 
down a piece of copy in which the 
word “America” began on one line and 
ended on the next. The foreman at the 
typesetting plant sent the copy back to 
Putnam, explaining that there was a 
union rule forbidding the splitting of 
our nation’s name. Putnam rewrote the 
copy and sent it back to the foreman, 
along with the following enclosure: 


Don't Break America 
(sung to the tune of “God Bless America”) 


Don't break America— 

Land we ext 

Don't deface it; upper-case it; 

Keep it pure, keep it clean, keep it whole; 
In Bodoni, in Futura, 

Jn Old English, in Cabell— 


Don't break America— 
Or we'll...raise...hell! 


@ most popular place at MAD 
Nick Meglin’s office, the chosen 
gplace for staffers, visiting 
‘freelances, and, especially, Gaines. 
When the magazine moved to its 
present-day confines, Meglin was 
given one of the smaller rooms. He 
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moved into the conference room 
because it had a carpet and that 
Meglin considered a carpet a status 
symbol. This wasn’t true, but for 
weeks Gaines made it his business to 
stand casually in Meglin'’s doorway 
and dribble coffee on the carpet. 


Meglin would try not to notice, which 
wasn't too difficult because he usual- 
ly was engrossed on the phone. 
Meglin is constantly on the phone 
— very often on matters of business. 
He serves as a pipeline between the 
freelances and Feldstein, and searce- 
ly a week goes by without Meglin 
phoning each of them at least once. 


When a writer scores a coup outside 


It has been speculated that the body of Jimmy Hoffa, the Lost Ark of the Covenant and Atlantis 
were buried among the junk in Editor Nick Meglin's office. 


self-addressed envelope. About six 
weeks later, the envelope came 
back. DeBartolo, believing the 
piece had been rejected, threw the 
envelope in a drawer. A few days 
later, he opened the envelope to see 
if he had received, at least, a hand- 


written rejection slip. The envelope 
was stuffed with cardboard, on 
which was attached a check. 
Written on the cardboard was a 
note” “Ha! Thought you were 
getting your manuscript 
back, didn’t you? 
Send us more. 
Nick Meglin.” 
Meglin, laughs 


while inhaling, giving the impression 
of a hyena with asthma. Beyond this, 
his most distinctive characteristic is 
a mania for sharing interests. For 
years he has been a rabid Notre 
Dame fan and has been known to 
sink into a state of depression fol- 
lowing an Irish defeat. T am an equal- 
ly rabid Nebraska rooter — it is my 


to ignore my enthusiasm. But, as I 
said, Meglin has this compulsion to 
share, and, solely because of my inter- 


now 
Meglin, who got 
them in exchange 
for a half-filled tool 
kit and several items 
of camera equip- 
ment, none of which 
Gaines has any use for. Says Gaines, 
“Tve always had this feeling that 
Nick has this attic full of junk you 
couldn't give away.” Says Meglin, 
“Everything I get from Gaines is use- 
less; it’s just a matter of degree.” 

No one at MAD matches Meglin’s 
gift for the fast gag. One afternoon, the 


“Without MAD, it would 
have been harder to survive 


a Republican upbringing.” 


est, he began cheering for the 
Cornhuskers. 

“I hate you, Frank,” he once 
told me. “Because of you, I find 
myself rooting for a team I never 
cared about, have never followed, 
and have no logical reason 
to support.” 

Meglin is a sucker for a bargain 
and, as such, is constantly making 
tradés, usually with Gaines, who 
lures hit, into ridiculous exchanges. 
Before Gaines grew his 
beard, he owned a suc- 
cession of six elec- 
itic shavers, none of 
which performed 
satisfactorily All are 


staff gathered in his officete-watch an 
8 mm dirty movie, the leading charac- 
ter of which was a successful call girl. 
Midway throngh the film, Meglin’s 
phone rang. He instantly picked up 
the receiver, extended it toward the 
girl on the screen, and said, “It’s 
for you.” 

One night, Meglin, myself, 
and our wives were at the har- 
ness races, I suggested that we 
merge our bets in a show pool, 
but it was getting close to post 
time and Meglin hadn't made a 
selection. “Come on, Nick,” I 
said, “what's a good show horse?” 


Everybody into the pool: Jerry Defuccio, Stan Hart, 
Lenny Brenner and George Woodbridge on a MAD trip. 
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“Irigger,” he said without blinking. 

Jerry DeFuccio has been called 
MAD's token gentleman. Gaines took 
him once to a very important business 
conference involving MAD and one of 
its corporate owners. “Jerry didn’t say 
a word the entire time,” Gaines 
relates, “but his mere presence added 
class to the meeting,” 

A handsome, urbane bachelor of 
Savoy ancestry, 
DeFuccio serves 
as the maga- 
zine’s contact 
with the outside 
world. It is he 
who maintains 
correspondence 
with the maga- 
zine’s readers, 
some of whom 
are celebrities. A favorite penpal is 
Candice Bergen. DeFuccio had read 
that the actress was bereft on losing 
her Heinz pickle pin, which she val- 
ucd for sentimental reasons. De- 
Fuccio located one and mailed it to 
her. Miss Bergen, a long-time reader, 
thanked him, adding, “Without MAD, 
it would have heen harder to survive 
a Republican upbringing.” 

DeFuccio has exchanged letters 
with, among others, Panl Newman, 
Joey Heatherton, Clint Eastwood, 
and David Janssen. When Gloria 
Orlando, who heads MAN’s sub- 
scription department, received an 


wares ie poner cry cerry ce lenionn eaters. 


order for a gift subscription to Spiro 
Agnew, she notified DeFuccio, who 
filed it away in his cross-indexed 
storehouse of salient MAD trivia. 
Some of his examples: 


“Jon Voight came up to the office 


(am sitting quietly in 
the art department, 
waiting to go into a 
script conference. 
Brenner tums aroun 
from his drawing board 
and sees me) 


JENNER: Wivat are 
a doing here? 
ME: Just sitting, waiting. 

RENNER: You writers 


conversa Brenner strangles ‘nragomes. It 
shy! 2 
un wi van eta pose forte camera - tis Gime 
(anne aete in tine, waitina 


in the hope that we might give hima 
page to draw. We didn’t.” 
“When Jill St. John divorced 
Lance Reventlow, she got custody of 
their MAD subscription.” 
“After Eva Marie Saint saw herself 
pictured in our version 
of The Sandpiper, she 
was so thrilled that she 
wrote she was buying a 
subscription. She said 
she was looking for- 
ward to seeing herself 
in future issues. Of 
course, she hasn't 
been pictured since.” 
“One of our first 
admirers was Bergen 
Evans, who edited The 
Dictionary of Con- 
temporary American 
Usage. He cited the 


5 


NOE 


FROMTHE PERGINAL OLE 


This Scotch Tape ad spoof prompted a call from 
@ rival tape maker. Nick Meglin plays the thief. 


BRENNER: You can't check ino @ language in MAD to | announced he was getting married. 
WOODBRIDGE: Wy mat an i's she"Ust be ‘particularly tren- | No one believed it, because he had 
BRENNER: gees walks awa) % chant.” made the same announcement eight 
(He turns imi Ao trip. we nave been told to leave our! “Once we got a | times previously. DeFuccio has 
(The fast ay 9 team, |earey mine in and find YS phone call from two | never bought an engagement ring 
“acest Ph guys who said they | although he has given away his col- 
ME: Is this where we leave our St were high up in the | lege dramatics pin, school ring, and 
BRENNER: _ tor you! ty phone company. It | other tokens of his esteem amount- 
(Exit Brenner) ugh an air pocket, rou turned out they | ing to several thousand dollars. 
(The flight home. Te nar rnd} ‘ie seatmate, Al Jaffee) were telephone In any given year, DeFuccio mails 
ing up beatae tainly 2 burmpy tiaht. linemen and were | gifts to his girlfriends in quantities 
Calg Could = do better? calling us fromthe | exceeding the Christmas card list of 
(End of conversation 


yn in the hall outside 


the MAD office. 


top of a pole.” 


most families. To commemorate the 
i office) “After we did | MAD trip to the Orient, he brought 
(hutne cote ‘pehind @ cla a neighboring a parody of a | back sixteen happi coats, at twently 
GIRL: | think (1 ave @ DOM fat for Danish! Scotch Tape ad, | dollars apiéce, from the Tuistmara 
BRENNER: No Danish heat a man from | Silk Works in Kyoto. However, he 
(The girl is thereafter In an opinion abouta MAD chet Texcel Tape | underestimated the number of 
Ie never heard Breet Brent Neve eS or called and | womenin his life and had to order 
Mean doe working ont Naw. NEES Tecerce‘et iNOW" asked how to | twenty more. In Copenhagen, he 
The book, but espe St ete relationship with Gaines: get MAD todo | bought eighteen handmade 
the day, especial through "= office) a take-off of a | Norwegian sweaters! He was ag 
(emer Stas ur G40 Catillac! Texcel ad. I | taken with the salesgirl thatyon 
BRENNER: told him to | returning to New York he ai qi 
Ge eemestdn ealin, is Brenner's way of saving good just come up | her an Italian sweater froméfierd/and nnn 
The ahve, eit 0 comprehend is the following with an idiot- | Taylor. poe 
ponwemployee dialogue: ic ad cam- When MAD does@ 
ar pie {nto the art department) paign. We'd | movie or TV satireyit J 
(nen: What the nell do you ba do the rest”. | is DeFuccio who digs 
GAIMES: ot a rea He hell out! Recently, | up the photographs 
BRENNER: Well, 


+ (Exit Gaines humbly) 
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DeFuccio 


on 


Drucker and Angelo Torres base 
their caricatures. In the early days, 
Studios and networks refused to 
cooperate, believing that a MAD 
take-off could only downgrade a 
property. This didn’t faze DeFuccio, 
who merely contacted onefofithe 
many young women he knew who 
worked on Harper's Bazaar, Vogue, 
and McCall's. Thes¢hosen’ miss 
would request the désired photos far 
her magazine and then send them on 
to DeFuceio. 

Such subterfigerisno longer 
required. “Today, movie companies 
are delighted when MAD satirizes 
their films,” he says. “So are the TV 
outfits. This is because the studios 
and networks are filled with people 
who grew up on MAD as teenagers.” 

Everyone was aware that John 
Putnam was overworked and necded 
an assistant. No one, however, was 
prepared for the young man who got 
the job. He was and is Leonard (The 
Beard) Brenner, who, as assistant 
art director, casls a strange, 
pugnacious, somewhat inde- 
scribable spell over 
the MAD office. 

“We all live in 
fear,of Brenner, 
not because he is 
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violent, which he 
isn’t, but because of 
his pose of power, 
standing there like 
the iceberg that sank 
the Titanic,” says 
Nick Meglin. 

A compact, goateed 
fellow who in winter 
wears a woolly sweater 
and beret to match, 
Brenner is the mas- 
ter of the aggres- 
sive non sequitur, a 
kind of remark designed to throw its 
victim off-guard, leaving him inca- 
pable of making a coherent 
response. Some selected incidents 
that have prompted Brennerisms: 

“One moming,” Meglin recalls, “I 
‘saw»Gaines come out of his office to 
get.a drink Of water. As he came out, 
he saw Brenner standingbétiyeen him 
and the water cooler,,Gaines timed 
around and went back into his office. 
‘The gamble was too great. Clearly, it 
was better to-die of thirst than foi nsk 
passing Brenner in the hall.” 

MAD has a petty cash fund hint 
staffers borrow. from. Gaines permits 
this so long as afly Sifu borrowed is 
returned within a few days. Brehifen 
has often borrowed money from 
petty cash and has always returned 
it promptly — except for ten dol- 
lars that he has kept outstanding 
since 1964. Gaines, for reasons 

known only to himself, 

prefers not to make 
an issue of it. 

Knowing _ his 

employer's reliance 

on his rubber stamps 


Lenny Brenner with 
a clarinet he didn't 
know how to play. 


Fs 
8 
be 
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ri] 
‘Not exactly the Hell's Angels: Gaines posing on a stationary 
motorcycle for a 1972 TV Guide parody. 


and calendar, Brenner constantly 
threatens to destroy them. One day 
he hid the calendar. Gaines went 
bananas. He knew Brenner had no 
logical reason to hide the calendar — 
Brenner has no logical reason for 
almost. everything he does — but it 
turned him into a supplicant. Gaines 
pleaded, even offered to buy the cal- 
endar back for $1.27. Brenner let the 
‘sufferiig continue for an hour, then 
returned’the Calendar. 

“Your Burgiindies ‘stink,” he said 
and stalked oug 

Themcn.of MAD have gathered 
for*many parties; but. only once has 
there been a testimonial banquet. It 
took place in 1971 at Little Charlic’s, 
andthe person honored was 
Brenner. It Wai@ surprise party and 
Brenner was duly’ ‘Surpiised., He 
responded to the honor with appto# 
priate behavior by sitting by himself 
at a table and speaking to no one 
until the dinner was over. 


COMING UP 
NEXT 


Gaines inherits his 
father's comics line in 1947 
Against the advice of the 
old guard at E.C., he and 
Al Feldstein shock the 
establishment with their 
groundbreaking horror 
and crime comics. 
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WILLIAM WM. GAINES pare 


BY FRANK JACOBS 
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After examining the 
eccentricities and work 
habits of Gaines, we've 


gotten a close-up view 
of the cast of characters 
comprising MAD's 
in-house staff 
1972. 


YOU'LL NEVER 
AMOUNT TO ANYTHING 


What can you say about a hare- 
brained, bumbling adolescent who 
grows up to become a millionaire pub- 
lisher? We have been told that behind 
every successful man stands a woman. 
Behind Bill Gaines stood his father, a 
man who expected the worst from his 
son and was rarely disappointed. 

Max Gaines remained convinced 
to the day he died that Bill would 
never amount to anything. He regu- 
larly communicated this belief by 
remarking, “You'll never amount to 
anything.” Max would have pre- 
ferred to have sired a son who was 
handy around the house, trustwor- 
thy with family possessions, obedi- 
ent to his elders, and quietly 
dependable. Someone more, per- 
haps, like Bill’s good friend, George 
Rabin, who could repair a screen 
door and clean out a drain spout. 
But Max had Bill, and Bill, so Max 
seemed to believe, was an odds-on 
favorite to win the title of World's 
Greatest Klutz. 

Max liked boats. Bill hated them 
because they continually had to be 
serubbed down and polished. Such 
tasks required physical 
effort, and physical 
effort was some- 

thing to be avoided. 
i When Max did 
] allow Bill to use the 


< —~ . 


family vessel, it rarely came back in 
the condition it left in. During a fra- 
ternity outing, Bill let an outboard 
motor fall to the bottom of Long 
Island Sound. Another time a rope 
broke and an anchor disappeared 
into the depths forever. On another 
occasion, Bill put his foot through a 
cabin window. The fates were not 
kind. Bill might embark 
under cloudless skies, 
but once at sea his fair 
day would turn foul, 
the barometer 
would plummet, Fs 
and the boat 
would be gripped 
by a raging storm. 
He would find 
himself helpless 
at the helm, one 
hand attempting 
to guide the boat, 
the other struggling 
unsuccessfully to 
prevent the dishes Al 
stored in the cabin from 
shattering at his feet. At such 
moments, fearful of his father’s 
wrath when he returned home, Bill 
would shake his head, wishing per- 
haps there were a God he could 
complain to, and moan to himself, 
“Why me?” 

Why Bill indeed? Perhaps it was 
because whenever Bill took out the 
boat his father warned him not to 


feos, eae 
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=> a 
Gaines and boyhood friend George Rabin in 1989. 
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do anything stupid. “I was always a 
bumbling idiot around my father," 
he admits. “I don’t know whether it 
was because I knew it would drive 
him out of his mind, which it did, 
or because he scared me into being 
a bumbling idiot. When he was 
teaching me to drive, | always used 
to turn left, for no particular rea- 
son, without him telling me to. Tt 
drove him crazy.” 
“Bill always seemed to 
be doing what my par- 
ents didn’t want him 
to do,” recalls his sis 
ter, Elaine. “They 
tried to get him to 
stop biting his 
nails. Bill's answer 
was to let his nails 
grow until they 
were half an inch 
long.” 

Bill constantly ran 
afoul of his father’s 
temper, which was 

formidable. Although Max 
rarely became angry with 
Elaine, he could not restrain him- 
self with Bill. One day, Bill, in an 
argument with his mother, 
screamed out a two-word directive 
that sons, in those days at least, 
rarely used with their mothers. 

“Tell your father what you said to 
me,” Jessie Gaines declared, as Max 
arrived home from work that night. 

“I won't,” Bill said with 
considerable discomfort. 

“Tell me what you said 
to her!” Max roared. 

Bill told him, fearing 
an attack on his person. 
The fear was well-found- 
ed. Max removed his belt 
and gave Bill the beating 
of his life. 

“Max did not see his 
role as a father as a man 
who puts his son on his 
lap and told him stories,” 
says Bill's aunt, Edith 
Gaines. “I think Max was 
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extremely fond of Bill, but thought 
it would be a sign of weakness ever 
to show it.” 


BOB 


Walter Kast became an inveterate 
Max-watcher, to the extent of for- 
iuulating this quasi-mathematical 
Max Hypothesis. To wit, Max 
showed compassion in inverse pro- 
portion lo his closeness to the peo- 
ple involved. As proof, Kast points 
to the time Max was driving to his 
house in White Plains and was 
stopped for speeding by a highway 
patrolman. Max said to the patrol- 
man, “With all the troubles I've got, 
you've got to give me more trouble?” 

“You don’t know what troubles 
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are,” the patrolman said. “I've got a 

kid in the hospital who may go blind 

if he doesn’t have an operation.” 
Max's response was to pay the 


entire hospital bill for the patrol- 
man’s son. 

At home, Max's main problem 
may have been that he was over- 
matched by his wife. When, for 
instance, Jessie felt that her hus 
band’s weekly disbursements for 
household expenses were too 
small, she would solve the problem 
by kiting his checks. Of course, 


there was certain to be one dandy 
explosion when Max found out 
about it, but Jessie Gaines was 
made of stern stuff. 

Bill, on the other hand, would go 

to great, laborious lengths to save 
himself from his father's rage. In 
September, 1946, during his first mar- 
riage, he was driving a Dodge con- 
vertible with eighty thousand miles 
on it. Max said that the car was going 
to fall apart and hinted strongly Uhat 
Bill should trade in the G*damn 
heap. Bill refused. Two weeks later, 
the motor failed. Bill became terri- 
fied of his father finding out. Aided 
by four of his friends, all of whom 
understood Max’s moods, he con- 
cocted a scheme. 

Being autumn, it was time to 
bring down the furnishings from 
the summer house on Lake 
Placid. Bill and his friends bade 
his parents goodbye and piled in 
his Dodge and a station wagon, 
ostensibly to drive directly to 

the lake. The Dodge possessed 
just enough power to sputter 
across town to a garage run by 
a mechanic named Feeney, 
who also understood Max's moods. 
Bill left the Dodge with Feeney, who 
promised to install a new motor 
within two days, then climbed into 
the station wagon and drove with 


his friends to Lake Placid. 
Two days later, Bill pl 
Feeney from the lake. “I 


Max and Jessie Gaines at their home in White Plains, 1946. 
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he told them. On the fourth day, Bill 
phoned Feency again. “I found a 
new motor, but I can’t get it today,” 
said Feeney. At last, on the sixth 
day, Feeney announced that the 
Dodge was ready to be picked up. 
Bill and his friends loaded the 
station wagon with the summer fur- 
nishings (many cartons of bed- 
ding, clothes, and kitchen uten- 
sils, plus four bicycles), then 
squeezed in themselves and 
drove back to White Plains. 
They stopped at Feeney’s 
garage, where they picked up 
Bill's repaired Dodge and 
transferred half the goods into 
it\,Then they drove to the 
Gaines house as if they had been 
using both the station wagon and 
the Dodge for six days. 
The new motor cost 
four hundred dollars, a 
sum that Bill did not 
possess. He bor- 
rowed the money 
from friend Arthur 


Dreeben. It took Bill six 
months to pay back the 
money, which he and his 
wife, Hazel, managed to 
save through the econo- 
my of eating only Vienna 
sausages through the 
entire period. 

But his father never 
found out about the 
motor. 

This might conclude 
our chapter on Max 
Gaines but for one other 
important accomplish- 
ment. This hard-nosed, 
pain-wracked, loud, 
aggressive man was the 
father of the American 
comic book. 

He had studied to be a 
teacher, then worked, 
successively, as a high- 
school principal, a muni- 
tions factory worker, and 

a haberdasher. In 1930, he 
originated the “We Want 
Beer” necktie, a popular novelty dur- 
ing the last ycars of Prohibition, then 
fell on the hard times of the Great 
Depression. The early 1930's were 


lean years for Max and his family, who 
were forced to move in with his moth- 
er in the Bronx. There were nights 
when Max and Jessie went hungry so 
that Dill and Elaine wouldn't. 
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But Max was a scrambler, One 
day in 1933, he was throwing out 
some old Sunday newspapers and 
found himself reading the comics. 
An idea took hold. If he enjoyed 
reading old comics, there were 
probably a lot of other people who 
would, too. He took the idea to a 
friend at Eastern Color Printing. 

“We've tried it,” the friend said, 
and showed Max a thirty-two-page 
collection of Sunday comics 
reprints that Eastern had done as a 
premium for Proctor and Gamble. 

“Good idea,” said Max. 

“Lousy idea,” said his friend. 
“Nobody likes it around here.” 

Max did and suggested that 
Eastern let him sell the scheme to 
other companies. Eastern agreed. 
Before the year was out, Max 
became the specialist in premium 
comic books. He came in with 
orders for hundreds of thousands of 
the magazines, which were given 
away by major retailers, such as 
Wheatena, Kinney Shoe Stores, and 
John Wanamaker. 

Ie kept scrambling. Why bring 
out comic books as premiums for 
other people, he asked himself, 
when they could be sold directly to 
kids? In early 1934, he put together 
a 10-cent comic book called 
Famous Funnies and got Dell 
Publishing to back a printing of 

thirty-five thousand copies. 
This first Famous Funnies, 
available only in chain stores, 
sold out, but Dell pulled out 
of the deal. Unfazed, Max got 
Eastern to publish the comic, 
this time with distribution 
through newsstands. It was the 
nation’s first monthly, normal-sized 
comic magazine. 

Max was making money — 
enough to move the Gaineses into 
their own home in Brooklyn. One 
morning, so the family legend goes, 
Max drove to his office at Eastern 
and found that the lock on the door 


had been changed. This was 
Eastern’s way of bidding him good- 
bye. No one knew why he was let 
go, but Max scrambled onward, this 
time to the McClure Syndicate, 
which had recently purchased 
two huge two-color 
printing presses 
from a defunct 
newspaper, The 
New York Graphic. 
Said Max: “You've 
got two presses 
doing nothing. I'll keep them run- 
ning. All I want is fifty percent of all 
the business I get for them.” 

Max hooked the two presses 
together and began turning out four- 
color premium items, one of which 
was a collection of “Skippy” comic 
pages for Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
The presses were rolling, but not 
with full vigor. Max's mind turned 
again to newsstand comic books. 
There was, after all, no reason to 
allow Famous Funnies to keep the 
market all to itself, so he put togeth- 
er another batch of syndicated 
material and again approached Dell, 
An agreement was reached, and 
thus was born Popular Comics, 
which, with “Diék Tracy,” “Little 


Orphan Annie,” “Terry and the 
Pirates,” “Gasoline Alley,” and 
“Skippy,” was probably the best of 
the early comic books. 

“It was a schlock operation,” 
recalls Sheldon Mayer, who worked 


Bill made his first appearance 
at the age of fourteen and 
immediately drove Mayer nuts. 


ten years as Max’s editor and pro- 
duction chief. “We bought the mate- 
rial for practically nothing and 
slapped the books together. Max 
wasn't concerned with the literary 
or entertainment part of it. T had to 
argue to get him to run story strips 
like ‘Terry and the Pirates’ in 
chronological order. The dime 
comic books were just a small part 
of his operation. He was only inter. 
ested in keeping those presses 
rolling.” 

So it was that a sizable portion of 
America’s youth in the 1930's was 
Jured to comic-book reading 
because of one man’s desire to keep 


‘America in 1934. Oddly, the man on the scale 


resembles Bill Gaines as he looked in the 1950s. 


those presses rolling. 

Working for Max Gaines was 
often a mixed blessing. “He was ina 
perpetual state of apoplexy,” says 
Mayer, who was only eighteen when. 
Max hired him. “He treated me like 
his own son — rotten. I 
quit a dozen times on 
principle, but he always 
talked me into coming 
back by giving me more 
money, Even so, I was 
continually underpaid.” 

During the summers, Mayer had 
an additional burden — to find work 
for young Bill, whom Max brought 
in to run errands and make himself 
useful. Bill made his first appear- 
ance at the age of fourteen and 
immediately drove Mayer nuts by 
running through the office, pressing 
the buttons of the intercom system, 
and shouting, “Calling all cars! 
Calling all cars!” 

Mayer, who was working at his 
drawing board, told Bill to sit down 
and not to move until so directed. 
Moments later, Mayer's concentra- 
tion was interrupted by what 
seemed to be some kind of animal 
rising slowly around the back edge 
of his drawing board. It was Bill's 
hair. The hair was followed by the 
face, leering weirdly. Mayer was 
startled into action, which took the 
form of rapping the nose of the face 
with his T-square. The nose bled 
profusely; Mayer, in fact, had never 
seen so much blood in his life. He 
applied wet handkerchiefs to the 
nose and sent it and its owner home. 
Not long afterwards, Max, who had 
been out of the office during the rap 
session, phoned Mayer. 

“Where's Bill?” he asked 

“He's not here,” Mayer said. 

“What do you mean he’s not 
there?” 

“Tsent him home.” 

“Why the hell did 
you do that?” 

“Because if I 
didn't, Iwas afraid 
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Jerry Siegel (above 
and Joe Shuster 


submitted to McClure 
possible syndication 
newspapers. The strip 
was called “Superman,” and its 
creators, Jerry Siegel and Joe 
Shuster, had been trying to sell 
it for four years. But comics 
were controlled by middle- 
aged men, whose ideas 
of adventure began 
with “Tarzan” and 
ended with “Slam 
Bradley.” Mayer 
reacted to 
“Superman” 
with the enthu- 
siasm of youth. 
“This stuff is great,” 
he told Max. “Let's do 
something with it.” 
The wheels in 
-Max’s head began 
turning. He was 
handling the 
printing of Harry 
Donenfeld's 
new Detective 
Comics and 


might do him a physica 
“Well, why don’t you do 
physical injury? It might do 
some good.” 

“I did.” 

“Oh-oh. What did you do?” 

Mayer told him. “Well,” Max 
sighed, thinking ahcad to facing 
Jessie that evening, “I just might have 
to spend the night in the office.” 

Bill did not return to the office 
that summer, but he did put in some 
lime during subsequent vacation 
periods. Mayer noticed that Bill 
often showed flashes of brightness, 
and one day he made the mistake of 
telling Max that Bill was a smart kid. 
“Smart:kid, huh?” Max snorted for 
weeks afterwards, and would pro- 
ceed to relate Bill's most recent act 
of stupidity. 

In the office as at home, Bill 
could not cope with his father's 
bluster. When Max required his 
son's services, he would shout, 


“Drop what you're doing!” Bill, no | knew that 
auatter if he were carrying apencil,a | Donenfeld 
pile of magazines, or a cup of coffee, | was think- 
would comply literally. ing about 
Everyone in Max's office went to 
lunch at noon and came back an 
hour later. Bill decided 
that because his duties | Max Gaines 
were sonebulous, he | let Siegel and shuster's 
creation Superman 
could) set his own | gig through 
Junch hour. One day | his hands. 
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Mts — in front of 


a December day in 

937, Mayer was looking at 
‘a comic strip that had been 
for 
in 


putting out another adventure maga- 
zine. Max had Mayer paste the strips 
into comic-book form, then sent 
“Superman” to Donenfeld. In a 
month or so, the Man of Steel made 
his debut as the lead feature in 
Action Comics. On secing the cover, 
which showed Superman holding an 
automobile above his head, 
Donenfeld is reported to have had a 
fit. “Nobody's going to believe this,” 
he said. “It’s impossible.” 
Donenfeld, as the world now 
knows, was wrong. “Superman” not 
only was able to lift a car, he 
could turn the comic indus- 
try upside down. Within a 
year, Action Comics was 


in the business. As for 
Max, well, he had a 
fat new printing 
contract for 
his presses, 


but that was all. In what Bill calls 
today “the biggest boo-boo in the old 
man’s life,” Max let the hottest prop- 
erty in comic-book history slip 
through his hands. 

Fortunately, he was well-connect- 
ed with Donenfeld, who was in the 
process of building a comic-book 
kingdom. Donenfeld had “Superman” 
and also a second popular caped 
hero, “Batman.” Now, in partnership 
with Max, he would back a new line 
of comics built around other invinci- 
ble heroes. This was the All-Americaft 
line, which produced such critie= 
crushing greats as “The Flash, 
“Hawkman,” “The Mighty Atom,” and 
“Wonder Woman.” The two men built 
up their lines and by 1943 the twenty 
magazines of Donentfeld and Gaines 
accounted for one-third of the 18 mil- 
lion comic books sold each month. 

The two men worked indepen- 
dently. Donenfeld housed his 
Superman-DC group uptown in 
plush, carpeted offices, containing 
big desks and secretaries with good 
legs. Max, a shirtsleeves man, pro- 
duced his All-American line out of a 
no-frills, pipe-rack office downtown 
on Lafayette Street. 

Max considered himself a patriot, 
and one of his first adventure books 
was All-American Comics. One night 


‘Al 1992 the news- 

\ paper strip 

4 63; ‘vor by ie 
5 gobo 

a= 


he came home and told the family. 
“Te got this great lead feature staré 
ring a soldier, a sailor, and a maxifie, 
but T can't come up with names for 
them.” 

Bill piped up, 
“What's the name of. 
the story?” 

“Red, Whiteand 
Blue,” said Max. 

“Whymot call 
the héroes Red, | 
Whitey, and 
Blovey?” offered 
Bill. 
Max winced 
slightly at the 
name Blooey, | 


suggestion. It 
was Dill’s first 
contribution 
to the world 
of comics. ; 
But all was not roses within thé 
new partnership, especially after 
Donenfeld, in one of his typically 
impulsive gestures, gave his half of 
the All-American group to his accoun- 
tant, Jack Liebowitz, and they didn’t 
get along. Bill remembers that every 
afternoon his father would take a taxi 
to the uptown offices, where he, 
Liebowitz, and Donenfeld would 


scream at each other for two hours. 
Something had to give and that some- 
thing was Max's patience. In early 
1945, he hurled out his ultimatum: 
“You buy me out or I'll buy you out.” 
They bought him out. 

Max demanded $500,000, free 
and clear after taxes. He got it, after 
which he announced his retirement. 
Two weeks later, he was back in 
business, happy again to be his own 
boss and not having to report to any 
partner. It was not a successful re- 
entry. The uptown group had bought 
all his adventure titles and left him 
with a handful of rather quiet prop- 
erties, bearing non-socko titles like 
Ricture Stories From The Bible, 
Pitiure Stories From American 
History, Tiny Tot Comics, and 
American Fables. 


Inside Max beat 
re ee the heart of a 
ie teacher, and 


Detective 


she called his 
new company 
Educational 
Comics. He 
took special 
pride in his 
Biblical stories, 
even though 
producing them 
brought no 


long it took 
Moses to cross 
the desert,” he 
fe peice screamed at 

an artist. “I want it 
in three panels.” 

Max plugged away, pouring in 
$100,000 of his own money to keep 
the company going. Despite the 
losing effort, he was liv- 
ing the good life. 


(Continued on 
page 54) 
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THE }@LAIDWORLD OF WILLIAM M. GAINES PART II 


(Continued from.page 19) 


He had bought a fine new home in 
White Plains, and the family spent 
ils summers at the house on Lake 
Placid. Bill had survived his three 
years in the Army and, despite the 
fact that he would never amount to 
anything, was piling up almost a 
‘Straight A average while studying 
to. be a teacher at’ New York 
University. The only pressing fami- 
ly problem was Bill's marriage to 
Hazel, which was crumbling fast. 

In mid-August, 1947, Bill made a 
painful phone call to his parents, 
vacationing at Lake Placid. Hazel 
had left him to get a divorce. Jessie 
became hysterical. “How could 
they do this to me?” she wailed. 
She appealed to Max, “Do some- 
thing!” Max invited up old friends 
Sam and Helen Irwin to keep his 
wife company. The Irwins were 
good for Jessie and would help 
take her mind off Bill's divorce: 

On the afternoon.of August 20, 
Bill and his friend, Sy Koones, after. 
running some errands, returned ta 
Bill’s apartment and were met by 
the landlord) Bill was told to call 
his Uncle Will in the Bronx. 

“What's up Will?” Bilbasked, on 
reaching his uncle. 

“There's been an accident at the 
lake,” Will said. 

“Is it my mother?” Bill asked, 
assuming that she had attempted sui- 
cide because of his broken marriage. 

“No, it's your father,” Will said. 
“He's dead.” 


The accident had come with 
practically no warning. Elaine and 
a girlfriend had decided to swim 
across Lake Placid, and Max, Sam 
Irwin, and the Irwins’ son, 
Billy, were in Max’s 
Chris Craft, follow- 
ing \ the girls. 
Halfwa across, 


another boat came charging 
through the water and plowed into 
the front of the Gaines boat, 
instantly killing Max and Sam 
Trwin. Billy escaped unscathed; it is 
believed that in the brief moment 
before impact, Max grabbed: the 
boy and threw him into the rear of. 
the boat, thereby saving his life. 

Koones drove Bill to the lake. 
Bill tried to make jokes on the way 
up, but arriving at the summer’ 
home he went to pieces. The next 
day he wandered off by himself. 
Elaine went out looking for him 
and found him in the boathouse, 
sobbing uncontrollably. 

‘The funeral was held in White 
Plains and was well-attended. 
Many of the mourners driving up 
from New York City were met near 
the parkway by a highway patrol- 
man, who personally escorted 
them to the Gaines’s house. The 
patrolman was the man whose 
son's hospital bills-had been paid 
for by Max Gaines. 


HAPTER 


Ii’s YOUR 
BUSINESS, BILL 


Bill Gaines sat in his father’s chair 
behind his father's desk and mar- 
veled at the parade of bosomy, leggy 
females that cavorted before his 
eyes. The luscious beauties interest- 
ed him as did the young artist who 
had drawn them. 

It was March, 1948, and Bill 
was into his seventh month as tit- 
ular head of his father’s business. 
He had been dead set against it, 
but his mother, on the advice of 
various people, had decided to 
keep Educational Comics going. 


So he came down to the office to 
sit behind the desk, sign checks, 
and wonder what the hell he was 
doing there. 

“It was remarkable that he had 
the confidence to walk in the door, 
considering that his father had treat- 
ed him like the local cretin,” says 
novelist William Woolfolk, who had 


\WLustracn a7 iGo AACONES 


obseryed the father-son relationship 
while packaging comics for Max. 
‘Bill felt, or at least hoped, that his 
Stint as so-called head of the firm 
would be temporary. He was, after all, 
completing his final year at New York 
University, after which he would 
begin his life’s work as a teacher. 

“How the hell can Irun a business 
when I couldn’t even make it as the 
old man’s stockroom boy?” he asked 
his friend, Sy Koones. 

“You can do it, you really can,” 
Koones said over and over. 

Bill wasn't so sure. The business 
was moping along, $100,000 in the 
red, turning out his father’s weak 
line of kiddie comics. And if his 
father, who knew the business, had 
failed, what chance did Bill have? He 
didn’t have the first idea of what a 
publisher, which he was now imper- 
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sonating, was supposed to do. He 
spent his office hours playing gin 
rummy with his cousin, Buddy 


Rogin, and Rogin beat him every 
time. Then there was old curmud- 
geon Frank Lee, Max's long-time 
business manager, who welcomed 


Bill as one accepts the common cold 
— after a short spell it would hope- 
fully go away. Worst of all was the 
recurring dream that disturbed Bill's 
sleep, a quasi-nightmare in which 
Max would appear and tell his son 
that he wanted his business back. 

But now, as he looked at the 
array of busty beauties spread out 
before him, he was stirred into 
action. He chatted with the artist, 
whose name was Al Feldstein, about 
the possibilities of turning out a 
teen-age love magazine. The project 
never got off the ground, but Bill, in 
what seemed to him then a major 
decision, hired Feldstein to draw 
western and crime stories. 

Until then, most of the decisions in 
the office were made by Sol Cohen, 
who had been Max's circulation man- 
ager, and Frank Lee. But Bill was feel- 
ing his way into the business. “He was 


Gaines evolved the title Moon Girl into Weird Fantasy 
slowly to avoid paying the post office extra money. 


taking over, but you never would have 
known it,” remembers Dorothy 
Woolfolk, then an EC freelance editor, 
“He was always curious, always ask- 
ing questions, but never in the steam- 
roller manner of his father. Gradually, 
he got to know his magazines, got to 
know what he wanted.” 

One thing he wanted was to 
make use of Feldstein’s lus- 
cious females, and together he 
and Feldstein started Modern 
Love, a romance comic featur- 
ing such attractions as “Dime- 
a-Dance Hostess” and “I Had 
Two Husbands!” Bill showed 
the first issue to Lee, who 
responded true to form. 

“It's your business, Bill,” he 
said, shaking his head and 
returning to his ledgers. 

Modern Love was followed 
by A Moon, A Girl...Romance 
and then by Saddle Romances. 
Bill and Feldstein particularly 
enjoyed writing replics to the 
queries that filled the maga- 
zines lovelom pages. In “Ad- 
vice from Adrienne,” 
the advice was 
partly Bill's, despite 
the fact that he 
knew next to 
nothing about 
romance. The 
Post Office 
required a 
deposit of two 
thousand dol- 
lars to obtain a 
second-class 
mailing permit 
for any new maga- 
zine. To counter this, 
a publisher would 
reword an old title and try 
to sneak it through on the original 
deposit. Thus, Moon Girl And The 
Prince (space adventure) became 
Moon Girl (more of the same), 
which became Moon Girl Fights 
Crime (space and crime), which 
became A Moon, A Girl...Romance 


te 


a 
st 
2 CO 


(love). When Bill tried to change 
this last title into Weird Fantasy 
(science fiction), it was all too much 
for the Post Office, which stopped 
the shenanigans and made EC pay a 
new deposit, 

But he enjoyed working up new 
titles with Feldstein and with 
another up-and-coming - artist, 
Johnny Craig, and by the end of 
1949 was publishing six love, 
crime, and western comics, all of 
which were of his own making. But 
his father continued to invade his 
sleep and he required constant 
reassurance from Koones. 
Occasionally, when he was con- 
vinced some task was beyond him, 
he ran to his father’s old editor, 
Sheldon Mayer. 

One night Mayer was startled 
out of his slumber by the door bell 
ringing. he looked at the clock. It 
was 3 A.M. He wandered down to 
the front door, and there was Bill, 
unable to sleep and requiring 
advice about some office crisis. 

The two talked through the 
night, well past dawn. It 
was one of many 
talks they 

would have, 
with Mayer 
generally tel- 
ling Bill that 
he couldn't 
become suc- 
cessful until 
he stopped 
regarding EC 
as a great toy. 
“I got the 
feeling that Bill 
went into the 
business as ajoke, 
to see if he could screw 
up things, changesthem for 
his private amuse- 
ment, and spill 
manage to make 
money doing it,” 
Mayer  @emem- 
bers. “I suggested ' 


a 
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that he see a psychiatrist, but 
it took me years to get him to 
do it.” 

Maybe Mayer's theory is right. 
Maybe Bill did have a lot of rebel- 
lion to get out of his system, Years 
earlier, when he worked as Max's 
editor, Mayer had set down a list of 
taboos to be observed to the letter 


by all of Max's writers and artists. 
Among them: 


Never show anybody stabbed or shot. 
Show no torture scenes. 

Never show a hypodermic needle. 
Don't chop the limbs off anybody. 


Never show a coffin, 
especially with anybody in it. 


Less than four years after taking 
over his father's business, Bill 
would have punctured every taboo 
on the list. 

The name of the new game was 
horror. Bill and Feldstein were 
dabbling with a revolutionary kind 
of cdmic, designed to shake up 
readers with tales of terror and 
suspense.»They had concocted 
three or four of these 
Stories and inserted 
them as single fea- 
tures in their crime 
magazines. The 


reader response was enthusiastic. 
The office reaction was less so. 
Frank Lee looked at the new stuff, 
shook his head, and said, “It’s your 
business, Bill.” Sol Cohen was con- 
vineed that EC was on a collision 
course with disaster. “The ship is 
sinking,” he told Bill and resigned. 
Bill and Feldstein smiled. They 
were convinced they were on to 
something. 


They were. The old titles were 
phased out and in early 1950 the 
first two magazines in a brand-new 
line made their premiere — The 
Crypt of Terror and The Vault of 
Horror. These were the eerie van- 
guard of what was being promoted 
as “Entertaining Comics — A New 
trend in Comic Books” (“Ed- 
ucational Comics” seemed inappro- 
priate), and they became successful 
in about as short a time as a line of 
new comics can. Even the whole- 
salers, who at first took a dim view 
of such sensational fare, showed 
grudging interest as they saw the EC 
sales figures zoom. 

Other new titles emerged — The 
Haunt of Fear, Shock Suspen- 
Stories, Crime SuspenStories, 
Weird Science, and Weird Fantasy 
— and each seethed with wild, 
twisting tales brought to life by 


spectacular art that today is regard- 
ed by aficionados as the dawning of 
a new age in comic-book illustra- 
tion. Gaines not only was building 
an empire, he was laying the foun- 
dation for what would become the 
most fanatic cult in the history of 
the industry. 

He didn't know this at the time, of 
course, but he did know that he 
could smell success and that every- 


Gaines’s and Feldstein's 1950s horror titles 
began a new (and some would say disturbing) 
trend in comic books. 


one in the office was bursting with 
enthusiasm — well, almost every- 
one. There was still Frank Lee. 
Gaines took infinite pains to avoid 
discussing anything new with him. 
Not so Feldstein, who could not con- 
trol his fervor. Every time he fin- 
ished a cover, he would show it to 
Lee and ask, “How do you like it?” 
and every time Lee would answer, “I 
don't like it.” 

But horror had taken hold. The 
new magazines brought in so much 
money that within a year EC’s finan- 
cial problems were wiped out. A 
short time later, Gaines dreamt again 
of his father, who extended his hand 
and said, “You're doing a great job.” 

And that particular problem was 
wiped out, too. 
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‘ines has a compulsion for n 
Gin orderliness that is unwary Ines 
Crotchet led to the memorable tale, “Neat 
Job,” in which a wife is driven to desper- 
Eanes us neg Mh 

ickisi it 
leading characters ae ee 
which happened to be 
fe Dreeben and his 
19 excerpts reveal how vil 
Were treated in EC's horror mee i 


Arthur comes home from work 
immediately inspects his Wardrobe. ie 


eR Beano, the laundry came hack 


NOR: Yes, Arthur, 
Bsns rene ay on 
ELEANOR: Yos, Artin. 
Arthur checks the state of the Kitchen. 
eset ith one from 


jot? That's You 
Don't fet it 

ELEANOR: Yes, Arthur. iad 

The denouement occurs wher 

finds that Eleanor has dropped outs 

Many jars of nails that he has arranged in 

Precise order in his basement workshop. 


ARTHUR: You wanted to ict 
meen down fora mail eee ares 


jar, eh? Sloppy... slop, Elea 
broke th neal 
bs me vf apa meee do anything neat? 


Eleanor can take it no longer, “| 
. id 
away and my hand closed on Sinan 
ee Of one of Arthur's tools! | pulled 
ly its place as everything went 


ans ial Panes, she confesses to two. 


ELEANOR: | romember wantlr 
Veould be neatt | wanted came 
Veleaned up everything eben tea is 
aa lady, you certainly did a 


In the jars the reader sees 

Eleanor's handiwork. Each sa with 
ie Particular part of Arthur's body it con- 
a es (ION caps 2);*Pancr eas(1);" 
Agee 9) Heart(1); “Teath(32).” 


result of 


CHAPTER 5 


YOU SHARPEN 
THE PENCILS, THE 
PENCILS SHARPEN 

YOUR HEAD 


The horror schedule was 
exhausting. Each day a com- 
plete script had to be written 
and gotten ready for one of 
the freelance artists. The 
labor began around 9:30 in 
the morning, with Gaines 
tossing out springboards for 
plots to Feldstein. Gaines 
read furiously in those days, 
searching for any idea, any 

gimmick that might turn 
Feldstein on. 

“Al and I would sit there,” 
he recalls, “and I'd try to sell 
him on a springboard. After he 
had rejected the first thirty- 
three on general principles, he 
might show a lille interest in 
number thirty-four. Then I'd 
give him the hard sell and he'd 
run into the next room and start 
breaking down the plot into 
story form. He'd normally write 
astory in three hours, but during 
those three hours I'd have a ner- 

vous stomach, wondering if Al 
was going to come in screaming, 
‘T can't. write that G**damn plot!’ 
When that happened, it would be 
early afternoon, and we'd have to 
start all over again because we 
simply had to have a complete 
story by five o'clock.” 
Most of the stories were terror- 
tinged vignettes of foul play and 
retribution. In a tale titled, appro- 
priately, “Foul Play,” a baseball 
player murders an opponent 
through the use of poisoned 
spikes. Revenge takes place when 
the victim's teammates dismember 
the villain and play an eerie mid- 
night ballgame, using his limbs as 
bats and his vital organs as bases. 


is chopped into small pieces by his 
wife after the tainted horsemeat 
he'd been selling kills their son. 
Gaines often based plots on his 
own obsessions and phobias. His 
deep-seated distrust of women led 
to what he called the Don't-Ever- 
‘Trust-Your-Wife-As-Far-As-You-Can- 
Throw-Her premise. (“We got a lot 
of mileage out of scheming wives 
and vengeful husbands”). His belief 
that man is inherently evil and ani- 
mals are inherently good also 
proved a good source (“man meets 
animal, man mistreats animal, ani- 
mal takes revenge on man”). His 
hatred of vivisection led to a story 
called “The Probers,” in which a sci- 
entist who takes fiendish delight in 
cutting up guinea pigs is captured 
by creatures from another planet, 
who put him in a cage and, yes, cut 
him up. 

Gaines looked for springboards 
everywhere. After watching live lob- 
sters being broiled, he plotted “Half- 
Baked,” in which a sadist who 
enjoys cooking lobsters end up get 
ting split down the middle and 
broiled alive. 

This was formula, of course, but 
the readers ate it up. Youngsters 
began sending in plots. One canny 
youth suggested a story in which a 
man with a mania for sharpening 
pencils winds up with his head 

being sharpened to a point. 
“We can't use if,” 
Gaines told Feld- 
stein, “but, the 
kid has the right 


In another story, “Taint the 


formula’ — you 
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sharpen the pencils, the pencils 
sharpen your head.” 

As the months flew by, Gaines 
found it harder and harder to come 
up with the appropriate plots, espe- 
cially for his science fiction comics. 
He and Feldstein turned to a new 
source — the short stories of Ray 
Bradbury. Seeing his stories adapted 
into comic form, Bradbury, who had 
not been consulted, wrote Gaines, 
“You have inadvertantly omitted my 
royalty on the two stories of mine 
you used in a recent issue.” 
However, he was delighted with 
Feldstein's treatment and allowed 
EC to use his stories in return for a 
modest royalty. As Gaines explains 
it, “We swiped his stories and he 
caught us.” 


appoaled in 


graphs. A special favorite was 
Graham Ingels, whose 
cadaverous inkings 
endeared him to the 

hearts of the readers, 

and who signed his 

work with the nick- 

name, “Ghastly.” More 

than anyone, Ingels per- 
sonifies the horror era, 
partly because of his ghoul- 
ish craft, partly because he van. 
ished in the late 1950's. At the 1972 
EC Fan Addict Convention, several 
devotces sported large buttons read- 
ing “Ghastly Lives!” During the con- 
clave, Gaines reveuled that Ingels 
had been traced to Florida, but that 
“Ghastly” preferred not to disclose 
the exact location. Comic histo- 
rian Bhob Stewart has likened 


the game, Gaines : Ingels to Ambrose Bierce: “He 
aoe Digest for oat iMte Lg simply disappeared, where- 
riot bring i wee ie gus towhat@ abouts unknown, and has not 
ma a TON ‘should be: been found yet.” 
u aout our horror cay cn 2 
\ stemaiee devils, goblins or fhe Uke. Boab — 
We howe no ghosts, ri 
and 
‘We (dlerate vampires way A month or so before the 
{ioe ain at horror period began, a thin, 
inpeataciet cit owlfaced artist presented 
mummy, ‘ 

i n occastona zombie or himself in Gaines's office. He 
Well aorta enupis tales of was Harvey Kurtzman and he 
sadism). triumph thought that Educational 
Virtue doesnt always hve 12 Comics, which was Gaines's 


Essential as they were, the plots 
and scripts played second fiddle to 
the artwork — at least to the eyes of 
many EC fans. Feldstein, unlike 
most comic-book editors of the day, 
encouraged the artists to develop 
individual styles. Gaines made stars 
out of his illustrators, spotlighting 
them in full-page biographies in var- 
jous isstes. Virtually unknown 
when they came to EC, they 
. emerged as celebrities, 
their youthful admir- 
ers deluging them 
with fan mail and 
requests for auto- 


~ listing in the Yellow Pages, was 
an outfit where he might draw edu- 
cational comics. Gaines steered 
Kurtzman to an uncle, David Gaines, 
who occasionally brought in com- 
mercial jobs for EC to produce. Yes, 
David Gaines did have need of an 
artist for an educational pamphlet, 
and so it happened that Harvey 
Kurtzman, who would later begin 
MAD, got his first EC job illustrating 
Lucky Luke, a comic book about 
venereal disease. 

Kurtzman later joined Gaines's sta- 
ble of horror artists, then edited and 
wrote two war comics, Froniline 
Combat and Two-Fisted Tales during 
the years of the Korean War. 


Editor Al Feldstein would 
Write a story a day for 
Gaines’s horror comics. 


The new en 
tries brought 
EC’s number 
of New Trend 
titles to nine, 
with seven pro- 
duced by Feld- 
stein and two by 
Kurtzman. 

The working methods of the two 
young men differed, to say the least. 
Feldstein was a dynamo, writing a 
story a day for more than four years, 
never missing a deadline, churning 
out more material than any editor- 
writer in the business. His horror 
and suspense magazines became 
EC’s perennial moncy-makers. The 
stories, if not always inspired, were 
slick and highly readable. His sci- 
ence-fiction comics, on the other 
hand, rarely made a profit. Gaines 
kept them going because “everyone 
at EC loved them,” especially 
Feldstein, who poured the cream of 
his talent into them. 

Kurtzman played tortoise to 
Feldstein's hare, but at EC slow and 
steady did not win the race. He 
couldn't stand the distraction of an 
office, so he worked out of his 
home, where he plotted each panel 
of his war comics with painstaking 
precision. He buried himself in 
research. If he were recreating, say, 
the Battle of Gettysburg, every uni- 
form, every rifle, sometimes every 
hillock had to look authentic. In a 
story on the Korean War, Kurtzman 
had the native troops speak 
Korean, double-checking the dia- 
logue with an official at the Korean 
Consulate to make sure that the 
speech was accurate. 

“Harvey knew the research 
rooms at the New York Public 
Library inside out,” recalls Jerry 
DeFuccio, who served § as 
Kurtzman’s legman. While writing 
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the story, “The Silent Service,” 
Kurtzman sent DeFuccio to the 
United States submarine base in 
New London, Connecticut. “I want 
you to bring back the scream of the 
Klaxon, the sound of the diving 
alarm, the chime of the dinner 
bell,” Kurtzman ordered, “and let 
me know when you get there.” De 
Fuccio not only visited the base, he 
went down in a submarine, after 
which he wired Kurtzman, “MANY 
BRAVE HEARTS ARE BURIED IN 
THE DEEP. GLUB GLUB.” 

Kurtzman himself went up in a 
Grumman seaplane, not finding out 
until he was airborne and fitted out. 
with a parachute that the plane was 
making a test flight. When he wrote 
a story on Army medics, he pro- 
cured an official medical kit and 
told artist Jack Davis to reproduce it 
faithfully. “No, Jack,” Kurtzman 
complained when he was brought 
the artwork, “the gauze pad goes to 
the right of the sulpha.” 

For all his nit-picking, Kurtzman 
turned out marvelous material, 
probably the best war comics ever 


to see print. Unlike other combat 
books, his were semi-documen 
taries, unadorned with false senti- 
ment and propaganda and ringing 
with authenticity. Kurtzman’s wars 


some, outlandish terror. 


There was Marie Severin, 


Gaines's colorist, and a very moral 
Catholic, who made her feelings 
known by coloring dark blue any 


were not events to be romanticized. 

“I became obsessed with the 
idea of communicating real 
events,” he recalls. “When I wrote 
about Iwo Jima, I avoided the usual 
glamorous stuff of the big, good- 
looking G.I. beating up the ugly lit- 
tle yellow man.” 


Recently, Gaines was asked 
which he enjoyed 
more — the horror 


years or the MAD 
years. His response 
was immediate: the 
horror years were 
the most rewarding 
period in his life. 
For one thing, he 
was proving he 
could make money 
doing something he 
liked. For another, 
he was getting his 
initial glimpse of the 
zany world of the 
creative artist. 
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Wood, outwardly a 
quiet chap, who liked to sneak the 
unexpected into his panels, such 
as making an arch-criminal look 
like Pope Pius XII and a victimized 
hero resemble Stalin. 

There was Jack Davis, a modest 
country boy from Georgia who 
could be sold the Brooklyn 
Bridge, yet amazed the EC crew 
with his matchless scenes of grue- 


panel she thought was in bad taste. 
Feldstein has called her “the con 
science of EC.” Nevertheless, it was 
Marie who stretched out Gaines on 
a stockroom table and created his 
“death mask” out of plaster of paris. 
Her dream was to see the office 
walls lined with the masks of the 
horror comics crew. 

There was Feldstein, who could- 
n't pass up a bargain. Gaines had 
inherited from his father a diamond 


Jerry DeFuccio, left, with Lenny Brenner. As Harvey Kurtzman’s 
There was Wally researcher, DeFuccio once submerged in a Navy sub. 


ring worth $3,500. He wore it 
always. One day he paid a jeweler 
thirty-five dollars to make an exact 
duplicate out of zircon. Gaines 
began to mistreat the phony ring, 
throwing it across the’ room and 
kicking it. Feldstein 
was shocked. After 
all, the ring. “was 
worth $3,500. In a 
final fit; Gaines 
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pulled the ring off his finger and 
shouted, “I'm sick of wearing this 
lousy thing! I'll sell it for a hundred 
dollars.” “Sold!” said Feldstein, 
faster than a speeding bullet. Gaines 
didn’t have the heart to take the 
money. 

There was Kurtzman, who wrote 
about war the way it was but could 
not overcome his own timidity. 
Gaines remembers waiting an hour 
for Kurtzman to arrive at the office 
for an important meeting. Finally, 
Gaines phoned him. 

“Harvey, where are you?” 

“I'm home,” Kurtzman said. 

“What happened?” Gaines asked. 

“I drove down and parked near 
the office, and when I got out of the 

car)a gang of children 
attacked me, so I got 
back in my car and 
drove home.” 

And \there was 
p/ Will Elder, he of the 


macabre whimsy, who once sent his 
wife a valentine on which was 
attached the heart of a chicken with 
an arrow through it. Elder's talents 
developed early. When he was ten, 
he cut out small paper figures of a 
woman being chased by a man wield- 
ing a huge Imife. he placed the fig 


There was 


day, the students and teacher went 
to an adjoining room to collect 
their coats. There they found 
Elder, his face whitened with 
chalk dust, hanging from a coat 
hook. A year or so later, Elder 
ripped his clothes, smeared him- 
self with red paint and walked into 


who wrote 


about war the way it was but could 
not overcome his own timidity. 


ures on the turntable of a phono- 
graph, then projected the revolving 
figures onto the window shade of his 
living room. While passersby 
gawked at the scene, Elder 
screamed “Help! Help!” in a high 
voice from inside the house. 

Elder was irrepressible. One 
day in school he failed to appear 
for a class taught by an especially 
nervous teacher. At the end of the 


his house, where his mother was 
entertaining. The sight upset his 
mother to the point of calling an 
ambulance. This time Elder had 
gone too far. He was too frightened 
to reveal his hoax and allowed 
himself to be rushed to a hospital. 
The doctor on emergency duty 
examined him and, of course, 
found nothing wrong. It was fortu- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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(Continued from page 60) 


nate, Elder has said, that the man 
was not a psychiatrist. 

Elder attended high school with 
Bess Myerson, who knew him as 
Wolf, his real first name, which he 
used until he entered the Army. In 
1945, shortly after being discharged, 
Elder and two Army buddies were 
passing by Loew's State Theatre on 
Broadway. Making a personal 
appearance was Miss Myerson, who 
had recently been named Miss 
America. Elder bet his chums a siz- 
able amount of money that on see- 
ing him, Miss Myerson would throw 
her arms around him. His buddies 
took the bet, whereupon Elder sent 
word, via the stage door attendant, 
that Wolf Elder would like to see 
Miss America. Moments later, Miss 
Myerson appeared, screamed 


“Wolfie!” and hugged her school- 
mate. Elder’s buddies, open- 
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mouthed, paid up. 

And, of coursegsthere was 
Gaines, who was. everyone's 
favorite audieneé because he 

laughed out loud and long at 
any nonsense that was per- 
petrated. One “morning, 
Feldstein and Johnny\Craig’ 
decided'to give Gaines a 
blazing welcome. The idea 
was tospread flammable. 
rubber cement, thinnér.on 
the floor of Feldstein's. 
office, summon Gaines, 
then ignite the liquid ashe 
entered. It went,accord- 
ing po plan, ckcept 
that “‘when Gaines 
walked into the infemo he 
slipped) On the stuff 
and fell to the floor. 
Feldstein, “terrified, 
jumped on Gaines and 
beat out the, flanies. 
Gaines, eyer'so slighit= 
ly singéd, was hysterical 
with laughter. 

Te was not the nor- 
mal. breed of boss. 
Atfiong other unortho- 
doxies, he dressed 
‘sloppily and’ went for 


days without shaving. One day the 


building's elevator operator, 
whose name was Cesar, took out 
his billfold and said, “Here’s a dol- 
lar. Get yourself a shave.” Gaines 
snatehed the dollar and kept it, 
which bothered Cesar, who had not 
expected Gaines to take the offer 
seriously.) From then on, Gaines 
scrupulously avoided Cesar, some- 
times even walking — yes, walking 
—up and down the seven flights to 
avoid a confrontation. Cesar 
became frantic) Me wanted his dol- 
lar back. Gaines let the intrigue go 
on for a month, then One morning 
strolled casually into Cesar’s eleva- 
tor and returned the dollar. 

For all his sloppiness and practi- 
cal jokes{ Gaines projected an 
employer's image. Walter Kast’s kid 
brother’ Paul, “whom Gaines. 
cffiployed briefly as a stockroomt 
boy,-was"amiazed to come into the 
office and_behold*this*“teacher 


type of aaman” running things. “He 


appeared easygoingy 
but there was no, 
doubt. that he was 
the leader,” Kast 
recalls. “Its in- 
eredible how he 


slid into his new role,” 

Tranquility reigned. Gaines's 
sales figures showed that he had 
up to half a million readers per 
issue, and he was happy. Feldstein, 
who was blasting out seven maga- 
zines and getting a good fee for 
each, also was happy. The artists 


lampooned what he knew best — 
the comics themselves. He 
became excited about the idea 
and told Gaines, who liked it but 
didn’t expect to make any money 
from it. The first issue of the new 
magazine came out in the summer 
of 1952. During the planning 


were working regularly and were 
paid on delivery of a job, and they 
were happy, too. Well, then, was 
everybody happy? No, Kurtzman 
was not happy. He was producing 
two successful war comics and 
felt that his income should be 
closer to Feldstein’s. Gaines point- 
ed out that Feldstein was turning 
out seven books to Kurtzman’s 
two, then put forth a proposition. 
“Tl tell you what, Harvey. I 
know you're a humorist. Why don’t 
you put out a humor magazine. 
Just slip it in between your two 
war bodks and your income will go 
up fifty percent.” 
Kurtzman thought it 
Over and decided 
that. the kind of 
humor magazine 
for him to do 
would be one that 


stages, it was referred to as EC's 
Mad Mag. This title was eventual- 
ly shortened to MAD. 

‘There had never been anything 
quite like it, this furshlugginer 
MAD. Scripted by Kurtzman and 
illustrated by EC veterans Will 
Elder, Wally Wood, Jack Davis, 
and John Severin, the new maga- 
zine began by parodying those 
comics that Kurtzman liked least 
— Gaines’s horror and suspense 
stories. Later, MAD assaulted 
other venerated institutions of 
comicdom. “Archie,” the fun-lov- 
ing lLeenager, emerged as 
“Starchie,” a zipgun-carrying juve- 
nile delinquent. “Superduperman” 
(guess who) spent eight pages bat- 
tling his rival super-hero, Captain 
Marbles (guess who again). Other 
efforts ‘included “Little Orphan 
Melvin.” “Melvin of the Apes,” and 


“Smilin’ Melvin” — Kurtzman had 
a thing about the name Melvin — 
and an onslaught on Walt Disney's 
most revered creation, titled 
“Mickey Rodent.” 

Kurtzman hung in with his war 
comics, but was overwhelmed by 
his one great enemy — time. He 
simply couldn't meet the deadlines. 
Besides, the Korean War had ended 
and sales of the books were slip- 
ping. Taps sounded for Frontline 
Combat in 1953 and for Two-Fisted 
Tales a year later. 

MAD, however, was taking off 
like a skyrocket, building up a 
loyal, sometimes fanatical, follow- 
ing. Among its converts was Lyle 
Stuart, a controversial young pub- 
lisher, whose tabloid, Expose, 
assailed sacrosanct areas of the 
American establishment. Stuart 
wrote a letter praising MAD and 
requesting a subscription. Gaines 
wrote back that he was a charter 
subscriber and zealous admirer of 
Stuart's Expose and enclosed a 
foot-high parcel containing™all of 
EC's magazinestA™ week later, 
Gairiés bought shares of Expose 
stock, which Kept Stuart from 
going out of business, 

A friendship developed. (Gaines 
was impressed by Stuart's indepen- 
dence. He couldn't understand how 
aman on the brink of poverty could 
appear so confident. Stuart, themas 
now, thought thatsGaines was one 
of thedast6f the world’s “originals.” 

Stuart became EC’s business 
manager after Frank Lee retired in 
1953. Gaines would soon find that 
Stuart was a helpful man to have 
around. The days of the horror 
comics were numbered. A witch- 
hunt was afoot in the land, and 
Gaines’s name was on the list. 


BILE! BILE! 


Throughout the horror period, 
Gaines lived with his mother. Jessie 
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was happy having her son around 
because fighting with him brought 
back memories of her marriage to 
Max, 

“We were very fond of each 
other, but we couldn't stand 
cach other,” says Gaines. 

“There was a healthy mutu- | 
al respect,” recalls Sy Koones. 

“They maintained a high | 
level of bickering banter,” 
offers Paul Kast. 

Jessie Gaines was a very 
proper lady and she was appalled 
by many aspects of her son's behav- 
ior. But Gaines, fortified perhaps by 
the flush of success, was not easily 
domineered, as can be evidenced in 
these tender mother-son exchanges: 

JESSIE: Why are you 

driving so fast? 

BILL: Because I want to splatter 

my body all over the road. 

JESSIE: Why do you smoké 

so much? 

BILLSBecause Iwant to 

get lungicancer. 

JESSIE: Why don't yon 

lose weight? 

BILL: Because some day they 

May give\an awatd for Biggest 

Slob and T want to win it. 

One night Gaines dined with the 
Feldsteins..The meal was marred by 
afailyQuarfel, whereupon Gaines, 
with infinite wisdom, lectured the 


ry in the car,” 


| 


Feldsteins that it was bad manners 
to argue in front of a guest. A few 
weeks later, the Feldsteins dined 
with Bill and Jessieswho launched 
into a shouting match that.made' the 
Teldsteins’ tiff seem like a tea party. 
The Feldstéin§ were outraged. How 
dare Bill lecttre them when he 
behaved just as badly! Bill replied 
that quarreling with one’s mother 
was an entirely different_matter’ 
than quarréling with one’s wife, a 
pidte of logic thahhedid not. believe 
for one mintites 
Jessi@and Bill lived for a time in 
Brooklyn, then, after the horror 
comics caught on, moved into a 
plush high-rise in Manhattan. She 
was proud, perhaps a bit stunned, to 
see her son a success in business, 
but her proper 
Pennsylvania 
soul recoiled 
at his behavior 
in public, 
Bill was and 
is a gutty driv- 
er. One after- 
noon, accompa- 
nied by Jessie 
and Walter Kast, 
he sped down 
Manhattan's 
West Side high- 
way at seventy 
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miles an hour. Another motorist 
passed Bill and cut him off. Bill 
accelerated to eighty and cut him 

off. The other motorist cut off Bill 
again, this time spitting on Bill's 


zoomed through the Brooklyn- 
Battery Tunnel. At the toll- 
| booth, Bill saw the other 

motorist talking to a cop and 

pointing toward Bill’s car. Bill 
leaped out, raced up to the cop, 
and screamed, “The son of a bitch 


/ spit on my car!” 


From the back seat came Jessie's 
mortified shriek — “BILL! BILL!” 

Around the same period, Bill, 
again accompanied by Kast and 
Jessie,.was involved'in a minor col- 
Vision in) Queens. While Bill dis- 
cussed the ‘actident with the other 
driver, 4 woman bystander came 
over to Kast and yelled, "I saw the 
whole thing!”” Why don’t you 
Cominunisis go baek where you 
came from!” Bilhdashed back to his 
car and loudly called théywoman 
every ‘fourletter Word.hé could 
think off 

From the back seat came Jessie's 
anguished scream of distress — 
“BILL! BILL!” 

It may be argued with some 
degree of success that Dill was not 
the easiest kind of son to under- 
stand. 

“He was a very different kind of 
boy,” says his sister Elaine 
“Sometimes I think he worked at 
being different.” 

He showed his talents early. At 
the age of seven, he dismayed the 
faculty at Berkeley Institute, a pri 
vate school, by blowing itchinggand 
sneezing powder on his classinates. 
At Berkeley, students were required 
to print their lessons, 

Bill wrote his in 
script. In the fiftht 
grade, he tranis= 
ferred to a public 
school where stu- 


car while passing. Both cars _ 
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dents were required to write in 
script. Not Bill, who penned his 
lessons in print. 

He liked using his mind almost 
anywhere but in the 
classroom. He 
spent one summer 
studying _hiero 
glyphics at the 
Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. He 
became a proficient photographer 
and set up his own darkroom. He 
learned how to read Braille, and he 
mastered enough sleight-of-hand to 
become a practiced amateur magi- 
cian. He went his own way. Other 
lads might say their prayers, Bill 
gave God some thought, decided it 
was illogical for Him to exist, and at 
the age of twelve became an atheist. 
Gaines's refusal to be a believer has 
persisted to this day. Whenever he 
wants to convey sincerity, he pref- 
aces it by saying, “I swear on my 
honor as an atheist...” 

Bill and his teenage friends were 
an odd lot — loners all yet liking 
each other's company. One 
Saturday, Bill and Walter Kast decid- 
ed to see the show at Radio City 
Music Hall. They asked George 
Rabin if he wanted to come along. 
George, as was occasionally his 
way, wouldn't answer. Bill and 
Walter set off for the subway. 
George followed a block behind 
them. Bill and Walter boarded the 
subway. So did George, but in anoth- 
er car. Bill and Walter entered the 
theatre and look their seats. George 
sat in the row behind them. 
Throughout the movie, George kept 
hitting Bill and Walter on the back of 
the head. Bill and Walter would 
make no response. The movie 
ended, the,lights came on for the 
Stage show, and Bill 
wheeled around and 
hit\George in the 
face (Only it wasn’t 
George) He had 


moved a few seats over and Bill had 
struck a woman. Havoc ensued, with 
Bill almost being thrown out of the 
theatre. 


Bill and his teenage friends were 
an odd lot - loners all yet liking 
_ each other’s company. 


Bill attended James Madison High 
School, where he piled up an undis- 
tinguished scholastic record. Years 
later, well into his career as the pub- 
lisher of MAD, he received a letter 
from a woman, who wondered if he 
were the same William Gaines who 
attended James Madison High 
School in the late 1930's. “It is too far 
back to remember very much,” she 
wrote, “but I do recall his coming to 
a party at our home armed with all 
sorts of ‘gadgets,’ such as ersatz ink 
blobs for placing on one’s finest rug, 
and spending a good part of the 
evening in the kitchen drinking vine- 
gar with my mother.” Yes, it was the 


same William Gaines, as if there 
could be two of them. 
Somehow, Bill scored 100 in the 
New York State Regents Examina- 
— tion in chem 
istry, which 
made him be- 
lieve that he 
was destined to 
be a chemist, 
He enrolled in 
the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, a college historically 
noted for its high attrition rate. Bill 
contributed to the tradition by 
flunking out in his third year. It did 
not help that chum Arthur Dreeben 
was a classmate. They engaged in 
chalk fights in the classrooms. They 
fought duels with slide rules in the 
hallways. They embarked on 
strange rituals, such as cating the 
exact same lunch for months on 
end. As freshmen, they became the 
first students in many years to be 
put on probation for refusing to 
attend gym class. By the time they 
were juniors, they were being disci- 
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plined for any disturbance in 
school, no matter if they were 
nowhere near the scene. 

After he flunked out of 
| Brooklyn Poly, Bill left the 
house each moming as if he 
were going to class. This was 
to prevent Max from learning 
of his son’s disgrace. Jessie 
prayed that Max would not find 
out. Her prayers were an- 
swered when Bill announced 
that he had successfully pre- 
vailed on his draft board to 
accept him for military service 
® and that he would have to 
“drop out of school.” This was 
now 1942, and the country was 
at war. Dill had tried to enlist in 
the Army, Navy, and Coast 
Guard, but was turned down 
because of his asthma and 
poor vision. He was finally 
accepted for limited service by 
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the Army on the condition that he 
do no fighting. 

Bill was glad to get away from 
home, even though it meant giving 
up his nighttime job as air raid war- 
den. Not that he spent much time 
scanning the skies for Nazi 
bombers. As a warden, he was given 
a large water-filled fire extinguisher, 
and he and George Rabin spent 
many thrilling evenings driving the 
streets of Brooklyn, drenching peo- 
ple riding in streetcars and dousing 
couples necking in parked cars. 

“George had uncanny aim,” Bill 
recalls. “He could arch a shot per 
fectly from a moving car and hit a 
pedestrian smack in the face at thir- 
ty feet.” 

Bill was assigned to the Army 
Air Corps. He underwent only eigh- 
teen days of basic training, which 
was fortunate, since he was unable 
to lift a rifle to shoot it. He had 
read somewhere that certain peo- 
ple suffered from pains called 
adhesions. Whenever he was 
ordered to march or run, he would 
grip his side and 


something to be de- 
sired. One morning 
he was being 
flown to the 
sight of a 
crash. The 
pilot told 
him, “Don’t 
pick up your 
parachute by 
the handle.” 
Bill nodded 
and picked up 
the parachute ¥ 
by the handle, 
which caused it 


to open inside the plane. The pilot 
shrugged, “If the plane should devel- 
op trouble and we have to bail out, 
you can forget about joining us.” 

In early 1945, around the time of 
the Battle of the Bulge, the Army 
was rounding up thousands of men. 
in stateside bases and shipping them 


have asthma, but it 
was hiding. He 
resigned himself 
to being shipped 
A to the battle- 
® field. At the 
\| 

eleventh 
hour, he took 


his asthma 
showed itself 
in all its 
majesty, and 
Bill was allowed 
to stay in the 
States. He figured 
ul what had hap- 
pened. During the first 
physical, his fear at going over- 
seas got his adrenaline going, which 
cleared his lungs. By the time of the 
final physical, he was resigned to his 
fate and his adrenaline flow had 
subsided, creating, he recalls, “the 
most beautiful display of wheezing 
and gasping you've ever heard.” 


complain of his 
adhesions. The 
stratagey worked. 

Bill wound up 
as a base photogra- 
pher (he had been 
turned down on 
his first. choice, to 
go to cook and 
bakers school), 
and he had, what 
servicemen call, “a 
good deal." He 
worked out of a 


2800 


Bill was girl-shy. His sis- 
ter Elaine can’t remember 
him having a date in high 
school. He thought he 
might improve his social 
life when he joined a frater- 
nity at Brooklyn Poly, but 
his Phi Alpha brothers were 
of little help. Neither were 
his old chums. One night, 
he and Rabin were driving 
through Brooklyn, dousing, 
pedestrians with Bill's fire 
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photo lab, didn’t 
have to stand inspections, and could 
go four or five days without shaving. 

This was at De Ridder Army Air 
Corps Base, Louisiana, where Bill 
was assigned to take pictures of 
training planes that crashed. lis 
photographs were excellent, but his 
ability to understand orders left 
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to the front in Europe as infantry- 
men. Everyone was being taken, 
even unshaven Air Corps photogra- 
phers on limited service. 

Bill counted on his asthma to 
exempt him. Ie was given a physi- 
cal, but his chest was clear as a bell. 
Bill couldn't understand it. He did 


extinguisher. Two dirs 
approached the car. They ¢$miled 
invitingly. Rabin drenchedthem. 

The first girl Bill dated 

with any momentumt 
was his second 
cousin, Hazel 
Grieb, who* lived 
in Pennsylvania. 


i 
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Much of the momentum was supplied 
by Jessie, who wanted a wedding. 
Any reservations the couple had 
about marriage were neutralized by 
Jessie's matchmaking. Bill and Hazel 
were married in 1944 and lived off- 
post during Bill's last year in service. 

Bill wound up his 
three years, four 
months, and twenty 
days in the Air Corps 
as a private first 
class, He and Ilazel 
returned to New 
York, where Hazef got 4 Job working 
for Max. Bill enrolled again at 
Brooklyn Poly — returning war veter- 
ans were being treated with compas- 
sion — but it was hopeless, so he 
transferred to New York University to 
become a teacher. 

After his divorce from Hazel and 
his father’s death, Bill lived with his 
mother for eight years. It was during 
this period that he cultivated his com- 
pulsion for neatness. Max Gaines had 
often preached the maxim, “A place 
for everything and everything in its 
place.” Bill Gaines applied the rule to 
his own life with the efficiency of a 
poorly dressed Prussian. Then as 
today he would come home from the 
EC offices and embark on a thirty- 
minute inspection. He 
would check 
each telephone to 
make sure it was 
in its prescribed 
location. He would 
make a tour of each 
closet, counting 
every towel and 
sheet. He would open 
the. medicine chest 
and ‘check off each 
bottle, noting the num- 
ber of pills, or level of 
liqid therein. 
He, would 
senuti 
nize his 
personal 


effects. Were his socks identically 
rolled and stacked symmetrically in 
the drawer? Were his cigarette 
lighters — one for each day of the 
week — lined up on his dresser in 
proper order? Had the maid placed 
the most recently laundered handker- 


Well into the horror days, Gaines 
still viewed the opposite sex with the 


confidence of a stuttering teenager. 


chiefs beneath the ones already in the 
drawer, so that they could be used in 
rotation? 

He had certain months for buying 
certain wearables shoes in 
October, shirts in May. His ties — he 
wore them more often in those days 
— had to add up to units of three, six, 
or twelve, “Christmas would kill him,” 
recalls Walter Kast’s wife, Ruby, who 
worked at EC during the horror days. 

In the office, he made exact meas- 
urements so that his blotter 
was equidistant from all 
four edges of his desk. he began to 
keep precise lists of things to do each 
day, checking off each item as he 


completed an appointed task. Every 
so often, when Gaines was out of the 
office, Paul Kast would embellish the 
list with a spurious entry, such as 
“Button fly.” At the end of the day, 
Gaines would run his fingers down 
the list, then explode, “What son of a 
bitch wrote 
‘Button fly’ 
on my list?” 

He would 
stay in the 
office until 
everyone else 
had left, then go from desk to desk, 
dumping ashtrays and tidying up. He 
continued this practice until 1954, 
when art director John Putnam 
brought a slovenliness to EC that not 
even Gaines could control. “When 
Putnam came tu work for me, I knew 
T'd met my match,” he says. 

Gaines bought a blue Chrysler. 
He kept a pocket ledger, noting 
every penny spent on gas, tolls, 
repair, and upkeep. When he traded 
in the car three years later, he was 
able to calculate exactly what it had 
cost him per mile to drive during his 


referred to as Melvi 
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period of ownership. 

His passion for unspoiled orderli- 
ness spilled over into his social life, 
One night a date began to throw up in 
his car. He pulled over and pushed 
the unlucky girl out the door, causing 
her to land face down in a snowdrift. 
‘The measure was necessary to pre- 
serve the pristine condition of the 
car's interior. 

Well into the horror days, Gaines 
still viewed the opposite sex with the 
confidence of a stuttering teenager. 
One day he and Sy Koones had the 
opportunity,fo pick up two girls at the 
beach. 

“What-d6 I say? What do I do?” 
Gaines asked, 

“Jast smile,” Koones said. 

Gaines spent the afternoon walk- 
ing around with his face stretched in 
an inane grin. 

His bachelorhood lasted until 
1955, when he married his second 
wife, Nancy: They had met three 
years earlier when Nancy came to 
work in EC's subscription depart- 
ment. Friends wondered if they 
would ever set a date. That they 
finally did was due to the intervene 
tion of an almost total stranger. 

In the fall of 1954, Gaines and 


Nancy were turning into a gas station 
on West 96th Street in Manhattan. As 
they made their turn, a car came 
down the street and barreled into 
them. No one was hurt, and Gaines 


ee 
Se 


exchanged the 
usual insurance 
data with the driv- 
er of the other car, 
whose name was 
Gene Zahn. About 
a year later, two 
blocks from the 
gas station, 
Gaines pulled up 
to a newspaper 
stand. After buy- 
ing his paper, he 
returned to his 
car, backed out a 
few feet and was 
struck by a car 
rdunding the corner. No one was hurt, 
amd Gaines exchanged the usual 
isurance data with the driver of the 
Gther car, whosejname was Gene 
Zahn. 

“Didn't we Rave amaeccident a year 
go?” Gaihes asked: 

“I believe we did” answered Zahn, 
#iving apolite nod to Naneyywhom he 
Temembered from the previous run- 
in. “Say. don't you thinle ifs time you 
two got married?” 

Games thought it overand decided 
thaf the point was well-taken. Within 
a month, heand Nancy were married. 
The problem was where. 
Gaines, among his other 
phobias, has always 
had a great fear of 
having blood 
taken out of 

him. If the 
couple were 
married in 
New York, he 
would have to 


The prospect was 
intolerable. He therefore 
talked Nancy into getting mar- 
ried in Maryland, where a Wasserman 
wasn't required. After driving there, 
however, they discovered that 
Maryland employed no justices of the 
peace; there were only religious cere- 


Bill with second wife Nancy and their children (I-r), Cathy, Wendy and Chris. 


monies. Gaines, an atheist, couldn't 
stand the thought of that, either. He 
and Nancy drove hack to New York, 
where Gaines tried to talk his doctor 
into putting him to sleep so he 
wouldn't have to watch the blood 
being taken out of him. The doctor 
refused. Gaines gritted his teeth, 
shut his eyes, had his Wasserman, 
and was married. 

Jessie Gaines wept after the wed- 
ding, her tears a mixture of joy and 
despair. She was gaining a daughter, 
but she was losing an adversary. 


The axe falls on EC’s horror 
line. Harvey Kurtzman rides a ¥ 
wave of success with the early 
comic book MAD, then turns it 
into a slick. Gaines and Kurtzman 
suffer a bitter falling out. Al 
Feldstein takes over as editor. 
MAD (Cheap!) enters its glory 
years, and we meet the 
artists and writers 
present at the 
creation. 
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after 


We've profiled the 
personalities and work habits 


of Gaines and his in-house staffers. 


E.c. has been transformed, with 


horror and crime comics replacing 


the tamer titles Gaines inherited 


plot sessions with Gaines and 
Al Feldstein. And we've looked 
at Gaines’ stormy relationship 
. with his father, his unique 
rapport with his mo- 
ther and his two 
marriages. 


| CHAPTER 7 | 
THE AX FALLS 


“If you keep your horror comics 
going,” predicted good friend William 
Woolfolk, “you're going to bring 
down the whole industry. I hate cen- 
sorship, but even I get a little uneasy 
when I read a comic in which a man 
eats the corpse of his fiancée.” 

Gaines acknowledged that his 
books occasionally might appear to 
overstep the boundaries of good taste, 
but he couldn't see getting worked up 
over it. He knew his horror empire 
wouldn't last forever. Eventually, he 
figured, the fad would exhaust itself 
and die a natural, unbloodied death. 
He, his staff, and his bank 
account had enjoyed three fat 
years, and he felt that the sheer 


father's death. We've sat in 


What: Gaines didn't count on 
was the temper of the times. 
‘This was 1953, the heart of the 
McCarthy era, and the coun- 
try was in a repressive 
mood. Each month, a few 
more letters of disapproval 
arrived from outraged par- 
ents or American Legion 
posts. Now and then a 
church magazine or a PTA. 
group would beat the drum for 
a return to Donald Duck. And 
there were ever so slight rum 
blings of discontent among the 
wholesalers and news dealers who 
sold the magazines. 

Oddly, the first blow struck in the 
name of Goodness and Decency was 
not against horror. The blow fell on 
Gaines's new humor comic, Panic, 
which he started as a sister publica- 
tion to MAD. Edited by the indefati- 
gable one, Al Feldstein, Panic made 
its debut in December, 1953. To 
honor the scason, Will Elder was 
assigned the job of illustrating “The 
Night Before Christiwas.” Never had 
Clement Clarke Moore's classic 
been adorned with such unusual art, 
and the result was an outburst of 
indignation from the state of 
Massachusetts. Cried the Spring- 
‘field Daily News: 


TA CLAUS Comic 


SANT HOLYOKE BAN 


DRAW: ‘ 
Dec. 19—A comic bo 


Will Elder's depiction of Santa Claus was 
assailed by politicians and newspapers for 
“desecrating Christmas.” 


A hornet’s nest had been stirred 
up, with the result that Panic 
attained a distinction greater than 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
and Ernest Hemingway's A 
Farewell to Arms. Not only was it 
banned in Boston, it was banned in 
the entire state of Massachusetts. 

From the ultra-liberal vantage 
point of today, the Santa Claus 
affair seems a Victorian relic. But in 
1953 much of America was holding 
fast to hallowed traditions and 
showing a distrust of anything that 


ok described | 


smeared church or country. 
And Santa Claus, of course, 
was a pillar of both houses. 

“What we didn't realize 
back then,” Gaines has said, 


momentum of his success would b pret George Fingold as Reese “ig that Santa Claus is a 
carry him through at least a year’ hristmas,” has been dropped, eon Spe tiog saint, We put a ‘divorced’ 
or two more. True, there were) the Holyoke Neh ee et ,today. sign on the back of his 
now more than one hundred imi- agency Free patrick J. Sonny Mi eDonoush of sleigh. Santa Claus couldn't 
tations of his horror and suspense ty» Governor's Couneil, said the “just have been married, although 


hooks glutting the newsstands. 
The, the New York Legislature 
Annually tried to push through a bill 
hanningsthese kinds of comics. 
Bul his ulagazines were holding 
the, own, and Governor 
Whomas E. Dewey 
iad) vetoed every 
antieamics bill that 
crossed his desk. 


a. 


Santa Claus riding 4 
SMoreed” sign, and that @ 
can and two daggers 
the sled. 


sled bearing @ 
meat cleaver, 


were ti 


— 
The Holyoke story was followed in 
the Daily News by a second article: 


Boston, Dec- 19 (AP) 5 
Fingold to stop sale of ane’ 
night before Christmas? Se 
Crescio and Fingold confe} 
the book after the Governo! 
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ed to the rear of 


PN 


a 
ed yesterday OP 
c's Council requ 


ash it runs to my mind that T've 
seen pictures of Santa and 
Mrs. Claus up in their work 


shop with the elves.” 


Atty. Gen- George 
said depicts the 

ceute Police Capt. Josep! 

tate fut off distribution oF 


ested the 


‘At the time, Gaines was outraged 
and retaliated with a three-pronged 
counterattack. First, he conferred 
with his new attorney, Martin 
Scheiman, who told the New York 
Times that the action was a “gross 
insult to the intelligence of the 
Massachusetls people. 

“very reasoning adult knows that 
there just isn’t any Santa Claus,” 
Scheiman declared, then charged that 
Gaines had suffered “wanton dam- 
age” to his interests so that censors 
could “come to the rescue of a whol- 
ly imaginary, mythological creature 
rarely believed to exist by children 
more than a few years old.” 

Next Gaines decided that if 
Massachusetts didn’t want 
Panic, then Panic didn’t 
want Massachusetts. He pulled 
all copies out of the stale and vowed 
never to sell them there again. 

Gaines's third move was concocted 
by business manager Lyle Stuart and 
made more grist for the newspapers. 
reported the Boston Daily Globe: 


STATE BA 
NIGHT BEFOSE: 


PUBLISHER ¢ 
BIBLE TaLeeS 


Gaines was referring, of course, to 
Picture Stories From The Bible, which 
he had inherited from his father. 
Pulling them out of Massachusetts 
seemed an appropriate gesture, but for 
one minor detail, which the 


Springfield Union soon reported: 


STORY 
pquk PUBLISHER 
TO WITHDRAW 
1S LONG GON 


five years, dist 
Black said yesterday: 


The Bible books hadn't been sold 
on newsstands anywhere for five 
years. They were, for all purposes, 
defunct. The hoax provided an inter- 
val of comic relief but didn't stop the 
defenders of Decency from complet- 
ing their self-appointed rounds. A few 
days later, Panic was attacked again, 
this time by the New York City police. 

The furor was not over Santa 
Claus. It was caused by a Mickey 
Spillane take-off, “My Gun Is The 
Jury,” written by Feldstein and illus- 
trated by Jack Davis. Spurred by an 
anti-Panic article in the New York 
World Telegram and Sun, the police 


This wasn't even a nudist magazin‘ 
It was Panic Number One. But this 


was what was going on back then. 
When you think of it now, you can’t 
believe it.” 

It was only the beginning. In early 
1954, the Harford Courant 
unleashed a two-month editorial 
crusade against “Depravity for 
Children.” The depravity, not unex- 
pectedly, was the diet of horror and 
violence that tots were digesting in 
their comic book fare. The series as- 
sailed many publishers, among them 
Gaines, his latest issue of Tales 
From The Crypt (formerly The 
Crypt of Terror), being singled out 
as particularly offensive: 

‘The first story is about adultery 
and murder. The second story is 
about a man who drowns his best 
friend in order to steal his best 
friend’s girl. The third features a 
homicidal maniac and his sister who 
are boiled to death in hot water. The 
final story opens with a sadist tor- 
turing animals to death, then turns 
to murder with a butcher knife and 
an ax and ends with the killer being 
burned to death in a flaming 

According to the Cof 
been deluged with fett¢ 
ing its crusade. Only o 


4 all people who 


ii 


ai 


or soft-soap or 
jaines said. “The 
reporter said 
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‘The Senate committee investigating comic 
books was out for blood. Bill Gaines (testifying 
voluntarily) was their sacrificial lamb. 


ship but public “diligence” was the 
answer to “the filthy stream that 
flows from gold-plated sewers in 
New York.” To Gaines, this was utter 
nonsense. Because of the Courant’s 
crusade, the Hartford distributors 
were refusing to handle his comics, 
and if this wasn’t censorship, then 
he was Frankenstein's bride. 

“With comic-book censorship 
now a fact in Hartford, I look for- 
ward to an immediate drop in the 
crime rate in that fair city,” Gaines 
told the Courant. “I trust that there 
will now be fewer wife-heatings, 
fewer robberies, fewer grafting 
politicians, and perhaps it is not too 
much to hope that, free from the 
‘evil’ influence of comics, there will 
be fewer dishonest reporters.” 

Where would it all end, this hulla- 
baloo over horror? It had already 
reached the Reader's Digest, whose 
zillion readers were made aware of 
the menace in an article by a 
Courant editor. And if Connecticut's 
Senator William A. Purtell had his 
way, the matter would be investigat- 
@d by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Inquiries were made. 
Yes, the commitiee agreed, it would 
be a splendid idea, dovetailing their 
present probe into juvenile delin- 
quency. True, the probe 
would 
the mation’s current 
big attraction, the 
Army-Mc Carthy 


never match 


hearings, but it might have the mak- 
ings of a lower-budget, terror-laden 
second feature. 

As the Senators prepared to 
investigate, Gaines appealed to his 
readers for support. His method was 
unusual. Years earlier, Paul Kast had 
told Gaines about a fascist Kast had 
seen making a soapbox speech. 
Someone in the crowd called the 
speaker a Communist, which drove 


AGI 


the fascist up a wall. After all, no 
fascist ever wants to be called a 
Communist. Gaines felt that the 
people who were attacking him and 
his comics were fascists, So why not 
really armoy them and call them 
Communists? 

Working with Stuart, he concocted 
a full-page editorial entitled “Are You 
A Red Dupe?” and ran it in each of his 
horror and suspense magazines: 
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Whenever anyone wrote Gaines a 
letter attacking his comics, he sent 
them a tearsheet of his Red Dupe ad. 
“It was all pretty dopey,” he admit 
“I made up the ad out of devilish- 
ness. It was supposed to be a spoof, 
but it didn’t come off that way.” 

Not to the Hartford Courant, 
certainly, which devoted an entire 
editorial to the Red Dupe ad. “Thus 
do the sellers of literary sewage 
justify their profits from the 
debauch of youth,” inveighed the 
newspaper. “But the jig is up for 
the panders of dirty comic books, 
and this Red scare is a frantic rear- 
guard action from a discredited 
and soon-to-be-deactivated phase 
of publishing. Their end is in sight, 
and they know it.” 

A week before the Senate hea 
ings were to start, Lyle Stuart said 
to Gaines, “Bill, there'll be a lot of 
people testifying against the 
comics. Somebody should testify 
for them and I think it should be 
you.” Gaines agreed and asked the 
committee if he could appear as a 
voluntary witness. The committee 
was delighted to have him. 

The hearings were 
staged at the Federal 
Courthouse on New 
York's Foley Square. 
Twenty-five people — pub- 
lishers, editors, distribu- 
tors, and juvenile delinquen- 
cy experts — paraded before 
the Senators. The lawmakers 
paid special attention to Dr. 
Frederic Wertham, a psychia- 


trist and the self-confessed arch-foe 
of horror and crime comics. 
Wertham had just written 
Seduction of the Innocent, a Book- 
of-the-Month-Club selection, much 
of which linked the ruination of 
children with the reading of comics. 

But the star of the proceedings was 
Gaines. He and Stuart had stayed up the 
entire previous night preparing an open 
ing statement, parts of which follow: 

“[ was the first publisher in the 
United States to publish horror comics. 

“I am responsible, I started 
them. Some may not like them, That 
is a matter of personal taste. It 
would be just as difficult to explain 
the hariuless Uuill of a horror story 
to Dr. Wertham as it would be to 
explain the sublimity of love to a 
frigid old maid. 

“Our American children are for 
the most part normal children. They 
are bright children, but those who 
want to prohibit comic magazines 
seem to see dirty, sneaky, perverted 
monsters who use the comics as a 


Fredric Wertham’s preposterous 
OOK helped Kill E.C.’s horror comics. 


blueprint for action. Perverted little 
monsters are few and far between. 
They don't read comics. 

“What are we afraid of? Are we 
afraid of our own children? Do we 
forget they are cilizens, lov, and 
entitled to select what to read or 
do? Do we think our children are so 
evil, su simple-minded, that it takes 
a story of murder to set them to 
murder, a story of robbery to set 
them to robbery? 

“Jimmy Walker once remarked 
that he never knew a girl to be 
ruined by a book. Nobody has ever 
been ruined by a comic.” 

During the time of the hearings, 
Gaines was on a diet that required 
him to take Dexedrine. Anyone who 
has taken the drug knows that it 
does more than curb one's appetite. 
It sharpens one’s reflexes and keeps 
one awake. When the drug wears 
off, a dulling, depressing fatigue 
often sets in and one craves sleep. 
Gaines had taken a Dexedrine early 
on the morning of the hearings, but 
the scheduled time for his testimony 
was delayed, and midway through 
his appearance the drug began to 
wear off. He recalls: 

“at the beginning, I felt that I was 
really going to fix those bastards, 
but as time went on I could feel 
myself fading away. I was like a 
punch-drunk fighter. Tey. 
were pelting me with 
questions and@ T 
couldn't locate the 
answers.” 
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GAINES: Yes. 


perjury, she ‘emerges triumphant. 


HANNOCH [Scofting]: 
That's the O. Henry finish! 


GAINES: Yes. 


evel 
think this girl was gonna go to jail. So 


The interlude introduced Gaines 


about it? 


er good taste. 


GAINES: | do not believe so. 


BEASER [Still probing): There would bi 


you'd put in the magazines: 


“Are You a Red Dupe?’ 


GAINES: Not an advertisement. It's an 


es didn't believe it for a 
e editorial was pure 
fery and he should 
said so. But the 
ing had eroded 
confidence, 
exedrine 

had 
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HENNINGS: What would be your judgment 

‘or conclusion as to the identification of the 
reader with that little girl, who has, to use the 
phrase, framed her ‘mother and shot her father? 


GAINES: You will see that the child leads @ 
miserable life for seven and six-sevenths pages. 
itis only on the last page that she emerges: triumphant. 


HENNINGS [With ironyl: As a result of murder and 


GAINES [Unshakenl: That's right. This is fiction. 


HANNOGH [Still scoffing]: In other words, 
reading that until the last picture would 

i the 0. Henry 
‘ending changes that and makes her a wonderful looking gal! 


So far, so good, but then came the encounter that hi 


GAINES: No, | wouldn't say there is any lit 
outlined. My only limits are ‘bounds of good taste, what | consid- 


BEASER: [Probing] Then you think a child cannot in any way, 
shape, or manner, be hurt by anything that the child reads or sees? 


e no limit actually to what 


GAINES: Only within the bounds of good taste. 


KEFAUVER (Doubtfull: Here is your May 


a man with a bloody ax holding a woman's head up which has 


HANNOGH: Do you know anything about this sheet called, 


GAINES: Yes, sir, | wrote it. ttis going to be the inside front 
cover ad on five of my comic ‘magazines which are forthcoming. 


HANNOCH: And it's going to be an advertisement? 
editorial. 


1 | have listened to the recordings of the hearings. Gaines sounds the same throughout. But there is a difference between sounds and 
substance. He performed woll at the beginning, jin these exchanges with Senator Thomas C. Hennings (D., Mo.) and Herbert 
Hannoch and Herbert Beaser, the committee investigators: 


HENNINGS: Is that one of your series, the pictures of the two 
in the electric chair, the little ‘girl down in the corner? 


with it? 


coveret 
& — ypina bi 


GAINES: A little. 


shocked by 


psychiatrist for 
GAINES: | was. 


BEASER: Did you listen to his testimony as to the 
possible effect of these comics upon an emotionally 
maladjusted child? 


GAINES: | heard it. 
BEASER: You disagree 


GAINES: No one knows she did it until the last panel. 


HANNOCH [Incredulous]: And you think it does the 
children lots of good to read 
GAINES [With iy I don't think it does them 2 bit of good, 
sir, but | don't thi ink it does them a bit of harm, either. 


BEASER: Were it here this morning when Dr. Peck [a. 
‘hildren's Court in New York City] testified? 


ese things! 


INES: | disagree with it. Frankly, 1 could have brought 
joni: 


trists and child-welfare 
ig the cause of the comic 


fore | got here and it would just end 


ig melee of pitting expert against expert. 


as become famed among horror buffs as The Affair of the Severed Head. 
to Senator Estes Kefauver (D. Tenn.), who, two years earlier in the same courthouse, has 
emerged as a coonskin Galahad during his televised investigation of organized crime: 


BEASER: Is the sole test of what you put into your magazines 
whether It sells? Is there any fimit of what you wouldn't put ina 
magazine because you ‘thought a child shouldn't see or read 


been severed from her body. Do you think that's in good taste? 


GAINES: Yes, sir, | do — for the cover of a horror comic. A cover in 
bad taste, for example, might be defined as holding the head 2 little 
higher so that the blood could be seen ripping from it, and moving 
imit tor the reason you. the body over a little further so that the nm the body coul 

seen to be bloody. (Murmurs, ‘stirring among spectators} 


KEFAUVER [Still doubtful]: You've got 


ody could be 


KEFAUVER: And here's blood on the ax. I think most adults are 
that. Now here's a man with a woman ina boat and 
he's choking her to death with ‘crowbar. Is that in good taste? 


GAINES: | think so. 


issue. This seems to be 


HANNOCH: 
you say 


made him woozy. He was tired, 
scared, and couldn't think straight 
and wound up creating the impres- 
sion that he was some kind of Red- 
baiting, horrorsated McCarthyite. 
However, it was the Affair of the 

Severed Head that caught the fancy 
of the press. The odd fact was that 


HANNOCH: How could it be worse? 

HENNINGS [To the rescue]: Mr. Chairman, | don't think jt is really the 

function of our committee to argue with this gentleman. 

3 Despite the onslaught, Gaines was sticking to his guns (and axes and crowbars) and was holding his ground. His answers, if 
somewhat startling, were, at least, candid and reasonably grammatical. itwas toward the end of his testimony that he began to slip: 

‘ou belleve the things that 

is ad that you wrote? 

GAINES: Yes, sir. 


HANNOCH: That anybody who is anxious to destroy comics 
are Communists? 


GAINES: True, but not anybody. Just the group most anxious. 


Gaines had run the cover as a ges- 

ture of good taste. Artist Johnny 
Craig had brought in the cover 
showing the severed head with the 
neck dripping blood just beneath it. 
Gaines ordered Craig to delete the 
neck, it being too gory even for a 
horror magazine. 


The newspapers had a field day. 


cause | figured this ‘would all be 


blood coming out of her mouth. 


TLLUSTAATION EY SERGIO ARARONES 


Newsday described Gaines as hav- 
ing “the detached manner of a sur- 
geon after a hard day at the autopsy 
table.” The Hartford Courant, ever 
vigilant, ran an editorial tilled “Men 
of Taste,” calling Gaines “a man to 
be pitied as well as censured,” and 
suggested that “Gaines’s loss would 
be the country’s gain.” Even Walter 
Winchell got into the act, the colum- 
nist inaccurately quoting Kefauver 
as saying that it was Gaines who had 
blood dripping from his mouth. 

Gaines left the courthouse in a 
state of shock. He took to his bed 
for two days with a painfully knot- 
ted stomach, most likely psychoso- 
matic. He was especially bothered 
by a column written by Max Lerner, 
a journalist whom Gaines had long 
revered. Wrote Lerner: 

“The high point of the day was 
William M. Gaines, publisher of 
Entertaining Comics, who — had he 
not shown up in the Foley Square 
courtroom — would have had to be 
invented by a dramatist and played 
by Paul Douglas. (Lerner undoubt- 
edly was referring to the role of 
Harry Brock, the loutish junk 
tycoon, whom Douglas portrayed on 
Broadway in Born Yesterday.) 

“When Gaines defended as ‘good 
taste’ a particularly gory comic 
book cover, showing the severed 
head of a woman held aloft by a 
man with an ax, he was saying that 
every publisher of comic books is a 
moral as well as an esthetic law 
unto himself. This means that soci- 
ety is a jungle — a proposition we 
cannot accept.” 

At EC the strain was showing. 
The hearings brought forth no legis- 
lation, but more and more whole 
salers were refising to touch horror. 
Gaines and Feldstein had lost some 
of their rapport, and Feldstein 
moved into a private office on 
another floor. Larry Stark, whom EC 
considered its top fan, has recalled 
the final days: 


Bill and Al 
were getting a little 
worn thin from the constant 
demand for stories. Their frazzled 
imaginations, plus the income- 
curve which dipped steadily... 
made writing an unpleasant 
chore. Feldstein fell back into 
doing ingeniously original 
descriptions of gruesome 
scenes, caring less and less 
for any objective or any per 
sonal standards of excel- 
lence. The whole industry 
was overstocked with hor- 
ror, and even those who 
had once poured more 
art than blood into their 
writing could no longer 
think of artfully con- 
ceived stories. When the 
industry came under offt- 
cial scrutiny, they had no \& 
defense. Looking over \ 
issues, it’s almost possible 
to point out precisely where 
everyone stopped caring 
how good their work was. 
Almost everything seems 
the same, but the soul is 
missing. 

Gaines was fighting a one- 
man battle. Other publishers 
refused to back him up. “The outfits 
that copied us did nothing to help,” 
recalls Feldstein. “Meanwhile the 
movie industry was enjoying a big 
laugh at our expense. They were 
coming out with horror films that 
made our stuff look like fairy tales.” 

A few weeks after the hearings, 
Gaines tried to rally his fellow pub- 
lishers. The plan was to start a new 
comic association that would act as 
an action group. IL would work with 
educators and psychologists to find 
out if there really was a link between 


ba 


‘The severed head from 
the cover of Crime 

#22. A defiant Bill Gaines 
could not convince a Senate 
panel it was within the 
bounds of good taste. 


horror and crime and juvenile delin- 
quency. It would employ a public 
relations staff to reclaim the public's 
shattered faith in comic books. 
Finally, it would protect publishers 
against the specter of censorship. 
Gaines hired Wendell Willkie 
Hall for the first meet- 
ing. He was happily 
surprised when nine 
publishers “Showed 


(Continated on page 70) 
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(Continued from page 27) 
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up. However, their first action was 
to vote to outlaw the words “crime,” 
in comics. 


“horror,” and “terror” 
Gaines rose from 
his seat. “This 
isn’t what I had in 
mind,” he said, 
and walked out 
of the hall. 

Gaines or 
no Gaines, the 
publishers 
rushed to 
atone for pre- 
vious sins. 
They formed 
the Comics 
Magazine 
Association 
of America, 
and then on 
September 
16, 1954, named Judge 
Charles F. Murphy as comic book 
czar, with full power to ban all 
horror books. 

Two days earlier, Gaines had 
thrown in the bloody towel. He 
announced that he was stopping the 
publication of his horror and sus- 
pense comics “because of a 
premise, that has never been 
proved, that they stimulate juvenile 
delinquency. We are not doing it so 
much for business reasons as 
because this seems to be what 
American parents want - and the 
parents should be served.” 

At once, Gaines was trans- 
formed from filth-mongering vil- 
lain into high-minded hero. The 
press\extolled him. Editorialized 
the Neib, York Daily News: 

“Here ifscems to us, is an illus 
tration of the principle 
we've long contended 
forithat there is only 
one right kind of 
censorship in a free- 
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A N Jy the matter was 
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press country. That is censorship 
by public opinion — by the cus- 
tomers who buy the product. 


__ Thanks to Gaines for spotlighting 


_ these ancient 
truths once 

} more 
The fact of 


somewhat dif- 
ferent. Gaines 
j couldn't stand 
jf the pressure 
from his whole- 
salers. “I'd been 
told that if I con- 
tinued publishing 
my magazines, no 
one would handle 
j them. I had no 
choice.” 
“Bill was. cruci- 
H fied upon a cross of 
comics,” Feldstein 
has observed, his metaphor becom- 
ing doubly mixed when one remem- 
bers that Gaines is an atheist. 

Now that his horror line was 
dead, what would Gaines do? He 
would inaugurate a new run 
of comics. These were the 
New Direction comics, which 
offered non-controversial 
titles such as Aces High (fly- 
ing), Extra! (newspapers), 
Impact (adventure), Piracy, 
Valor, MD, and Psychoanalysis. 
All but one were edited by 
Feldstein, who was still hanging 
in with Panic. And, of course, 
there was Kurtzman’s MAD, which 
had been changed from a comic 
into a twenty-five-cent slick, but 
more about that later. 

Unlike the horror comics, which 
died a slow, agonizing death, the 
New Direction books expired quick- 
ly, almost in their sleep. Stack after 
stack came back, unopened by the 


wholesalers. Gaines knew why. He 
didn't subscribe to The Code. 

The Code was a set of rules laid 
down by Murphy and the new 
Comics Magazine Association. 
Among other taboos, it forbade the 
use of “horror” or “terror” in a comic 
book title. It also prohibited all 
scenes of cannibalism, excessive 
bloodshed, depravity, and other old 
EC standbys. Gaines detested The 
Code because it smacked of censor- 
ship. “This is what our forefathers 
came to America to escape,” he wrote 
in an appeal to his wholesalers. 

But what really griped him was 
The Code's attitude toward crime 
comics. Murphy had accepted his 
job as comic book czar on the con- 
dition that horror and crime be elim- 
inated. The Code, however, allowed 
“crime” in a title just so long as the 
word was used with “restraint.” 


Gaines felt betrayed. He had, after 
all, been forced to discontinue his 
horror books, and now Murphy's 
crew was allowing crime. 


Panic (above left) and Shock 
Mlustrated appeared at the end 
of the E.C. comics era. 
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Gaines implored the wholesalers 
to handle his magazines even though 
the books didn’t bear the associa- 
tion's Seal of Approval. “Ours is a 
clean, clean line,” he stressed. 

The appcal fell on deaf ears. 
Clean line or not, 
sales continued at a 
turtle-like clip. And 
there was a persis- 
tent rumor around 
the industry that a 
major publisher, who subs i 
The Code, had dropped strong 
hints that all magazines published 
by that troublemaker Gaines be 
blackballed. 

The profits from the horror days 
were going fast. Resentfully but real- 
istically, Gaines swallowed his pride 
i. the.Association. With his 

“comics bearing thevSeal of 
oval, they would mow escis- 


"He was mistaken. Sales improved 
hardly at all. The painful truth was 
aay was Puek's bad boy and 

it any EC comig,| essed with the 
of Approval ae was judged 
i for human consumption. 


aines stayed with the associa") 


for ten months, during which | 
he recalls, “Murphy's censors | 


rij eH our stories tospieces.”..He 
én resigned, vowing never'to 
oe J The Code againy*What: 
ly stomach is unspeakable, 

a said. 
There was a Wayoubjofithelmess, 


he 


stil another line 
kind of looked: 


cotftics were ten-cent magazines in 
color, with balloons containing the 
dialogue. Gaines's magazines would 


sell/for twenty-five cents, would be 
printed inf blaéle-and-whit@y. and 
would cont ain pictures with a run 


Not 


ning text above each panel. 
being comics, the magazines would 
not be bound by The Code and 
could, therefore, contain tales of hor- 
ror and unrestrained crime. 

Thus were born the four maga- 


zines known as Adult Picto-Fiction 


— Terror Illustrated, Shock 
Mustrated, Crime Mlustrated, and 
Confessions Mustrated. Alas, they 
arrived stillborn and lasted two 
issues apiece. Gaines knew they 
were bombs almost immediately, but 
he kept them going through the 
Christmas, season.of, eS His rea- 
son? 

“1 couldn't bring. myself sto fire 
anybody before Christmas. Bédides, 
Fd built sucha paternalistic organi- 
zation that I couldn't conceive that 
any artistscould make a livingyany- 
where elseslewas sure they were all 
going to stafve. Needless to say, a 
week after I let the boys gQthey 
were all working for other publish- 
ets and doing quite Well.” 

Unlike the festivities of previous 
years, the.EC Christmas party in 


1955)was something of a wake. The 


hig yearend cash bonuses were a 
thing of the past. Gaines tramped 
the Bowery and found a store selling 
$494isterling silver salt and pepper 
Shakers. He bovight™ twenty, and 
handedthem/out a5 bonuses. 
Thyearly 1956, the Picto-Fiction 
books’ate up the last of the horror 
profitsesGaines was» stony broke, 
back where he started when he took 
overute business almost ten"years 
earlier. He would have to givé up 
Picto-Fiction, perhaps stop publish- 
ing aliogether Forttinately, he was 


owed $110,000 by his national dis- 
tributor, Leader News, which would 
just about cover what he owed his 
printing broker, George Dougherty. 
The only way Gaines could be hurt 
Leader News got in 
trouble, and this 
was impossible 
because no nation- 
al distributor had 
ever gone under in 
the history of 
American publishing. 

The phone rang. The call was 
from another publisher. Had Gaines 
gotten the word? Leader News was 
bankrupt. 

Gaines was now $110,000 in debt, 
and he had nothing left. 

Nothing but MAD. 


CHAPTER 8 


HELLO, HARVEY... 
GOODBYE, HARVEY 


With twenty-three issues of MAD 
under his belt, Harvey Kurtzman 
was feeling his oats. He was editing 
the wackiest comic book in the 
industry. His readership actually 
included a coterie of thinking 
adults, and among the books in the 
EC stable MAD was the only one 
that escaped unscathed, despite the 
assaults of the press and the Senate 
committee. 

Kurtzman disliked the horror 
comics. He found them offensive, a 
view that bothered Gaines, who 
liked team spirit and was distressed 
by dissension in the ranks. But even 
though Kurtzman sided swith the 
Senators, Gaines believed his 
maverick editor 


veri i was 
irreplaceable. What's 
more, outside’ the 
office they had 
good times. Gaines 
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and Nancy spent many pleasant 
evenings sitting around the 
Kurtzman fireplace, chatting with 
Harvey and his wife, Adele. 

But Kurtzman was restless in 
comics. “I never felt I was a part of 
the legitimate publishing establish- 
ment,” he recalls. “Comics were a 
bastard form. I wanted to get into 
the world of slicks. That was pub- 
lishing. Of course, with the advan- 
tage of hindsight, I don’t feel that 
way now.” 

That he did then was due, partly, 
to a 1954 article about MAD that 
appeared in Pageant, Later that 
year, Pageant’s editor offered 
Kurtzman a full-time job as his right- 
hand man. Kurtzman was tempted. 
Pageant was a slick. Also, comic- 
bookicensorship was coming and he 
feared that MAD was too freewheel- 
ing a book to survive it. He told 

Gaines that he wanted to 
take the new job. 
Gaines made a coun- 
terproposal. 

“Harvey, 


you 
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once told me you wanted 
to turn MAD into a slick. 
Stay, and T'll let you do it.” 
Kurtzman agreed, nat- 
urally preferring to head 
his own magazine than 
to work as a subordi- 
nate someplace else. 
Gaines felt relieved. 
MAD would become a 
twenty-five-cent, 
black-and-white mag- 
azine of humor, 
satire, and parody. 
The changeover 
would keep Kurtz- 
man in the fold 
and would save 
MAD from The 
Code, which applied 
only to comics. 
“The next day 
was one of the most 
exciting times in my life,” 
Kurtzman recalls. “I ran down to 
the newsstand and bought. a bunch 
of slick magazines to see what 
other people were doing. 
Eventually, I decided on a format 
that would departmentalize day-to- 
day events. It was a big experi- 
ment. I was scared to death when 


we abandoned the comic format, 4 


and I couldn't sleep wondering 
whether MAD would succeed f 
in its new format.” f 
It would. The first issue 
sold out and had to be 
reprinted, which was 
something that just didn't 
happen in the magazine 
industry. Artists Will Elder, 
Jack Davis, and Wally Wood 


were as effective as ever in the x 


new format. Kurtzman scripted most, 
of the magazine himself, surround- 
ing his own material with “name” 
items by Ernie Kovacs, Ira Wallach, 
and Stan Freberg 

Nonetheless, the overall tone and 
sense of humor were Kurtzman’s — 
wild, unpredictable, cluttered, some- 


times sophisticated, sometimes 
sophomoric. But MAD sold like 
pizza on Mulberry Street, and 
despile Kurtzman’s disregard for 
deadlines — “I got too involved on 
the detail level, which I shouldn't 
have” — EC had a surprise winner. 

The trouble began in late 1955, 
shortly after Gaines had raised 
Kurtzman’s salary and Kurtzman 
had agreed to edit MAD for the com- 
ing year. But personal income was 
secondary to Kurtzman. His primary 
goal was higher rates for his con- 
tributors. 

Thus began a running battle 
between Kurtzman, who didn't want 
to be concerned with matters of 
thrift, and Lyle Stuart, who did. 
Stuart had urged Kurtzman to stay 
with MAD at the time of the Pageant 
offer, but on the whole the two men 
didn’t get along. Their conflict came 
to a head in December, when 
Kurtzman told Gaines that unless 
Stuart resigned Kurtzman would. 
Reluctantly, to preserve MAD, 


‘Xx 


XS 


Gaines let Stuart go. 

Now, Kurtzman and his Right- 
hand man, [larry Chester, were deal- 
ing directly with Gaines on all lev- 
els. Gaines was not pleased with 
Kurtzman’s spending, nor was he 
happy that MAD, officially a 
bimonthly, was coming out only four 
times a year because of his editor's 
deadline problems. 

Friends offered advice. “You've 
got to realize that you can't be 
dependent on one man,” said 
William Woolfolk. “MAD is a con- 
cept, and a concept runs itself, 
There is no one-man total genius 
in the world. You've got to lay 
down the law.” But Gaines was 
afraid. To him, Kurtzman was the 
indispensable man. 

As I said, Kurtzman never 
pushed for more money for him- 
self. In January, he made what 
Gaines has called “a strange and 
generous request.” Would Gaines 
cut Kurtaman’s weekly salary by 
fifty dollars and let him spend the 
money to beef up the editorial fees 
of the magazine? Gaines agreed, 
and calm reigned for a while, at 
least at MAD. 

During this period, of course, 
Gaines was watching his abortive 
Picto-Fiction eat up the last of his 
horror profits, and when his dis 
tributor, Leader News, went 
bankrupt, he wasn’t sure that he 
could keep MAD, his one remain- 
ing success, going. He talked it 
over with Kurtzman. 

“T'm trying to work out a deal to 
pay off my printing bill, but until I do, 
we're going to have to stop MAD.” 

Kurtzman urged Gaines to hold 
on. “I can make MAD work, but it’s 
going to take money.” 

“Then we'll have to talk to my 
mother,” Gaines said. “She owns 
half the business.” 

Both Gaines and Jessie had 
been left a sizable inheritance. 
Kurtzman, who can be quite per 
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Gaines that he wanted a chunk of 
EC stock. Gaines offered him 10 
percent, adding that it was the last 
and best offer he would make and 
that he was not pleased with 
Kurtzman’s pressure methods. 

Ten percent would not solve 
Kurtzman’s dilemma. A day or two 
later, via Harry Chester, he threw 
out a demand that would pro- 
vide a final solution. 

“Harvey wants fifty-one 
percent of the business,” 
Chester told Gaines. 

Gaines picked up the 
phone and called Kurtz 
man, who was home. 

“Hello there, 


suasive, convinced 
Jessie to keep MAD 
going. She and Gaines 


each contributed fifty Harvey. Harry 
thousand dollars. tells me you 
Meanwhile, Kurtzman want fifty-one 


had struck up an acquain- 
tance with Playboy’s Hugh 
Hefner, and the two men hit it 
off at once. 

“We felt a great admiration for 
each other,” Kurtzman has said. 
“He made no offer, but he led me 
to believe I could work for him any 
time. The big thing that happened 
was the vibrations between us.” 

In outlook, Hefner was the 
opposite of Gaines. Hefner has 
never believed in standing pat, and 
his expansionist views brought 


home to Kurtzman the frustration | percent of 


he felt at MAD. the business.” 
“I wanted control of the editori- “That's right, 

al package,” Kurtzman has said. “I | Bill.” 

didn’t have it really. Bill gave me “Harvey! You 

the freedom to write what I want- | want fifty-one 

ed, but there were larger ques- | percent of my 

tions, like the design of the maga- | business? 

zine and how much we could “Yes, Bill.” 


“Goodbye, Harvey.” 
“What do you mean?” 
“Goodbye, Harvey.” 
“You'll be sorry, 


spend on it. I had no power in this 
area. I tried experiments with new 
kinds of material and talent, but 
the rates I wanted to pay were 
more than Bill wanted to pay. 
There's some value in trying new 
things. With Bill, it was always 
promises, promises.” 

In early April, Kurtzman told 


wick 


‘The second and final issue of Trump — Harvey 
Kurtzman's first project after leaving MAD. 


to his attorney, Martin Scheiman, 
and asked him to call Kurtzman to 
verify the conversation. 

“Yes, Bill,” Scheiman said after 
hanging up. “You heard correctly.” 

Gaines felt lost. He was con- 
vinced Kurtzman was irreplaceable. 
He got on the phone with Stuart, 
who was vacationing in Florida. 

“Lyle, I've got a problem. Harvey 
and Harry want 
fifty-one percent of 
the business. What 
should I do?” 

“Throw them out 
the window,” Stuart 
said. 

Gaines did not 
welcome the levity of the reply. 
yle, I'm serious. What should I 


epeat — throw them out the 


ess that’s the end of 


Gaines hung up and 
brooded. Feldstein. Stuart 
said to get Feldstein. 
Gaines remembered a con- 
versation he'd had with 
William Woolfolk when 
they were discussing 
Gaines’s reliance on 
Kurtzman. “I may not be 
your average reader,” 
Woolfolk had said, “but 
I was never able to tell 
the difference between 
Kurtzman's early 
MAD and Feldstein's 
Panic.” 

Gaines talked 
over the problem 
with new wife 
Nancy. “I agree,” 

she said. “Get Feldstein.” 

Al Feldstein had been out of work 
for four months. Late one afternoon, 
after a fruitless day of job-hunting, 
he was returning home on the Long 
Island Railroad. He got off the train 
at his stop, Merrick, and beheld a 
familiar figure standing on the plat- 
form. It was Gaines. 

“Al, Harvey's left and I'd like you 
to come back. I don’t know if we'll 
continue with MAD, but we'll do 
something.” 


He w: 


“We should do MAD,” Feldstein 
said. 

“Well, whatever we do, you'll go 
all the way with me.” 

As for Kurtzman, his swan song 
had ended but his memory lingered 
on. He had known, of course, that 
there was virtually no chance of 
Gaines relinquishing 51 percent of 
the business. If Gaines had, through 
some stroke of insanity, agreed to 
the demand, Kurtzman would have 


HLUSTRATION BY SENGIG APAGINES 


acquired full editorial control. 

But Gaines had refused as 
expected, and now Kurtzman was 
free to do what he pleased, Within a 
month, he and Hugh Hefner were 
drawing up plans for a humor maga- 
zine known around the Playboy 
offices as Project X. Kurtzman 
would be editor with full control. 
The magazine would require a staff 
of zany artists, naturally, and 
Kurtzman knew where to look first — 
to MAD and to Will Elder, Jack 
Davis, and Wally Wood. The prob- 
lem was that Hefner wanted them 
exclusively, and, well, erahem, all 
three had been working for Gaines 
for several years. 

It was an awkward time for 
the artists. Least 
so, perhaps, for 
Elder, who for 
years had looked 
on Kurtzman as an 
older brother. “I 
left MAD reluctant- 
ly,” Elder says. “I 
liked it, it gave me liberties in my art 
Inever had before. I'd been working 
exclusively with Harvey, sharing a 
studio with him, and I left with him. 
Did | desert MAD? It’s a matter of 
semantics. MAD was taking off. If it 
had been failing, I don’t think my 
leaving would have caused any 
problems.” 

Jack Davis agonized for weeks 
whether to stay or go. “I knew how 
upset I'd be if I left Bill, but Harvey 
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started MAD and was a close friend. 1 
had a choice and I went with [arvey.” 
As for Wally Wood, he didn’t want 
to be owned by anyone, so for a 
month he worked for both outfits. 
Hefner, Kurtzman, and Chester came 
to Wood's apartment with an ultima- 
tum. “Either you're with us or against 
us,” Hefner said. Wood said he'd 
sleep on it. The next morning he told 
Hefner he was sticking with MAD. 

Project X made its debut in 
November, 1956, as Trump, a fifly- 
four-page, full-color humor maga- 
zine printed on sturdy, non-comic 
book paper and featuring a Playboy- 
sized fold-out. Gaines browsed 
though it with mixed feelings. 

He was still boiling over 
Kurtzman's departure, coming, as it 
did, only two months after Harvey 
had persuaded Gaines and his moth- 
er to pour $100,000 into MAD 

He felt resentment toward 
Hefner, with whom he had 
exchanged cordial correspondence 
earlier in the year, and who now 
had raided MAD’s art staff and was 
publishing a competing magazine. 

He was miffed each time a 
reader, confused by Kurtzman’s 
switch, ordered a J’rwmp subscrip- 
tion from MAD. 

He was outraged by an article on 
Hefner in Time, plumping Trump 
and dismissing MAD as “a short- 
lived satirical pulp.” Hefner had 
worked for Esquire, and many peo- 
ple believed Playboy was eating 
into Esquir audience. Gaines 
intemperately wrote Esquire, sug- 
gesting that it and MAD publish 
articles about each other. “I feel it 
would be to the advantage of both 
of us,” Gaines wrote, “if he [Hefner] 
were to fall on his face and drop 
some of those profits he’s reaping 
from Playboy.” Nothing came of 
the scheme. 

But most of all it was Kurtzman. 
After reading the first Trump, 


Gaines sent his ex-editor a letter: 


Harvey Kurtsnan 
Wew York November 21, 1956 


art. oa iI 
* sal * "Hansel & Q, 
meeea Al Report? Beautifuy meike j2as° 2 at 
= - you 
Pressed? Falgutt itl Not at halt a bucks 
9 we were al) quite relies, round tbat m1 
*Found here, 
8 letter, 


the point of thy, 


You’, 

melt iota ¢ 
but what 

lone is 
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The fact is that Gaines did believe 
that Kurtzman held some sort of 
spell over his followers. Gaines had 
offered both Elder and Davis one- 
year, guaranteed contracts, payable 
in full out of Gaines’s pocket should 
MAD fold. Elder refused immediate- 
ly. Davis thought about it, then also 
refused even though Gaines offered 
him three thousand dollars more per 
year than Ilefner. 


Gaines's offer of a contract led 
Davis to demand a similar arrange- 
ment at 7rump. He was the only 
artist who did. After Trump folded, 
Hefner was obliged to buy car- 
toons from Davis for Playboy to 
fulfill, the remainder of the con- 
tract. Gonsidering Playboy's gener- 
ous ratesyand the excellence of 

Davis's art, both sides 
presumably wound 
up happy. 

What was it 
py about Harvey 
j Kurtzman ‘that in- 


HAY to 


HUMBU 


= tributor. 


d. 


spired such allegiance? Does the 
so-called Kurtzman charisma really 
exist? Let us examine the experi- 
ence of Al Jaffee. 

While editing MAD, Kurtzman 
became convinced that Jaffee, a 
writer as well as an artist, would be 
a prize addition to the staff. Jaffee, 
however, was earning a comfort- 
able living, packaging two teen-age 
comics for Stan Lee at Timely 
Comics. He didn’t especially enjoy 
churning out adolescent potboilers, 
and, after selling Kurtzman two 
pieces, became intrigued with MAD 
and its brand of wacky satire. 

Kurtzman 
urged Jaffee 
to become a 
regular con- 


Here, after all, 
was an outlet 
where a hu- 
morist could 
really express 
his talents, could 
really cross into 
a fresh field. 
Jaffee, visions of 
MAD dancing in 
his head, seized the 
moment to give up 
one of his teen-age 
comics. Lee asked Jaffee to re 
consider. Jaffee refused, then 
called Kurtzman to announce 
the news. 

“Harvey, I've given up one of my 
books. Now I'll have time to do 
more work for you.” 

“There's something | have to 
tell you,” said Kurtzman, the 
“something” being that he 
had left MAD. 

“But I've burned half my bridges 
behind me,” said Jaffee. 
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“There may be a new project 
coming up,” Kurtzman hinted, “but I 
can't talk about il just now.” 

The new project was, of course, 
Trump, and a week later Kurtzman 
invited Jaffee to become a full-time 
contributor at a yearly salary that 
was one-half of what Jaffee had 
been making. Jaffee responded by 
giving up his other teen-age comic 
and joining the Trump crew. 

Today, Jaffee is a topflight free- 
lance, whose accounts, in addition 
to MAD, include Esquire, Playboy, 
and numerous advertising agencies. 


Yet he looks back on that decision 
to halve his income with no particu- 
lar feeling of astonishment. 

“jt was Harvey and his mag- 
netism. He had a way of getting you 
exciled about what he was doing. It 
was like he was organizing a grand 
adventure, and being asked to join 
iuade you feel unique. He's always 
been happiest bringing together a 
group to produce a special product, 
just so long as he’s Number One and 
everyone's on his wavelength.” 

Jaffee remains intrigued by the 
relationship. “I'd work five days on a 
piece and take it up to Harvey's 
house. I'd hand over what I'd done 
and wait for a reaction. There was- 
n't any. Harvey would take it and tell 
me he'd look it over later. Finally 


(Continued on page 85) 
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he'd phone me and give the most 
minute, soul-searching critique you 
can imagine, down to the tiniest, 
scratchiest line. He had to be alone 
with it. It was like he was taking a 
precious, private trip and you were 
an invited guest.” 

Kurtzman’s trip at 7rump came to 
an abrupt end after the second issue. 
Apparently, both issues sold exceed- 
ingly well, but could not overcome 
the high price of production. More 
than a year after the magazine's 
demise, a Playboy executive wrote 
Lyle Stuart a letter chronicling 
Playboy's “admittedly most unhappy 
journey into the satire field.” 

After acknowledging that Trump 
would have had to have sold more 
than 100 percent to make a profit, 
the letter tried to smooth any ruffled 
feathers at MAD: 

“Naturally, all any of us really 
knew about the Kurtzman-MAD- 
Gaines situation was what Harvey 
told us about it, but we never 
thought of our entry into the satire 
field as being any sort of imitation, 
since Kurtzman and company came 
to us as free agents and were, to the 
best of our knowledge, the original 
creators of MAD. It was, indeed, our 
considerable admiration for MAD 
from its earliest issues that drew us 
into joining forces with Kurtzman. 
What we didn’t recognize at the 
time, of course, was Bill Gaines’s 
own considerable part in the non- 
creative end of MAD's growth and 
success. And when Kurtzman was 
left to his own devices, without the 
necessary control, chaos resulted.” 

Whatever differences existed 
between Gaines and Ilefner were 
soon patched up, the two men often 
exchanging flattering notes on one 
another's magazine. But as for Gaines 
and Kurtzman — well, they weren't 
exactly penpals. There was the mat- 
ter of the paperback royalties. 

Back in 1954, Rallantine Books 


began reprinting material from the old 


BE 


comic book MAD in paper- 
backs. Gaines had been split- 
ting the royalties with the MAD 
crew, but cut out Kurtzman, 
Elder, and Davis after they 
switched to Trump. Kurtzman 
felt Gaines owed him royalties 
and sued. It was, as Look put it, 
“as if the Prodigal Son had 
tnmed up only to slap a non- 
support summons in the old 
man’s hand.” 

Gaines was not feeling 
fatherly. He had written 
Kurtzman: 

“I disagree with your 
statement that I owe you any 
money. I believe that the 
reverse is the case, and that 
the damage you caused me 
when you breached your 
employment agreement and 
raided ny art staff makes me 
your creditor.” 

Lawyers exchanged let- 
ters. Gaines filed a counter- 
claim. Years passed. The 
briefs gathered dust. In 1966, 
Kurtzman asked National Periodical 
Publications for permission to 
reprint some of their old super-hero 
comics in an anthology he was edit- 
ing. To his astonishment, he discov- 
ered that National now owned MAD, 
and that National, of course, was not 
about to hand out reprint rights to 
somebody who was suing them. 
National felt the case should be set- 
tled out of court, Gaines and Martin 
Scheiman did not agree, but in late 
1966 Scheiman died and Gaines lost 
his main pillar of — support 
Eventually, he settled, mostly 
because he no longer owned MAD 
and felt that it wasn’t right to involve 
National in a fight that wasn’t theirs. 
But he still believes that Kurtzman 
should have received nothing. 

In 1972, a batch of old horror sto- 
ries were distilled into a motion pic 
ture, Tales From The Crypt. Gaines 
divvied up his proceeds with his edi- 


BY JACK OLECK ———- 
OW A TERRIFYING FILM? 


Cover of the 1972 novelization of the film version of the Gaines 
comic book Tales From the Crypt. 


tors and artists of the horror days. 
Kurtzman got nothing — right? 
Wrong. Gaines paid Kurtzman the sec- 
ond highest amount (after Feldstein). 

“I can't exactly explain my 
actions,” Gaines has said. “Harvey 
didn’t work much in horror; he hated 
horror. But he was the second most 
important man at EC during the hor- 
ror days. Maybe it’s my own compul- 
sion to be fair. Maybe I've mellowed. 
But I still wouldn't pay him a dime 
on MAD if I could help it.” 

And what of Kurtzman after the 
Trump disaster? Well, he formed A 
corporation and founded a new 
humor magazine, Humbug. His 
charisma was still working 
The corporation offi- 
cers, who sunk 
money into the 
operation, were 
his artists,/one of 
whom was Al 
Jaffee,Humbug ran 
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ion problems and fold- 


magazines that have 
MAD's footsteps. Both ¥ 
with the Kurtzman brand of hi 


which is a special sort of thing, 


requiring a special sort of reader. 
Even if Kurtzman had overcome the 
business problems, the question 
remains: Were there enough readers 
on his wavelength with which to 
develop a mass audience? 
Kurtaman’s final attempt with a 
magazine was Help!, the title per- 
haps bearing Freudian overtones. It 
was a patchwork book cluttered 
with ballooned photo gags and was 
unworthy of Kurtzman’s talent. 
Some Kurtzman followers believe 
that he turned out his best humor in 
his comic-strip parodies in the old 
MAD. Today he and Will Elder pro- 
duce Playboy's “Little Annie Fanny,” 
which transforms Harold Gray’s age- 
less orphan into a busty nymph, 
who frolics, innocently safe, among 


lechers and other sexually liberated 
creatures. It is, surely, the most 
exquisitely rendered comic parody 
of all time and is a far cry from the 
old MAD's “Little Orphan Melvin" of 
nty years ago. 

ll, they are comedic cousins, 
ich makes one wonder if perhaps 
Harvey Kurtzman had a home all 
along and didn’t know it. 


HAPTER § 
THE MAKING OF MAD 


Any worries Gaines had about 
replacing Harvey Kurtzman van- 
ished quickly. Al Feldstein took 
over the editorship with the zeal 
of a linebacker coming 
bench. Gaines was amazi 
in Feldstein's office the fi 
and see his new editor asse 
the next issue as if he'd 
doing it a lifetime. 
Feldstein was pretty much on 
his own. When Kurtzman left, John 
Putnam instinctively told Gaines 
he would stay on as art director. 
Not that Kurtzman ever tried to 
lure Putnam away. Oddly, the two 
men, both intellectual types, felt 
uncomfortable working together. 
Conversely, Putnam and Feldstein, 
who are worlds apart in life styles, 
soon found that they operated as a 
smooth-running team. 


“I think Harvey 

resented it when | suggested a 
creative touch for an article,” 
Putnam has said. “Not so 
Feldstein. The only thing he 
demands is clarity.” 

At the time, Feldstein was less 
interested in clarity than in artists, 
or, to be more specific, the lack of 
them. Happily, Wally Wood had 
stayed on, but Will Elder was gone 
and Jack Davis was going. 


Then Feldstein got lucky. A few 
days after he took over, there was a 
knock on his door and in walked a 
young cartoonist bearing some of 
the zaniest art Feldstein had ever 
seen. The cartoonist was Don 
Martin, and he drew pictures of peo- 
ple with square heads and double- 
jointed feet. What's more, he was 
the happiest of combinations — a 
writer-artist. 

Whenever someone finds out that 
1 write for MAD, the first question I 
usually get is, “What's Don Martin 
like?” My answer is invariably disap- 
pointing. Don Martin is the antithe- 
sis of the characters he draws. 
Physically he is ass -looking, 

a meccentric, 


him the title of MA 
Artist, which, on paper, he most cer- 
tainly is. 

Another new talent was Mort 
Drucker. Feldstein liked his samples 
and showed them to Gaines, who 
was in his office watching the 
Dodgers play the Yankees in the 
1956 World Series. Gaines told 
Drucker, “If the Dodgers win, you're 
hired.” The Dodgers won the 


game, which was 

fortunate for MAD, Drucker even- 
tually becoming the magazine's star 
caricaturist. 

Feldstein was looking for balance 
that would give MAD a more general 
appeal. He thought Kurtzman had 
started in the right direction but that 
there was too much of one kind of 
humor — Kurtzman's. “I didn’t reverse 
Harvey's direction,” Feldstein has said. 
“I thought there were signs of MAD 
going off on a tangent, and I tried to 
‘stop it.” 

Within a year, he built up a stable 
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of artists, most of whom work for 
MAD today —Wood, Martin, Drucker, 
George Woodbridge, Dave Berg, 


brother?” In fact he still can’t pro- 
nounce his editor's name, referring 
to him as “Fsstn.” From time to time, 
Prohias flies to Miami, where 


A Spy is born — Antonio Prohias’ first Spy Vs. Spy 
from January, 1961 


horror veteran Joe Orlando, Kelly 
Freas, Norman Mingo, and Bob 
Clarke. Clarke had been working on 
Madison Avenue and was sick of the 
restrictions ad agencies put on their 
talent. To him, MAD, with its vir- 


tual lack of 
tabvos, was a drearm job. 
In 1959 arrived Antonio 
Prohias, a refugee from 
Castro's Cuba, who spoke no 
English and required John 
Putnam to serve as his inter- 
preter. Prohias, who had 
been one of Havana's top edi- 
torial cartoonists, came in 
with an espionage spoof, 
“Spy Vs. Spy,” which 
Feldstein snapped up 
and has been running 
ever since. It is impossible 
to carry on a conversation 
with Prohias. After ten 
years, his English is limited 
to “Hello” and “How are you, 


he is lionized among the 
Cuban refugees there 
Man Who Made It. 
Three years later, an6 
Latin arrived at MAD. He ¥ 
Sergio Aragones, a Spa 
who grew up in Mexi 
where he had been drawing 
cartoons for eight dollars a 
week. Aragones asked to see 
Prohias, who promptly intro- 
duced Aragones around the 
office. “My brother,” Prohias 
exclaimed as he introduced 
Aragones to Jerry DeFuccio. 
“Pleased to meet you, Mr 
Prohias,” said DeFuccio. 
“No, my name is Sergio 
Aragones,” said Aragones. 
When Aragones was intro- 
duced to Gaines, he bowed and 
called him “Sejior.” It was difficult 
for him to understand the infor- 


mality of the place. In fact, 
it was two years before Aragones 
was able to call Gaines by his first 
name, which eventually came out 
as “Beel.” 


him'to draw them a cartoon. 
Aragones can never say no 
and has dashed off hun- 
dreds of on-the-spot, 
Chaplinesque drawings 
on pieces of cardboard, 
paper napkins, and 
scraps of wrapping paper. 
And what of the artists 
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tration, eventual- 
~ one of the most suc- 
freelances in the country. He 
‘turned to MAD in 1965 and today 
out about an article per issue, 
which is all he has time for. Gaines, 
still convinced that Davis had been 
bewitched by Kurtzman, is pleased 
to have his old artist back in the 
pack. 

Al Jaffee had returned years earli- 
er, right after Humbug folded. He 
soon became one of MAD’s most 
versatile talents and steadiest con- 
tributors. In 1964, he created the 
MAD Fold-In, which was introduced 
as a “cheap, economy minded” ver 
sion of the ambitious fold-outs 


featured in Playboy and 
Life. Jaffee’s Fold-In has since 
graced virtually every inside back 
cover and is, to my mind, MAD's 
most singularly appealing regular 
feature. 

A current issue of MAD offers a 
panorama of styles, ranging from 
the adroit caricatures of Mort 
Drucker and 


often chosen 
about football 


contributes a 
beat, feathery 


senoi0 Ansaones 


‘LusteATiN. 


responding tolerantly, 
“Dave Berg, shut the hell 
up.” This does not deter 
Berg, who views his pub- 
lisher as a combination 
father image and misguid- 
ed, godless saint. He tells 
others that Gaines, far 
from being an atheist, is a 
highly ethical, religious 
man. This maddens 
Gaines, partly because he 
objects to Berg's prosely- 
tizing, mostly because he 
detests sentimentality, 


Sergio Aragones provide a wordless 
change of pace. Bob Clarke, with his 
slick, decorative style, balances 
things out, as does Jack Rickard, 
with his neat versatility. Most of 
MAD’s covers arc painted by 
Norman Mingo, who is still the only 
artist who can render a perfect 
Alfred E. Neuman. 

Finally, there is Dave Berg, who 
occupies a world of his own. His 
regular feature, “The Lighter Side,” 
reflects a humor unlike anything 
else in the magazine — simplistic, 
Middle American, often like the TV 
situation comedies that MAD paro- 
dies. But Berg's pages are extremely 
popular, a phenomenon that 
occasionally bewilders 
suine of the magazine's 
more sophisticated types. 

Berg has a heavier side. An 
extremely religious fellow, 
he is perhaps the world’s 
only ‘Ten Commandments 
specialist, professing to 
believe in only the last five. 

intering the MAD office for 
ppointment, he greets 
with the utterance, 
Od give you His 


accepts 
Ty's salu- 
Sy 


particularly when it is 
directed at him. 

As for MAD’s writers, well, 
that’s a different story. When he 
first took over, Feldstein contin- 
ued Kurtzman’s policy of illustrat- 
ing material by “names,” such as 
Henry Morgan, Ernie Kovacs, Bob 
and Ray, and Orson Bean. 

“We couldn't afford them,” 
Feldstein recalls, “so I begged for old 
material that | could get cheaply.” 

The first writer to come along 
who wound up a steady contributor 
happened to be myself. In early 
1957, I had quit a well-paying but 
unrewarding public relations job 

and was looking for 
freelance work. Onc 

day I picked up a 

copy of MAD, read it 

through, and said 

aloud to no one, “I 

can write this stuff." 1 
asked Jack Squire, a recent 
Army buddy from Pacific Stars 

and Stripes, if he knew anyone 
at MAD. Squire, then a publi- 
cist at Look, said that his 
boss, Ralph Ginzburg, knew 

MAD’s publisher, a man 
named Grimes or Gantz 
or something like that. 

Aided by a phone call 
to Gaines from Ginzburg, I 
was granted an appoint- 
ment. I shall never forget my 


first 


sion of 


on Lafay- 
etle Street. 
The place was 
totally unlike the neat, 

carpeted agencies I'd been used to. 
MAD's offices, for want of a better 
word, looked used. 

I met the staff. Crouched over a 
drawing board in an incredibly clut- 
tered room called the Art 
Department was a_ thoroughly 
unkempt man. He, I learned, was art 
director John Putnam. He appeared 
to be in a perpetual state of amuse 
ment, and I decided instantly he was 
one of the great eccentrics. 

In the center of the next: office, 
which happened to be the largest 
room on the premises, was a very tidy 
desk in back of which sat a plumpish, 
jovial, sportshirted man with a crew 
cut. This person, I found out, was 
publisher William M. Gaines, who 
seemed to require this comparatively 
large space, and of whom I have no 
other first recollection. 

Sharing a single desk at the end 
of a hallway were two dark-haired 
young men, one of whom appeared 
to be dressed for a banquet, the 
other for a welders’ picnic. These 
turned out to be associate editors 
Jerry DeFuccio and Nick Meglin, 
whose main function, so far as I 
could make out, was to discuss 
which one was going to get to use 
the desk. 

‘The man escorting me was the 
editor, Al Feldstein, a dark-com- 
plected chap who, once the tour 
‘was over, ushered me into his office 
and asked me, after the barest mini- 
mum of pleasantries, what ideas I 
had for the magazine. 
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A rather bewildered Westem Union 
delivery boy found Meglin, who ripped 
open the envelope. ‘Ihe message inside 


T handed him a piece called “Why 
I Left the Army and Became a 
Civilian,” the point of which was 


find that it was often sophisticated 
and sprinkled with rather subtle 
political messages. He tried to 


that civilian life, with its regimenta- | explain these nuances to his son, | said, “Save me a lick. Amie.” 

tion and chains of Kogen is 
j ossibl} the 

cat ss borg n ET ny pence 

the Amy. Feldstein | B@xg’S Salutations byresponding = xian = who 


bought it on the spot. 

“My God," I said to 
myself, “it’s that easy.” 

Tt wasn't. Being a writer for MAD 
in its formative years was a mixed 
bag. In 1972, Gaines would tell AP 
writer Lynn Sherr, “We recognize the 
wriler as the most revered of all 
creatures.” In the early years, we had 
not quite reached that exalted status. 

Feldstein and Gaines had gradu- 
ated from the comic book school 
and weren't sure just what value to 
place on writers. So until 1959, we 
received virtually no bylines and 
were paid one-third the page rate of 
artists. Equal parity came as Gaines 
and Feldstein realized that the mag- 
azine couldn't prosper without good 


scripts and that using “name” mate- | 


rial was not the way to build a corps 


of contributors. Thanks in great part | 


to Nick Meglin, who served as a 


kind of talent scout for writers, an |] 


elite group emerged in the early 
1960's, which has carried the maga- 
zine to the present. 

Nearly all of MAD's scripts are fil- 
tered through Feldstein's typewriter. 
During his first years, in his zeal to 


make sure that every joke was & 


understood, he over edited, which 
sometimes vexed his writers. But 
gradually, as Feldstein developed his 
sense of humor and the writers 
refined theirs, the early meat-cleaver 
comedy evolved into the sharper, 
more satiric style that so much of 
MAD possesses today. 

Recently, I chatted with a musi- 
cian of the New York Philharmonic, 
whose eleven-year-old son is an avid 
MAD reader. The man took a peek at 
the magazine and was surprised to 


tolerantly, “Dave Berg, shut the hell up.” 


who would have none of it. “T just 
like it,” the boy said. 

MAD appeals on two levels. The 
first is the slapstick, sight-gag kind 
of humor exemplified by the luna- 
cies of Don Martin. The second 
level extends to wit, satire, and par- 
ody and requires some pre-condi- 
tioned knowledge of politics, adver- 


The scene of the crime: MAD's original head- 


quarters at 225 Lafayette Street in New York. 


tising, and the entertainment media. 

MAD writers Amie Kogen, Larry 
Siegel and Stan Hart live on the West 
Coast, where they write for television. 
Before they relocated, Kogen and Hart 
used to play softball with Nick Meglin 
‘on Saturday momings in a schoolyard 
in Brooklyn. One Saturday, Kogen 
knew he was going to be late. He sent a 
telegram addressed: “Nick Meglin, Left 
Field, Schoolyard, Public School 209.” 


keeps a size 
twelve bronzed 
shoe on_ his 
mantipiece. “My folks forgot to 
bronze my shoe when I was a baby,” 
he explains, “so I did it myself later.” 
When Kogen was out of work, he 
placed a Situations Wanted ad in the 
New York Times: “Shepherd, 
Experienced. Will not cry wolf.” A 
Times clerk asked Kogen about the 
phrase, “Will not cry wolf.” “It's a 
familiar line in the trade,” Kogen 
explained. “A man who won't cry 
wolf is one who'll stick to his job and 
watch over his flock.” The Times ran 
the ad, but Kogen got no replies. 
Tom Koch, who had been writing 
radio material for Bob aud Ray, was 
commandeered by Feldstein late in 
1957. Koch pioneered MAD's paro- 
dies of magazines — The Saturday 
Evening Pest, Bitter Homes and 
Gardens, National Osographic. ‘The 
last-named featured such articles as 
“Why Pygmies Smell Bad,” “Don’t 
‘Talk ‘lo Me About Peruvians,” and 
“We Couldn't Find the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike (Daring Sanford and Birdie 
who Missed the Asian 
P ~ Continent on Their Last Assignment, 
Fumble the Ball Again).” 
Occasionally, in vain efforts to 
improve his magazine's image, Gaines 
has employed a public relations mang 
One of the gentlemen presented with 
this thankless task was Larry’ Gore, 
who can best be described asitwo parts 
Groucho Marx, one part Machiavelli, 
Before his bricfsStint 
with MAD, Gore. 
brightened the 
Christmas 
season by’ 


c 
8 
3 
3 


HOTCGRAPHER:IRVING SOHILE 
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‘ach issue of MAD usually presents its version of a current motion picture 
and TV series. The movie spoofs are the special province of Larry Siegel, 
as can be seen in these excerpts from his takeoff of Lawrence of Arabia: 


PRINCE: English, look at you! You are all burned 
yet you are So ready to go back across the desert 
LAWRENCE: Yes, Prince Fizzle, | am ready! 

PRINCE: Hey, All! A TOASTED ENGLISH -T0 GO! 


LAWRENCE: Ali-Oven, | love the desert and | love 


le. | wonder what Uy ae 
[hs m the Koran pe ym their lips. 


1ST ARAB: Hot enough for you? 
2ND ARAB: | hear it's 114 in the shade! 
3RD ARAB: Too had there’s no shade! 


47H ARAB: The guy on the Late News predicted rain! 
‘STH ARAB; | hope he’s wrong! | washed my camel 


before we left! 


Or this sample of his take-off of Patton: 
PATTON: This is the filthiest #X%&! barrack I've 
ever seen! Dirty floor...dirty walls...dirty beds! 
And what's this?! DIRTY PIN-UP PICTURES!? 
SOLDIER: But, Sir, | don’t think you know-—- 
PATTON: What would your mother say if she saw 
this picture? Your gray-haired, kind, lovable 
American mother...sitting at home, knitting tor 
the Red Cross and baking apple pie! Soldier, 
you've got a dirty mind! 

‘SOLDIER: B-but, Sir! That pin-up picture 

1S my mother! 

PATTON: Soldier...you’ve got a dirty mother! 


throwing an Obnoxious Party in his 
office on West 53rd Street. 
Throughout the year, he built up a 
list of people he considered pests, 
bores, moochers, and hangers-on, 
then invited them all to his fete. 
Being what they were, the chosen 
hundred accepted immediately and 
with great enthusiasm, not knowing, 
of course, Gore's motives. 

“There'll be food and drink 
and lots of contacts, lots of 
important people for you to 
meet,” he told them. 

Each guest was grected at the 

Pe door by Gore, wearing a tuxedo two 
izes too large, and was presented 
‘witha badge, on which was printed, 


Glass Model,” “Big-Time Actor,” 
the, Future,” and other fit- 
ting appellations. 
To add a festive 
touth, Gore draped 
his rooms with toi- 
let papery, bunting. 


and toasted from the sun, and 
on this foolhardy mission! 


But his major efforts went 
into the preparation of the 
food. Guests had their 
choice of hors-d’oeuvres, 
most of which were 
canapés. The dictionary 
definition of a canapé is 
“an appetizer consisting of 
a piece of bread or toast 
or a cracker topped with 
caviar, anchovy, or other 
savory food.” Gore's 
canapés did not quite fit 


A ticket from the opening night of 
‘The MAD Show, January 9, 1966. 
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Webster's description. One offering 
consisted of grape jelly and pencil 
shavings. Others were made up of 
shredded bubble gum with peanut 
butter, and strawberry jam with 
Chinese mustard. “The cream 
cheese with cigarette tobacco went 
over very big,” he recalls. 

‘To quench the thirst of his guests, 
Gore bought a case of the cheapest 
grape soda pop, opened up the bot- 
tles a week beforehand, and let 
them stand. At the party he wrapped 
each bottle in a white napkin and 
served the beverage as wine in 
appropriate stemmed glasses. 

One guest looked over the assort- 
ment of canapés and found none to 
his liking. He departed, then 
returned with some liverwurst sand- 
wiches from a nearby delicatessen. 
Gore acted outraged. “I'm deeply 
hurt,” he told the guest. “I've gone to 
all this expense and you insult me 


‘tan Hart, who with Siegel co-authored the off- 

Broadway revue, The MAD Show, has written 
several memorable TV satires for the magazine, 
including “Passion Place,” a satire of “Peyton Place”: 


ALLISON: Mommy, Mommy —can | go out with Rodney? 
CONSTANCE: Absolutely not! You're just a child! 

Go play with your dolls! 

ALLISON: I can’t! 

CONSTANCE: Why not? 


ALLISON: | had to send my Barbie Doll away! My 
Ken Doll got her into trouble! 


Dick De Bartolo enjoys destroying Madison Avenue 
via articles that |ampoon advertising. For instance, 
these blurbs from “Ads We Never Got To See”: 
“When You're Dying for a Cigarette...try a CAMEL” 
“Tire Savings Galore at Firestone’s BIG BLOWOUT SALE!” 
“RCA Gives You the Best Color TV in the World —Color so 


NIGH; > 
GHT 7S 


tie Kogen is at his 

\best assailing the 
eccentricities of world- 
famous personalities. He 
introduced one of MAD's 
most successful features, 
“A Celebrity’s Wallet,” a 
potpourri of letters, 
memos, cards, etc., sup- 
posedly extracted from the 
billfolds of the famous. we 
Among the items in 
Howard Hughes's wallet: 


IDENTIFICATION 
NAME: Howard R. Hughes 


ADDRESS: Texas, Las Vegas, The 
Bahamas, Nicaragua, a car parked 
somewhere in the Western Hemisphere, 
a treehouse in Brazil,and a summer 
home in Atlantic City, N.J. 


TELEPHONE NO.: Unlisted. Even | don't 
know it. 


OCCUPATION: Billionaire, Industrialist, 
Movie Maker, Aircraft Designer, Mystery 
Man, Recluse, and Professional 
Meshugginah. 


IN CASE OF EMERGENCY, NOTIFY: 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, Sonny 
Tufts, Lamont Cranston, or Judge Crater. 


by bringing your own sandwiches.” 

But generally, Gore was a perfect 
host. “Is everybody happy?” he 
would ask, threading his way 
throngh the crowd. “Is everybody 
having a good time? Fine, fine. I'm 
so thrilled.” 

Many of the guests came to make 
contacts. Gore took an especially 
offensive publicist by the arm and 
pointed to a short, unassuming man 
across the room. “See that fellow?” 
said Gore. “He's connected with all 
the top magazines — Life, Time, 
Newsweek, all of them.” The publi- 
cist rushed to light the cigar of the 
short man, roared at anything he 
said, and set up a luncheon date at 
The Four Seasons. It was true that 
the short man was connected with 
all the top magazines. He was 
Gore's corner newsdealer. 

The finest touch was Gore's bath- 
room, a phonebooth-sized cubicle 
that was used (or supposed to be) 
by both sexes. He employed a 
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Also, this memo from Hughes to a 
hotel in the Bahamas: 


Gentlemen: Considering the rumors cir- 
culating for the past 16 years that | am 
dead and do not even exist, | can under- 
‘stand your desire to confirm my authen- 
ticity before closing the deal we made. 


And so, to eliminate your doubts once 
and for all, | am Sealey a jar of my 
breath. You can examine it and compare 
it with my breath prints of 16 years ago. 


(trust this will also put a stop to the 
rumors that | am eccentric and crazy. 


Very truly yours, H.R. Hughes 


leather-jacketed teenager — 
“the toughest-looking kid T 
could find” — to serve as atten- 
dant, warning him that he wouldn't 
get paid unless he stayed in the 
bathroom faithfully throughout the 
entire party. Most of the guests 
would walk in the bathroom, see 
Gore's hoodlum standing there, then 
run across the street to use the facil 
ities at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Occasionally, the kid would 
storm out and complain to Gore that 
nobody was using the bathroom and 
that, consequently, he wasn’t getting 
any tips. Of course, whenever the 
kid left his station, guests would 
race to the unattended bathroom. 

“What do you mean, you're not 
getting any business!” Gore told the 
kid. “Look at them running to use 
the john. If you were sticking to 
your post, you'd be making a for- 
tune in tips.” 

Gore threw his 
Parties for three successive years. 


Obnoxious 


The first party 
cost him $12.40. 
The second one 
cost him $13.00 
But the third 
one set him 
back $16.00. 
Gore never 
held another. 
“Sixteen 
dollars to feed 
one hundred people! Does that 
seem fair? I had to give them up. 
Inflation licked me.” 

Gore did not last long as MAD’s 
public relations man, partly 
because he planted items in news- 
papers without first checking on 
their accuracy with Gaines. No, it 
wasn't true that Gaines paid his 
staff in two-dollar bills. No, it was- 
n't true that Gaines was planning 
to publish a waterproof MAD for 
skin-divers. 

“I couldn't communicate with 
Gore,” Gaines has said. “He was 
even madder than we are.” 


We enjoy a close-up view of 

Gaines’ personal pleasures, 

most notably his enormous 
appetite, his life-long romance 
with gourmet cooking and fine 


wine, and his failing attempts to 
lose weight. We then see Gaines 
at his desk as we detail his 
hands-on methods of publish- 
ing, based on his own rules 
and unlike those of any 
other executive. 


fl. GAINES pare v 


BY FRANK JACOBS 


Congress Card Mo. 72-3 of Chapters 
30 ot Abingdon Proce. Comment by Lary Stark in Chap 
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THE 
STORY SO FAR 


Gaines horror comics have 


fallen victim to the repression 


of the McCarthy era. Nearly 


bankrupt, E.C. has rebounded, 
owing to the success of Harvey 
Kurtzman's comic-book MAD. After 
Kurtzman’s controversial depar- 
ture, Al Feldstein has taken over 
the new, slick MAD, and we've 


been introduced to the 

magazine's artists and 

writers, aka The Usual 
Gang of Idiots. 


GAINES 
THE INSATIABLE 


'y grandfather, who never had 
ore than a few dollars to his 
name, always managed to eat well 
He explained this freedom from want 
through a special expression: “My 
stomach will never know J am a poor 
man.” With William M. Gaines, the 
situation is reversed: His stomach 
will always know he is a rich man. 
Half gourmet, half glutton, 
Gaines courts food as a gigolo stalks 
spinsters. Eating is his life schtick, 
his grand passion, his past, present, 
and future thing. He belongs to six 


wine and food societies and could, if 
he wished, attend three dinners or 
tastings a week. Lamentably — and 
this is the fly in the melba sauce — 
he can’t because of his weight 
problem. His poundage fluctu- 
ates like an east Indian oil 
stock, ranging from a low of 
185 to a high of 285. 
Every year or so, he goes on 
a diet, the effect of which 
depends mostly on his willpow- 
er. Gaines has tried at least a 
dozen diets, among them the Still- 
man (high protein, low fat, low car- 
bohydrate), the Rockefeller (no 
starch), the Pill (dexedrine), the 
Drinking Man's (low carbohydrate, 
high protein, high fat, high alcohol), 
and various combinations of the 
above. Recently, he tried the Rice 
(one bow! of boiled rice three times 
a day). He began it at 7:15 on a Fri- 
day evening and ended it five min- 
utes later, at which point he went 
on the Gaines (eat whatever you 
want to eat until the next night). 
The only diet that has been com- 
pletely effective is the Metrecal 
(Metrecal). Embarking on it, he 
prepared a chart which predicted 
he would lose one hundred 
pounds in twenty-eight weeks. His 
prediction came true both to the 
pound and the day, which pleased 
him despite the sacrifices he had 
been forced to make. 


“Each time | hit the Metrecal trail,” 
he says, “it means giving up any kind 
of a social life for months. My social 
life is food. I can't go anywhere, I 
can't do anything, because the only 
thing I know how to do is eat.” 

Gaines wound up his first Metre- 
cal diet at 185, a weight that he 
remained at for one day, after which 
he rewarded himself with a ten-day 
eating tour of France. At the end of 
the tour, in which he devoured deli- 
cacies in a dozen two and three-star 
restaurants, he found himself in 
Paris, still not quite fulfilled. It was 


‘A well-ventilated Bill 
cooking meat on the 


balcony of his 


PROMI. 7ERSONAL COLLECTION Ob ANNIE CARIES... 


Manhattan apartment. 
We understand people 


from as far away as 


Cresco, PA complained 


about the view. 


al 
Fabulous MAD bibs: 
‘On the 1970 trip to 


is sampled by (I-r) 
Jack Albert, 

Al Jaffee, George 
Woodbridge, Bill 


and Don Martin. 


Japan, the local cuisine 


Gaines, Dick DeBartolo 


his last day in France and he had not 
sampled choucroute, and Alsatian 
version of pork and sauerkraut. 
That morning he roamed the city 
until he found a restaurant that 
served the dish. He ate a portion 
Down the street he found another 
restaurant serving choucroute. He 
ate a portion. Farther down the 
street he found a third restaurant 
that served choucroute. He ate a 
portion. He then returned to his 
hotel, packed and went to the air- 
port, where he had a lunch of 
Spaghetti Bolognese, then 
boarded his plane and ate 
dinner. During the 
trip, he put back 

on fifteen of the 
one hundred pounds 
he had lost; in the next two 
years he would regain the other 
eighty-five. 

From the beginning of Gaines's 
life there was a kind of gastronom- 
ic destiny. A few days after he was 
born, doctors discovered that he 
was unable to absorb any nourish- 
ment because the opening 
between his stomach and intestine 
was too small. An emergency 
operation was performed and the 
opening was enlarged — cynics 
may say it was overly enlarged — 
and baby Bill was off and eating. 


We don’t want to say Bill Gaines was husky, 
BUT... fabulous MAD babes Marla Wyche 
and Amy Vozeolas can simultaneously 

fit into a pair of his old pajamas. 

Sorry, these pajamas are not for sale. 
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Gaines remembers nothing about 
his nursery years except for a night- 
mare he had when he was two or 
three. In the dream he was being 
chased downstairs by a giant Heinz 


pickle. Whether precognitive or not 
the dream showed where 7 
his mind was. As a hoy 


his unit of wealth was the 
five-cent hot dog. Young Bill 
figured everything in 
terms of hot dogs. When 
he thought about going to 
a movie for a dime, he 
would ask himself: “Is this 
worth two hot dogs?” 
Later he would use the same 
system to decide whether he 
should buy, say, a bicycle horn or a 
camera lens. Today, in his post-mar- 
riage years, he has discarded the hot 
dog as his unit of wealth and 
replaced it with caviar. Before 
spending fifty dollars on a date he 
will stop and think, “With fifty dol- 
lars I could buy five-eighths of a 
pound of fresh Beluga.” He will 
then decide if the girl is worth it. 
Sometimes she isn’t. 

Gaines remembers himself as a 
fat kid. He wasn't, but his enor 
mous appetite and his hatred of 

2. the myth in his 


twelve, his father 
tried to persuade 
to swim across a 
bout a mile in dis- 
refused. His father 

ith an offer he was cer- 
could not refuse. “If you 
the lake,” the elder Gaines 


Bill had never tasted Welsh 

he wasn't even sure what it 
it the anticipatory tingling in 
e buds overcame his dislike 

ical exertion. He swam the: 

d reaped his reward, whi¢h 

id well worth the ordeal, 

ept for the family’s leah years, 


he was fed by/his 
with loving 
Ocea- 


8 
a 
g 
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‘An ecstatic Bill at a 1975 Austrian wine festival. 


plete Chef Boy-ar-dee spaghetti din- 
ners, which, if one scanned the 
label, were enough to feed six peo- 
ple. In this case they were enough to 
feed two, namely Bill and his friend, 
Walter Kast, who together would eat 
the whole thing, with Bill generally 
taking two-thirds. 

The kitchen in the Gaines house 
in Brooklyn was always open, mak- 
ing it a popular meeting place for 
Bill and his friends. “I'd go to other 
people's houses,” he recalls, “and 
nobody fed me. I'd always thought 
that all mothers fed everybody.” 

Gaines is one of the fastest eaters 
in the world. Through his late teens 
and early twenties he and one of his 
friends would go to a restaurant and 
order three entrees. “Don't worry,” 
Bill would tell the waiter when he 
brought the food, “the other guy 
will be here soon.” Once the 
waiter departed, Bill would furi- 
ously down the extra portion, 
then switch plates and dig into 
his own meal. Invariably, the 
waiter would return, notice 
the cleaned plate in front of y. 
the vacant chair, and 
wonder how he had 
missed. the “other 


ig 


During the first 
year in the Army, 
Gaines was given his 
choice of garbage 
detail or night KP. 
Naturally he chose 
KP because “that’s 


where the food 
was.” He spent a 
delightful five 


months devouring 
the delicious filet 
mignons that the 
cooks had hidden away in the back 
of the refrigerator. It should be men- 
tioned that he fried the filets to a 
crisp. This was done because Gaines 
has never been able to stand the 
sight of blood. Until recently he 
would request a steak “super over- 
done.” Lyle Stuart recalls Gaines 
sending back steak as many as four 
times until it arrived in the desired 
blackened condition. Today, Gaines 
eats his steaks medium but is never 
quite comfortable doing so. “Deep 
down inside I am a vegetarian,” he 
admits, “but I like meat. I prefer 
hamburger to steak because ham- 
burger does not resemble flesh. 
When I cut a piece of steak I'm cut- 
ting flesh, and it disturbs me.” 
Gaines did not develop a weight 
problem until after 
his first marriage, 
when he moved 
in with his 
mother. More 


Z 


food became a symbol of security. 
He could not go to sleep at night 
unless he knew there was bread in 
the bread box and milk in the refrig- 
erator. Even after he began dieting, 
his fear of empty shelves continued, 
except that the bread and milk were 
replaced by low-calorie soft drinks. 

After his first two years in the busi- 
ness, his weight climbed to 240. It did- 
n't help that the office was a block 
away from Patrissy’s, an Italian 
restaurant that served excellent pasta 
and delicious homemade bread. 
Gaines dined there daily, taking mem- 
bers of his staff with him. Al Feldstein 
remembers weighing 141 when he 
went to work for Gaines, 180 after a 
year of lunches at Patrissy's. 

But although Gaines's weight 
zoomed, there was a lack of direc- 
tion to his cating. Put simply, it 
lacked class. He was a meat and 
potalves man who knew what he 
liked and liked what he knew. Then, 
within a two-year period, two events 
took place which would completely 
change his outlook on the world of 
food and wine. 

‘The first was his second marriage, 
in 1955. Nancy entered Gaines's life a 
good cook and left it a chef de cui- 
sine, taking with her more than six 
hundred cookbooks, almost all of 
which she acquired during the mar- 
riage. Food was, probably, the cou- 
ple’s most dedicated area of togeth- 
erness. By 1960, a dinner at the 
Gaines apartment meant a lavish 
meal, superbly prepared and 

sumptuously served. A wise 
guest was one who had fasted 
the entire day. 
George Dougherty re- 
members a dinner that 
included twelve courses, 
five wines, and cham- 
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pagne. It began at eight. Five hours 
later, after a final cordial, he rose 
from his chair, having eaten more 
than he ever thought possible, and 
struggled out to the Gaines’s pent- 
house terrace to take in a gasp of 
fresh air. 

“They were eating orgies,” says 
Nick Meglin, a veteran of several of 
the feasts. Meglin’s wife, Lucille, once 
became sick between courses. She 
excused herself, came back ten min- 
utes later and finished the meal. “Who 
could pass it up?” she says. Nancy's 
cooking was better than the cooking 
in any restaurant I've ever been in.” 

Amie Kogen was especially 
impressed by the total hospitality 
extended by the Gaineses to their 
visitors. After one banquet he 
looked out a window and saw a fire 
raging through a building several 
blocks away. Kogen turned to his 
wife, Sue, and said, “Bill will do any- 
thing to entertain his guests.” 

The second event that changed 
Gaines’s outlook on dining was a trip 


he took to Haiti with Joe Orlando in 
1957. The first night Gaines and 
Orlando were dining at the Picardie 
Restaurant. The subject of wine 
came up. Gaines said that he didn’t 
want “any of that sour stuff,” that he 
‘wanted “a sweet wine like Manische- 
witz.” Orlando, who had been drink- 
ing Italian table wine since he was a 
youngster, got sick to his stomach, 
but agreed to let Gaines select the 
wine. Gaines could not find Manis- 
chewitz on the wine list — it is nota 
Haitian staple — so he picked a 
sweet vermouth to accompany their 
dinner of flaming lobster. Orlando 
got even more sick to his stomach. 
The next night it was Orlando's 
turn and he selected a Beaujolais. 
Gaines tasted it. “It’s bitter,” he said. 
“Eat and keep drinking it,” Orlando 
said. Gaines did and at the end of the 
meal was enjoying his Beaujolais very 
much. “You're right, Joe, and I'm 
wrong,” he said, and with these words 
his life took on a new meaning. 


Bill worried that the wine vault he had installed 
in his New York apartment was so heavy it 
‘would crash into the apartment below — 
‘that's why he drank the wine as fast as he could. 


Returning to New York, Gaines 
became a wine freak. He bought 
books by Frank Schoonmaker and 
William Massee and read them 
cover to cover. He took a three- 
month course in winemanship. He 


flight bag 
complied by drawing this collage of what happened on every MAD trip. 
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‘At another MAD dinner, Bill performs the 
balancing Coke bottle trick, then celebrates 
with lots and lots of food. 


learned vintages and regions and 
found there was a world of differ- 
ence between a Chambertin and a 
Gevry-Chambertin. New words 
seeped into his vocabulary — words 
like “houquet” and “corky” and 
“over the hill” and “it needs to 
breathe.” 

And he bought wine. 
God, how he bought it. 
Burgundies and Bor 
deaux, Rhones and 
Rhines, Sauternes and 
Tokays. To hold them 
all, he had custom-built 
a beautiful combination wine 
rack and room divider for his 
den. But the wine started to deteri- 
orate because the temperature in 
the den was 80 degrees. Gaines set 
a rule that no one could ever tum 
on the heat in the den. One winter 
evening his daughter Cathy, then 
age four, came to him with her teeth 
chattering. Gaines was torn 
between his daughter turning blue 
from the cold and his three hundred 
bottles of wine aging in the rack. He 
thought he solved the dilemma 
when he moved his bottles to the 
master bedroom and turned off the 
heat injthere, but now Nancy was 
turning blue from the cold. Finally, 

he deposited the wine ina 
hall closet and in- 
Stalied an air condi- 
tionér, that is kept 
Tunningevery day 


of the year, keeping his bottles at a 
constant, convivial 60 degrees. 

His most costly bottle is a Trock- 
enbeerenauslese, for which he paid 
ninety dollars. Probably his most 
prized bottle is a Burgundy, a Roma- 
nee Conti '45, of which only about 


Gaines was torn between his 
daughter turning blue from 
the cold and his 300 bottles 
of wine aging in the rack. 


one thousand bottles were pro- 
duced. The scarcity stems from the 
refusal of the Nazi invaders to give 
the vineyard the chemicals it 


required to get rid of a breed of plant 
louse that infested the rare pre-phyl- 
loxera vine. “I'll probably never 
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open the bottle,” Gaines says. “The 
bottle with the wine in it is the 
object of such romance, such unbe- 
lievable dreams to the average wino, 
that it's worth having just so another 
wino can come and look at it.” 

Gaines knew that he had arrived 
as a wine buff when he 
made the now-historic 
dinner that the New York 
Wine and Food Society 
held at Le Pavillon in 
1972. It was, to all 
accounts, the most exclu- 
sive bring-your-own-bot- 
tle party ever thrown. To get in, a 
member had to submit one or more 
wines and have them judged to be 
among the great rarities of the 
world. Only twenty-five members 
passed the test, among them Gaines, 
who shared with his peers three bot- 
tles of Musigny Blanc Comte de 
Vogue, the rarest of the white 
Burgundies. 

Gaines’s favorite story 
about wine is “Taste,” a brilliant, 
often terrifying tale by Roald 
Dahl. For years, Gaines was 
intrigued by the story, which deals 
with a wine connoisseur who 
makes a spectacular bet that he 
can identify, through taste only, the 
vineyard and vintage of an obscure 
Bordeaux, After reading the story, 
Gaines determined to lay his hands 


A jumbo meal on a jumbo jet: Bill enjoys 
caviar on a first-class flight to somewhere. 
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‘MAD in Africa: On a | 
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1969 MAD trip, the 
Usual Gang and some 
locals pose at the Equator. 


Branaire-Ducrn 
34, After scouting 
wine auctions and 
browsing through 
countless shops, 
he finally found not 
one, but two, in a 
shop in Paris. He 
brought the wine 
home and wrote 
Dahl, who lives in 
England, that he 
wished to present 
him with one of the 
bottles. Dahl, who 
turned out to be a MAD subscriber, 
wrote back thanking Gaines and 
adding: “You may rest assured that 
nobody has ever offered me one of 
them before — not even the propri- 
etors of the vineyard itself, although 
the story has been translated and pub- 
lished in France. I have never tasted it, 
but it is a good year, and it should 
keep for a while longer. I don’t know 
when I shall be in New York again, but 
it must be sooner or laler, and then T 
will call you and we can drink it 
together.” 


One day Gaines and Dahl will 
uncork their bottles of Branaire Decru 
'34, You can be sure that Gaines will 
save the label, as he has saved all of 
the labels from his most prized wines, 
pressing it between the pages of a 
book, not unlike a schoolgirl preserv- 
ing a precious flower. 

Gaines maintains a strong loyalty 
toward wine, and whenever he trav- 
els he samples the output. of the 
country. The ultimate experience 
perhaps took place in Tanzania at 
the Ngorongoro Lodge during one of 
the MAD trips. Seated with three 
staffers, Gaines noticed a 

local red wine on 


the lodge’s list. He ordered a bottle 
and filled his companions’ glasses. 
To the man they agreed the wine 
was terrible. Gaines refused lo 
abandon it. Here, after all, was a 
wine — not a good wine, perhaps, 
but nevertheless a wine. “It’s drink- 
able, I've tasted worse,” he said. His 
companions disagreed and, one by 
one, left the table, leaving Gaines to 
finish the bottle by himself. Gaines 
sighed, poured the last of the wine 
into his glass, and drained it. Look 
ing down, he discovered a very 
large, maroon-stained, wine-logged 
bug lying motionless at the bottom 
of the glass. Gaines almost lost his 
lunch. He pushed the glass aside 
and departed swiftly. His loyalty to 
the wine of the country had been 
severely shaken, However, in the 
midst of his emotional agony he 
thought of the bug and had one 


(Continued on page 38) 


Bill Gaines (bottom) 
finds relaxing nearly 
impossible during 

a MAD trip. 
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RUSSIA “A bunch of us Went to a restaurant but couldn't read the 


Some travelers take ‘ment. | ordered all ten items on the menu, figuring that out of the ten BANGKOK “Don't miss a place called 
photographs. Others buy there would be something everyone woud ine. Ihe caviar was good, Noe Nae an 
i i fresh Beluga. | had two large portions every lunch and dinner at 2 ian who makes a delightful 
souvenirs. Gaines carries dollar sity a portion. had to eat it on bread. The Russians don’t Spagtt Ononara je also happened to 
the memories of his trips ‘ive you anything proper to eat caviar on, like thin toast or blinis.” hv Tokay ie eens nia 


in his taste buds. Among 


very 
: decent Egri Bikaver (Bull's Blood) '61.” 
his savored treasures: 


HONG KONG 


able hospital to be sick in, if 
for nothing else tan ils food, 


ich i fora ROME “i loved tho 
hospital. They even have room dives and street 
service, so you can order up restaurants, Wed 
@ snack for a visiting guest. try the inone Steakand there .a very 

ZL a 

HAMTI “The Picardie Restaurant in finish the meal ; 
Patil served two dozen Haan wilh the pasta in Haku ae 
stiails in a fantastic sauce, followed by ‘anotlier place.” = moe te 
Tournedos with a Béarnaise save (i and makes the bones: 
unmatched in my experience.” easy to remove” 


NEW YORK Gaines’ 

list of momorable eating 

places includes one Now 
York establishment that wil 


cheering thought. It was, he decid- 
ed, a beautiful way to die. 
In restaurants, Gaines is an 


accepting patron who rarely causes 
a scene, There have been excep- 
tions. One evening he and Nancy 
dined at the Asti, a restaurant that 
features opera singers. Gaines had 
just begun his main course when a 


eaosite sides of nee room, took up 

voiced duet. Gaines can't 
“Opera, much less while he is 
rose from his table, left 


LONDON “I've had one 
good meal there, ata 
place called Wheeler's, 
They make Dover sole 


the kitchen, where he finished his 
meal in relative peace and quiet. 

He did not leave a large tip that 
night. His method of tipping is 
unusual but consistent. If he is in a 
restaurant he does not intend to 
patronize again, his tip will be stan- 
dard. If he is in a restaurant he 
mows he will patronize again, he 
will overtip. As he once told Orlan- 
do, “What one takes from Peter, 
whom he won't see again, one gives 
to Paul, whom you will.” 

Four times a year, Gaines attends 
a dinner for the Lucullus Circle, an 


eating society that limits its mem- 
bership (o fifty and is very expen- 
sive to belong to. Each banquet, a 
black-tie affair, features seven 
courses and fifteen or so wines and 
liqueurs. After each Lucullus dinner, 
the chef is called in to hear a cn- 
tique by one of the members. The 
night Gaines took me as a guest, the 
reaction by the diners to the cuisine 
was mixed. 

“Shall we leave now?” Gaines 
asked me somewhat hopefully. “I 
think I'd like to hear the critique,” I 
said. Gaines sighed and agreed to 
stay, It was obvious 
that he cared little 
about the critique, that 
once the food and 
wine were gone, he 
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should be, too. 

Gaines likes to take MAD people 
to the Lucullus affairs, if only to be 
amused. When Dick DeBartolo was 
a guest, he surveyed the elegant 
scene, scanned the extravagantly 
printed 12-by-16 inch menu and 
said, “Hey, Gaines, one night why 
don’t we come up here early and 
slack a bunch of Chicken delight 
cartons outside the door to the din- 
ing-room?” 

Gaines is easy to please, just so 
long as there is enough of everything. 
John Putnam, a non-domesticated 
sort who possesses a limited knowl 
edge of cooking, invited Gaines to 
dinner. Putnam decided that steak 
would be a sensible main course, He 
went to his butcher and said, “I'm 
having my boss over for dinner. Give 
me the best steak for two you have. 
Price is no object.” The butcher 
picked out a huge chateaubriand and 
wrapped it. Putnam then pointed to 
the meat case and told the butcher, 
“Now wrap up that little shell steak. 
That'll be for me.” 

On the MAD trips, Gaines's most 
constant companion used to be 
Orlando, but after Orlando stopped 
drawing for the magazine, Leonard 
Brenner stepped in. In distant lands 
Gaines and The Beard are united by 
their love of food. In Kyoto, they and 
four other MADmen went looking 
for a new restaurant. Gaincs and 
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Brenner selected a small eatery spe- 
cializing in sushi, the Japanese raw 
fish delicacy. The other four decided 
on a restaurant next door. After 
Gaines and Brenner finished their 
several portions of sushi, they found 
the others next door, crouching 
unhappily before a sukiyaki-like 
dish called shabu-shabu. The four 
did not want the shabu-shabu, which 
was difficult to communicate, since 
neither they nor the restaurant staff 
spoke each other's language. Gaines 
solved the problem. He sent the four 
on their way, after which he and 
Brenner, to the absolute astonish- 
ment of the waiters, sat down and 
devoured the shabu-shabu. 
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MIND YOUR 
OWN BUSINESS 


Contrary to the size of his person, 
appetite, and bankroll, William M. 
Gaines thinks small — at least as 
publisher of MAD. He has sat by and 
watched the great magazines, Col- 
liers, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Look, fall by the wayside. He has 
beheld the house that Luce built 
scrambling to hold on for dear Life. 
He has seen Hugh Hefner rise and 
fall with Trump and Show Business 
Illustrated, then parlay Playboy into 
a far-flung realm of clubs and hotels. 

Years after the Trump affair, 
Hefner asked Gaines, “What new 
projects are you planning?” 

“None,” Gaines said. 

“None?” Hefner asked incredulously. 

“It was like I was guilty of blas# 
phemy,” Gaines said later. 

What one must realize i$ that 
Gaines is terrified off getting 
involved in an operation{too big for 
him to handle personal 
ly. Therein licth niin, 
he feels, not for 
Hefner, perhaps, 
but assufedly for 


i 


himself. 

Gaines began thinking small 
when he took over the business end 
of MAD. He'd built up an empire 
with his horror comics and had 
blown the profits like a 
heedless dilettante. 
With MAD he'd be 
satisfied with a 
modest king- 
dom. 

Back in 
1956, you'll 
remember, 
he was 
deep in 
debt from 
utor, Leader 
News, going 
bankrupt. He was 
also in analysis, hav- 
ing finally given in to the 
appeals of Sheldon Mayer and 
Lyle Stuart. 

“Bill was a virtual snakepit of 
neurotic problems, even during his 
early years of success,” recalls Stu- 
art. “He couldn't live with good for- 
tune. He told me that when he 
stopped his Cadillac at a red light, he 
was convinced that the people wait- 
ing at the bus stop hated him.” 

The sessions had begun in 1954, 
when the horror empire was crum- 
bling. The analyst wanted Gaines to 
come in five days a week, but Gaines 
held out for four, it being part of his 
nature never to go all out for any- 
thing. Like many men of the couch, 
the doctor billed Gaines whether or 
not Gaines showed up. This was irk- 
me, especially at vacation times. 

ince I have to pay you when I'm 

wn,” Gaines declared, prior to 
a trip to Haiti, “I want you 
this office every morning 


eee een 


asked, when he was midway through 
his sessions. 

“If nothing else, I don’t feel guilty 
about things I do any more,” Gaines 
told her. “I can go ahead and do them 

and not feel rotten.” 

“Did you get any- 
thing out of it?” 
I asked him, 
long after the 
sessions 

ended. 
“For 
six years 
I neatly 
avoided 
ever say- 
ing anything 
that would 
let my analyst 
help me,” he 
answered, “but, 
then, he never said any- 
thing to me, either — except for 

seven words that changed my life.” 

The help came when Gaines need- 
ed it most, just after Leader News 
went bankrupt. Gaines lay on the 
couch and poured out the whole 
sorry tale — that he owed George 
Dougherty, his printing representa- 
tive, about $110,000 and that the 
only honorable thing to do was to 
dip into his inheritance and pay 
Dougherty off, then close down 
MAD. 

The analyst stopped scribbling in 
his notebook and said what turned 
out to be the seven magic words. 

“Why are you worrying about 
George Dougherty?” 

Boom! The words hit home. What 
they meant, of course, was that 
Gaines should start worrying about 
himself. So he started. He met with 
Dougherty and proposed a plan 
whereby MAD would continue, with 
Dougherty getting two-thirds of the 
profits until the debt was paid off. 
Dougherty agreed, the debt was 
squared in less than a year, and the 
two men have worked together ever 


since. 

However, the problem remained 
of finding a new national distributor 
for MAD. There are about a dozen of 
these distributors, each of which 
deals with some seven hundred 
wholesalers around the country. 
Gaines chose Ace News. The choice 
did not sit well with many of the 
seven hundred wholesalers, who 
were stuck with thousands of unsold 
MADs. Ordinarily, they would have 
returned them for payment to Lead- 
er News, but Leader was dead. The 
wholesalers told Ace News they 
wouldn't handle MAD unless Gaines 
made good on the returns, which 
meant paying them thousands of dol- 
lars. Bad luck, Gaines, or was it? 

Gaines refused — it was Leader's 
debt, not his — and went to Ameri- 
can News, which was the only 
national distributor that had its own 
set of wholesalers and newsstands. 
The contract terms were generous 
and Gaines was pleased. Leader 
News had been a fourth-rate distrib- 
utor; with American News he was 
going first-class. 

In less than a year, American 
News boosted MAD's circulation 
from 300,000 to half a million. Good 
luck, Gaines, or was it? After dis- 
tributing seven issues, American 
News announced it was dropping 
the distribution end of its business. 
Rad luck, Gaines, or was it? 

“Try Independent News,” George 
Dougherty said. 

“T can't,” Gaines said. “they're part 
of National, and that's Jack 
Licbowitz's outfit. Liebowitz helped 
buy out my father, and you know 
what a bitter fight they had. What's 
more, Licbowitz hates my guts 
because he thinks I ruined the comic 
industry with my horror stuff.” 

Dougherty pointed out that MAD 
was looked on with growing esteem 
by the publishing establishment. 

“Go to Independent News. They'll 
want you.” 
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Gaines trotted over. They did 
want him. 

“They gave me the nicest, clean- 
est contract you'll ever see,” he says, 
“and nothing in the past was ever 
mentioned.” 

Good luck, Gaines, and this time it 
really was. MAD's circulation zoomed 
in three years to one million and has 
been climbing ever since. In 1972, 
sales hovered just under two million. 

Independent News helped Gaines 
in another way. Liebowitz was a 
tough businessman, which meant 
that Gaines constantly had to be on 
his toes. The first time the two men 
met, Gaines was vaguely perplexed 
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prise anyone. After all, 
they've had the most push- 
able product published 
since the end of World 
War II. 

This is the remark of a 
confident man, which Gaines, 
tested by his fights with 
Liebowitz, has surely become. 
He still is stirred by many of 
his old fears and compulsions, 


Readers opened MAD #275 and found this 
“Important Announcement” from Bill Gaines. 
It was a bogus set-up for a collection of silly 
fake ads by Dick DeBartolo, but many still 
‘thought it was real and wrote in to protest 
‘ads in MAD. Dick's complete article appears 
‘on page 50 of this issue. 


by Liebowitz’s face. After a while, 
he realized that Liebowitz was a 
near double for Jerome Cowan, the 
Hollywood character actor, who 
was cast often as an underworld 
mouthpiece or a slick-talking 
entrepreneur. The similarity made 
Gaines feel uneasy, which, hc soon 
learned, was ridiculous. Liebowitz 
was a thoroughly honorable, if 
determined, adversary at the confer 
ence table. 

Once Gaines conquered this 
mirage, he and Liebowitz settled 
down to more than a 
dozen years of hard 
bargaining over con- 
tract revisions and 
other disputes. 
More than anything 
else, the jaw-to-jaw 
encounters trans- 
formed Gaines 
into a seasoned 
haggler. After Lie- 
bowitz retired, 
Gaines _ experi- 
enced a feeling of loss. He realized 
that through the years abond of 
respect and affection had been 
formed, something like the gruff 
mutual admiration of two heavy- 
weight wrestlers battling to a draw. 

“Independent News has pushed 
MAD like crazy,” he has said, “but 
their success shouldn't really sur- 


but has channeled them con 
structively and is now, says Lyle Stu- 
art, “the exact opposile of what he 
was, emerging as an astute negotia 
tor who possesses the right instincts 
for a publisher.” 

Yes, Gaines has thought small and 
has wound up quite rich. The MAD 
operation has changed hardly at all. 
The magazine still contains forty- 
eight pages printed in black-and- 
white on uncoated paper. There are 
no frills, no three-hour, expense- 
account lunches, no feudal chain of 
command. People ask why MAD 
accepts no advertising. Says Gaines: 

“We'd have to improve our pack- 
age. Most advertisers want to appear 
in a magazine that's loaded with 
color and has super-slick paper. So 
you find yourself being pushed into 
producing a more expensive pack- 


advertisers. Yo 


but now you don’t have your adver- 
tising income, which is why you got 
fancier in the first place — and now 
you're sunk.” 

Like every other magazine, MAD 
is numbered consecutively. Unlike 


most every magazine, MAD is 
approaching its 160th issue and is 
still in Volume One. 

“We'll never have a Volume Two,” 
Gaines says proudly. “Should the 
Post Office complain that. our Vol- 
ume One is going on forever, I'll sim- 
ply tell them its not true, that I 
intend to start Volume Two after the 
Ohe Uhousandth issue.” 

MAD is dated two months ahead. 
This isja holdover from the comic 
book daySpwhen newsdealers would 

pulloff any comic that 
Jooked the slightest bit 
dated. Gaines has 
calculated a 
System where- 


by no issue is on sale during the 
month printed on its cover. An Octo- 
ber issue, for instance, will go on 
sale August 5 and be removed 
September 20. 

The magazine enjoys its best sales 
in the summer, followed by the 
spring and winter. the worst sales are 
during back-to-school time, when, as 
Gaines mysteriously puts it, 
“Kids are too busy to read.” 

MAD is ninety-five percent 
newsstand sales, the rest sub- 
scriptions. Gaines makes no 
effort to push subscriptions (“My 

just handle what they've 
§ got now”), in fact, barely makes it 
y worthwhile for a reader to sub- 


@ scribe. A pitch in a recent issue 


offered nineteen issues for seven 
dollars, which comes to a saving of 
less than four cents an issue. 

Gaines has managed to achieve 
growth without really growing. 
Three times a year he published 
MAD Specials, containing eighty 
pages of mostly reprinted material 
plus a bonus, such as a giant poster, 
or a  construct-it-yourself MAD 
Mobile, or a hangable MAD Calendar. 

Then there are MAD's paper- 
backs, eight published per year, 
some containing reprinted material, 
some completely original. As of this 
writing, there were close to sixty of 
them, all in print. In addition, MAD 
is translated into seven languages 
— Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, 
Dutch, Italian, German and British. 
Yes, British — “dollars” become 
“pounds” or “quid,” “garbage- 
man” becomes “dustman,” 
ete. 

Neither the paper- 
backs nor the foreign 
editions are published 
by Gaines, who lacks 
the time and the 


Longtime MAD cover artist 
Norman Mingo and some 
of the paperbacks for 
which he painted covers. 


facilities to market them, but he still 
regards them as part of his Nock. 

One day, John Putnam peeked 
into Gaines's office. 

“Hey, Bill,” he said, “I've a great 
idea for an ad parody. It's built 
around these three guys in a men’s 
room. Two of them are standing at 
urinals and the third is peeking over 
their shoulders.” 

Gaines waved Putnam away. “Get 
out of here with your nutty, radical 
ideas.” 

“It's not my idea,” Putnam said, 
throwing a magazine on Gaines'’s desk 
“Tes right here in your Dutch edition.” 

Gaines was infuriated. MAD has 
rarely resorted to outhouse humor 
and never overtly. The Dutch editors 
had added the offending pages on 
their own. Gaines has never minded 
that MAD's foreign editions contain 
an occasional home-grown item, but 
this one was intolerable. He sent off 
one of his typically dreadful, blister- 
ing letters to the Dutch publisher, 
informing him that nothing original 
can be put in MAD that is not in tune 
with the tone and morality of the 
American MAD. ‘There has been no 
further trouble. 
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life and problems, 
‘lence (and. continued good | fortune). 


Gaines has never met C. North- 
cote Parkinson or Dr. Laurence J. 
Peter, but these gentlemen would be 
delighted, I am sure, to know that 
Gaines applied their methods long 
before he read Parkinson's Law and 
The Peter Principle. Among the pre- 
cepts of the Gaines Formula: 

“Don't let your business expand 
to the point that you can't control it. 
Keep your staff intact and don’t hire 
unnecessary people just because 
you're successful. Insist the people 
who work for you are efficient. Pro- 
vide incentives, such as bonuses 
and trips. Increase salaries regular- 
ly, but not capriciously. Provide a 
quality product for your customers 
at a price they can afford. Do not 
gouge them with spin-off merchan- 
dise. Make everything — your peo- 
ple, your offices, your operation — 
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J only wish that we could tel 

you that we have sold thousands and 
of the poster. even wish we could tell you that we have 

‘sold hundreds and hundreds. Sony to say, thas had a steady sale 


have only one big market and that’s the United States,” he says. 


Just under 500 


just big enough for success, but no 
bigger. The result: Happiness.” Why, 
for instance, does MAD, unlike any 
other magazine, come out every 
forty-five days, not monthly? 
Because Gaines believes his staff 
and he could not do their jobs effi 
ciently if the magazine were pub- 
lished more frequently. 

Al Feldstein would have liked 
Gaines to expand, to publish other 
titles. When Harvey Kurtzman’s 
Humbug was faltering, Feldstein 
suggested that EC take it over. 

“We'll let Humbug be esoteric. I'l 
keep MAD on a more basic level,” 
Feldstein suggested. 

They had lunch, Gaines, Feld- 
stein, Kurtzman and Will Elder. Feld- 
stein outlined his plan. Kurtzman, 
thinking there would be strings 
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attached, wanted no part of it. 
Gaines relaxed. 

“I had a great feeling of relief 
when Harvey refused,” he says. 

Because of the way he works, any 
major acquisition, Gaines feels, 
would boost him to his Level of 
Incompetence. 

“I do menial things that no execu- 
tive in his right mind would do. By 
making my own deposits, writing 
the checks, making all the payr, 
even serving as stockroom 
there's nothing that goes, 
escapes me.” i 
“It’s easy getting in! 


(Continu 
on pay 


THE AWLAD WORLD OF WILLIAM M. GAINES PART II 


(Continued from page 43) 
Somebody else is doing all the work, 
and you're just glancing at graphs 
and figures. And pretty soon you're 
not even doing that. So I run my 
business in this insane way in which 
T handle every single thing, down to 
almost the tiniest detail.” 

Is there another businessman in 
the country who constantly duns 
people about money he owes them? 

“Being a compulsive, I must have 
my bills paid by the tenth of the 
month. If my suppliers don’t send 
© TE yy 
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Bill kept many lists, but few could be read 
others. We have no Idea what this one Is about. 


me their bills on time, I get very 
gry and call them up and scream 
hem because they haven't billed 


y years, MAD's paper- 
wks were published 


ures did not agree with those of New 
American Library’s computer. In 
each instance, Gaines's figures were 
accepted, his calculations being 
obviously more reliable than those 
of a computer. 

Gaines distrusts computers, feel- 
ing they lead to the destruction of 
relationships. For months he was 
dunned for a bill he had paid. What 
made the matter meaningful is that 
he was being dunned by a company 
that makes, among other things, 

computers. 
As a last resort, Gaines 
sent the firm a Photostat of 
\ his canceled check, along 
with the following: 

Let’s see how quickly 
you are going to pay my 
bill, which is enclosed, for 
my time, my secretary’s 
time, and the company's 
expenses to send you this 
letter. The stamp is free. 
Please be advised that my 
attorney will dun you until 
you pay your G—damn 
a bill. 

(Gaines dictates his 
letters to his Girl Friday, 
Gloria Orlando. He shrinks 
from rating the importance 
of the people on his staff, 
but considers Gloria indis- 
pensable. “She is the only 
person who can open my 
safe,” he explains.) Attached 
was an itemized bill for $36.49. 

Like most compulsives, Gaines is 
alistmaker. One day he and I made a 
list of his lists. There were twenty- 
three. Among them: 

A list of the eighteen keys on his 
key chain and where duplicates can 
be found in case the keychain is lost. 

A list of Major Worries and how 
they stand. Worries include Sales, 
Assets That Must Be Protected, Law: 
suits, Magazines Competing With 
MAD, Criticism of MAD. As of 


August, 1972, all Major Worries were 
marked “None. Okay.” 

A list of MAD trips and who went. 
A list of everyone who owns a MAD 
pin. A list of things to do Every Day, 
Every Week, Twice A Month, Every 
Month, Every Forty-five Days, Every 
‘Three Months, etc. A list of all sub- 
scriptions he has to other magazines 
and when they expire. A list of what 
clothes fit best at what weight. A list 
of pennies needed by Nick Meglin’s 
daughter, Diane, to complete her 
collection. 

Gaines is generally an unflap- 
pable employer. The one time he 
lost his perspective was when the 
old MAD offices on Lafayette Street 
were being burglarized. Someone — 
Gaines called him The Phantom — 
was breaking in and stealing cash 
and mail, and Gaines vowed to 
catch him. He hired two teenage 
boys to camp out in the office over a 
four-day Thanksgiving weekend. 
Sure enough, The Phantom showed 
up and stuck his hand through the 
mail slot of the front door in an 
attempt to steal some letters, which 
had’ been Jeft as bait. But the boys 
chickened out and Jet him get away: 

“I was hoping that they would 
grab his arm and smash it with a 
crowbar, which they had been 
equipped with,” Gaines recalls, 

The Phantom was wily. He hid in 
the building through the rest of the 
weekend, then, as a parting gesture, 
stole MAD's’ mail out of the post- 
man’s bag, 
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Gaines called in the police, then 
the FB.L, then the Pinkerton Agen- 
cy, all with no results. The ultimate 
blow came when The Phantom, 
unable to find cash, pried open a 
strongbox in Gaines's office, found a 
batch of papers and bumed them in 
an empty office down the hall. 

When Gaines beheld the charred 
remains, he cried for the first time 
since his father died. The Phantom 
had destroyed all of MAD's past 
sales records, dozens of Gaines’s 
beloved lists, and more than 1,500 
springboards left over from the hor- 
ror days. The Phantom’was hitting 
Gaines where it-hurt the most. It 
was as if he knew his customer. Ear- 
lier, the Phantom had _ stolen 
Gaines’s fake diamond ring. Looking 
back, Gaines feels, that-burning the 
papers may have been an act of 
revenge resulting from The Phan- 
tom finding out that the ring was vir- 
tually worthless. 

Gaines became paranoid. He was 
convinced it was an inside job and 
that the culprit was John Putnam. 
He reached these conclusions 
because he had phoned everyone on 
the staff one night when The Phan- 
tom struck, and the only person not 


home was Putnam. 

Yes, it had to he Putnam. But to 
be sure, Gaines put the staff 
through a Pinkerton lie-detector 
test. Everyone, including Putnam, 
passed the test.and Gaines felt 
foolish. To make amends, he treat- 
ed them all to a steak dinner, dur- 
ing which time he confessed to 
Putnam that he had been the prime 
suspect and that Gaines ‘hoped all 
would be forgiven. Putnam took it 
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very well until 
the next day, 
when he suf- 
fered a ner- 
vous collapse. 

Gaines in- 
stalled an eclec- 
tric protective 
system and 
although it kept 
The Phantom 
out, Gaines still 
felt the intrud- 
ers presence 
and in 1960 
decided that MAD would have to. 
move. But where? Gaines's first 
choice, not\ surprisingly, was the 
sixty-ninth floor of the Empire State 
Building, from where he could look 
out and conjure up World War I 
fighter planes flying around a giant 
ape. It was not meant to be. Celia 
Morelli, a mainstay of MAD's sub- 
scription department, has’a fear of 
elevators, and the thought of being 
whisked up and down sixty-nine sto- 
ries was imendurable. Gaines didn’t 
wish to lose Celia, so he settled for 
850. Third Avenue, then, in. 1965, 
moved again to the present. offices 
on Madison Avenue. 


In 1961, Gaines sold MAD to a 
Conglomerate éalled Premier Indus- 
tries. He won't say how much he got, 
but The Wall Street Journal estimat- 
ed the capital gains at “several mil- 
lion dollars." Skeptics wondered if 
MAD had sold out completely, 

“We don’t contemplate “any 
changes in format or policy,” said 
Premier’s president, Arnold A. 
Saltzman) 

As if he\could have. Gaines was 
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Another scene of the crime: MAD's second headquarters at 850 Third Avenue. 


staying on as publisher with full 
powers. Under his. contract with 
Premier, he could still hire and fire, 
set Salaries and fees, pay bonuses, 
take his crew on trips, in fact, do 
just about anything he did before. 
There was eyen a rumor that no one 
from Premier could step inside 
MAD's offices without am invitation. 

Premier owned MAD for a brief 
spell, then, of all things, sold it to 
National Periodical» Publications, 
which was the new name for the 
comic book house) run by \Jack 
Liebowitz. This was the very same 
firm that bought out Gaines’s father 
two decades earlier. 

“Everything that the Gaines fami- 
ly starts, National ends up buying,” 
Gaines mused. The new owners 
weren't especially taken with \the 
remark, but. business was business, 
and MAD was very good business 
indeed. 

Th 1969, National (with MAD) was 
bought by the Kinney Corporation, 
which then acquired Warner Broth- 
ers, becoming a superconglomerate 
thal produces movies, records and 
TV shows, runs banks and parking 
lots and ‘publishes and distributes 
paperbacks, Sheet music, specialty 
magazines and comic 
books. 

MAD was a small 
organ in'the body'of 
a corporate giant, 
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wondered if 
things would stay the same. He had 
received his final payment for the 
sale of MAD and, having refused a 
new contract, could quit or be fired at 
any time. He told his owners that he 
would stay as long as he was allowed 
to run EC without any interference. 

He was left alone. He attended an 
occasional high-level meeting or 
dinner and proved an affable, if 
somewhat improbable, participant. 
One time, during a discussion of 
Kinney stock, he remarked that he 
didn’t own any. “I don’t have any 
faith in this company, “ he said. “I 
only buy safe stocks.” 

The other executives were 
shocked, not realizing that Gaines 
was kidding. “I decided they were 
somewhat square,” he recalls. 

In truth, he was upset that he had 
not received Kinney stock options 
for himself and his salaried staff, 
which he had been promised by 
National several months earlier. 
Marc Iglesias, National’s new presi- 
dent, said he would look into it. 


ROPE AS FAR AS THOSE 
TOCK OPTIONS ARE 
DERNED. IF THOSE 


May First arrived and Gaines 
had not received the stock options. 
Ile wrote Iglesias: 

It’s May First. ’Bye now! 

Gaines went on strike. One tay 
wonder, knowing his compulsion to 
clean up his calendar each day, how 
it was possible. It wasn't, at least on 
the first day. He spent May First at 
the office of his attorney, Jack 
Albert, where he worked as usual. 
The next day, exercising the greatest 
willpower, he forced himself to stay 
home. Late in the afternoon, he got a 
phone call from a corporate officer, 
who asked what the problem was. 

“Lwant those options,” Gaines said. 

The officer promised that the 
options would arrive within three 
weeks, They didn't. Gaines phoned the 
officer. He was out of town. Gaines 
phoned Iglesias, who, in Gaines's 
words, “screamed al someone 
through his intercom, and, by God, I 
had the options the next morning.” 

But there was trouble in the wind, 
or at least Gaines had a gut feeling 
there was. He had picked up hints 
that Kinney was beginning to take a 
dim view of this maverick in their 


midst, that MAD was the target of an 
economy drive, that there was talk 
of barring the MAD trips, of mak- 
ing Gaines get rid of his attor- 
ney, Jack Albert, and his 
accountant, Sidney Gwirtz- 
man. MAD, it seemed, was the 
only member of the conglom- 
erate that enjoyed self-rule. 
it was a problem requiring 
special action, and Gaines took 
what he thought was the most sen- 
sible approach — he invited Iglesias 
to dinner and to hear a speech. Igle 
sias, who didn’t know quite what. to 
expect when he accepted Gaines's 
invitation, listened as his host dis 
sected the unique creature that. is 
MAD. The speech is a remarkable 
document, if for no other reason 
that it reveals a William M. Gaines 
far removed from the shaky, 
unskilled sub-adolescent who took 
over his father’s business a quarter 
of a century earlier. Some excerpts: 


“My office runs at peak efficien- 
cy always. Each employee is a top- 
notch, no-bulls—t worker. There is 
no fat, no waste, no crap, plus a 
great staff, and great freelances. 

“If Kinney desires to kill and eat 
the goose that lays the golden egg 
just because it has a momentary 
cash shortage, that is its right as 
owner. But | refuse to be the cook. 

“I believe it would be most foal- 
ish to force this oddly shaped MAD 
peg into the Kinney square hole. If 
you try, you'll crush it. 

“[ will not compromise with my 
insistence to run MAD my way com- 
pletely. I feel I know best and your 
simple solution of the problem, if 
you disagree, is to fire me.” 


Gaines wanted Iglesias to see 
that MAD was more than a money- 
making component of a corporate 
giant, that it was a kind of wacky, 
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home-rule patriarchy, with its ruler 
the eccentric sum of its irreverent 
parts. To drive the point home, 
Gaines played a tape of one of the 
revues that was performed in his 
apartment for the MADmen and 
their wives. Igelsias listened to the 
songs and sketches, which 
touched on everyone at MAD, 
including Gaines’s attorney and 
accountant. Afterwards, Iglesias 
turned to Gaines. 

“You know, it’s like you're some 
kind of crazy family.” 

“Exactly,” Gaines agreed. 

An armistice was reached. Gaines 
might never be entirely comfortable 


ALUSTRATIOW BY SERGI) AAGONES, 


apply to MAIDShe attached his own 
statements 

The MAD companies are wholly 
owned by Kinney, and are slowly 
acquiring Kinney stork. Our pri- 
EE CU TSO Me Quire all the Kine 
"epestotk seethat while Kenney 
Ons the MAD companies, the MAD 
PGMS OU also own Kinley. 
Ts waillelmanate the need for offx 
Gers and bodmls Of directors. It will 
EO Save WHOM Tiwusands of dol 
[GS NOW extended Yor coffec and 
TA Mena stockholders 
TENTS GS EE MME lunyer be 
Ong SOCRRO ders. Best of all, there 
wile Tonner be a eel for annual 
‘teports. 

Only once has Gaines felt 
completely boxed in by his 
owners) Backin 1959, Walgreen 
Drug Storésitefused to Sell MAD: 
after an outraged"parent wrote 
the chain that Alfred E. Neuman 
and his pals were serving the 
Communist cause. Gaines 
wrote a five-page letter, dis- 
pelling the accusations and ask- 
ing Walgreen to reconsider its 
decision. Walgreen refused and 
MAD was blackballed. 

Twelve years later, Walgreen 
wanted MAD back: in its stores. 
Gaines wanted to tell the chain 


within the corporate structure, nor 
the structure entirely comfortable 
with him. But there was peace. 

Because he runs a tight little 
organization, Gaines is amused by 
the constant meetings, memos, and 
miscellaneous activities of his cor- 
porate parent. Soon it will be time 
for Gaines to take his Annual Cor- 
porate Health Examination. He 
intends to send The Beard in his 
place, Brenner being fond of physi- 
cal examinations of any kind. 

Two years ago, Gaines was asked 
to fill out a questionnaire for Kin- 
ney’s Annual Report. After noting 
that most of the questions didn’t 


to go to hell, but he couldn't 
because he no longer owned the 
magazine. 

“The revenge would have been 
exquisitely sweet,” he says, “but they 
came around six years too late.” 

Today the conglomerate is called 
Warner Communications. Warner 
also owns Independent News, which 
is MAD's distributor; Warner Books, 
which published MAD's paperbacks; 
and the various companies overseas 
that publish MAD's foreign editions. 
If any of you readers happens to be 
an anti-trust investigator for the Jus- 
tice Department, don't get excited. 
Gaines revels in the writing of strong 
contracts, and no firms get tougher 
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treatment than his fellow conglom- 
eratees, Consider this phrase that he 
has rammed into any contract that 
requires he approve something. 

‘The proprietor’s (Gaines’s) right 
to withhold ¢onsent shall Be abso- 
lute and Shall not be subject to any 
criterion Gf reasonableness, 

“Most “contracts,” "(Gaines 
explains, “saythat a person has the 
right not to approve something, but 
iuust be reasofable. Godwforbid that 
anybody should @yer expect me to 
be reasonable.” 

Gaines demanded this Clause ih a 
book contract with another publish- 
= He got a call from the firms 
lawyer. 

“We've never had things like this 
in any of our contracts,” the lawyer 
said, 

"You never did/aconteact with mc 
before,” Gaines said. 

“Well, I don't know if we're going 
to do one,” the lawyer said. 

“I don't give a damn if you do or 
don't,” Gaines said. 

‘The contract went through. 

Contracts are the yardsticks by 
which Gaines measures men, com- 
panies, deeds, even life itself, He 
and George Dougherty periodically 
negotiate new printing contracts. 
Several years ago, Gaines was due 
to have his gallbladder taken out, 
but hadn't reached an agreement 
with Dougherty. 

Dougherty got a call from Nancy. 
“Bill is on the way to the hospital 
and it’s important that you meet him 
there.” 

Fearing that Gaines was dying, 
Dougherty rushed to the hospitaly 
“What's happened?” he asked 
Gaines, who was lying in bed. 

“George, I'm so glad youife here,” 
Gaines said with the utmOst geavily. 
“T don’t want to have sy 
gallbladder taken out 
unless you and lean 
agree on aif con- 
tract.” 


Thereupon the two 
men shook hands on a 
new pact based on their 
last discussion, and 
Gaines went under the 
knife contentedly. 

“He's one of the two or 
three people I've met in 
my life who is thorough- 
ly honest,” Dougherty 
says. “He puts ever 
thing up on the table 
where you can see it, 
and you cither accept it 
or you don't. If you 
don't, you have to be 
prepared for him to vw even are 
walk away. There are 
no curves. Every- 
thing is direct.” 

MAD has given Dougherty 
the greatest challenges of his 
carcer. The magazine was the 
first to run a cover in fluores- 
cent ink, the first to bind ina 
life-size poster (Alfred E. 
Neuman, in two 32-by-64-inch 
sections). 

“MAD,” he says, “has 
forced the printing indus- 
try to pioneer.” 

Occupied as he is with the 
complexities of the business 
end, Gaines has little time for 
editorial problems. He helps 
choose MAD's front cover COMING 
and what bonus gim- UP NEXT! 


micks are going into We commemorate some of 


MAD was the first magazine 
to use fluorescent ink on its cover. 


it's ready to go to the printer. 
Someone, usually John Putnam or 
The Beard, plops the forty-eight 
pages of text and art on his desk. 
Gaines prowls through each page, 
reading every line, devouring every 
picture, and pretty soon the air is 
shattered by a succession of roars, 
shrieks, guffaws, snorts, and gasps. 

MAD is being read by its 
Number One fan. 


This “life-size” Alfred E. Neuman poster was a 
bonus in 1965's.6th annual More Trash From MAD. 


the MAD Specials. MAD's most celebrated articles, 
Other than that, the including “43-Man Squamish” and 
editorial staff is on “East Side Story,” and sit in on an 
its own. editorial conference. We cover the 
pest genesis and chronicle the fame of 
Bill rarely. zeke cover boy, Alfred E. Neuman. MAD's 
that something be legal battles are detailed, most 
changed in the magazine,” notably Gaines’ $1.5 million lawsuit 
Al Feldstein says. “There in Oklahoma City (MAD had been 


have been maybe half a labeled pro-Communist), and 


dozen changes in fifteen years. brought about by MAD's 

Ihave total freedom. He gave me song parodies, 

MAD and stepped back.” 
Gaines doesn't see an issue until 
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WILLIAM IM. GAINES atv 


BY FRANK JACOBS 


1 THE PERSONAL COLLECTION OF ANWE GAVES 


g THE 
STORY SO FAR 
MAD has become 

a national institution and 

made Gaines a m 


corporate predators and 


running It with a compulsive, 


hands-on style unlike 
any other. 


lonaire. 
We've witnessed his food and 
wine binges as well as his diets, 
all of short duration, that follow. 
Inside E.C., we've seen Gaines at 
work, defending MAD from 


Back-Up Finks, two Leapers, and a 
Dummy. 

Each player is equipped with a 
long hooked stick known as a 
Frullip. The Frullip is used to 
halt opposing players attempt- 

ing to cross your goal line with 

the Pritz (ball). The official 

Pritz is 3 3/4 inches in diame- 

ter and is made of untreated 
ibex hide stuffed with bluejay 
feathers. 

The defending right Outside 
Grouch signifies that he is ready to 
hurl the Pritz by shouting, “Mi Tio es 
infermo, pero la cerretera es verde!” 


>a TAP P = FR) 
| __ CHAPTER 12 | 
43-MAN SQUAMISH 
AND 
OTHER IDIOCIES 


L a 1965 issue, MAD introduced “a 
great new national pastime,” 43- 
Man Squamish. Its inventor was 
writer Tom Koch, who outlined the 
nules of the game in detail: 


" MAD 


Introduces 


ANS 


A Squamish team consists of 43 
players: The left and right Inside 
Grouches, the left and right Outside 
Grouches, four Deep Brooders, four 
Shallow Brooders, five Wicket Men, 
three offefisive Niblings, four Quar- 
ter-Frummerts, two 
Half-Frummerts, 
one, Full Frummert, 
two Qyerblats, two 

Unriderblats, nine 


MAGAZINE 
UAMIS 


a wise old Chilean proverb that 
means, “My uncle is sick, but the 
highway is green.” 

The other rules were equally 
absurd, and no one at MAD expect- 
ed readers to take the game for any 
thing other than it was meant to be 

anutty takeoff of outdoor sports. 
The reaction was something else. 
At least five institutions of higher 
learning formed 43- 
Man Squamish teams, 
among them Cana- 

da’s University of 
Alberta, which in- 
formed MAD: 

We happen to be 
the only undefeated 
Squamish team in 
Western Canada, 
mainly because we 
are the only team 
R] in Western Cana- 
da, and we haven't 
played a game. We can't under- 
stand why we have no opposition. 

‘Teams were also formed at Mar- 
quette and at Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, and MAD continues to 
get requests for the official rules. As 
of this wriling, the students at Bald- 
win-Wallace are working out plans 
to set up a 43-Man Squamish Hall of 
Fame in Berea, Ohio. 

I would like to be able to report 
that articles in MAD have cansed 
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WN] 


international incidents. Regrettably, 
I cannot. However, there have been 
a couple of near misses. 

In an article, “Comic Strip Char- 
acters Taken From Real Life,” the 
editors and | came up with a mythi- 
cal strip, “Bringing Up Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” featuring Queen Elizabeth, 
Prince Philip, and their then eleven- 
year-old heir to the British throne: 


D YOUR TONGUE, CHARLIET 
YOURE BEGINNING TO SOUND ff 
Clee Your Sarai? 


A London tabloid saw the strip 
and reproduced Wally Wood's art- 
work beneath a blaring headline — 
“A STUPID INSULT.” Apparently, 
the famed British appreciation of 
satire did not extend to swipes at 
the Royal Family. After the sequence 
was reprinted in a MAD paperback, 
it was necessary to rip out, by hand, 
the offending page in twenty-five 
thousand copics before the book 
could be distributed in Great 
Brilain. 

Another time, MAD ran an ad for 
the “Crime-of-the-Month Club,” giv- 
ing the club’s address as “Mafia, 
Italy.” This irked the Italian Govern- 
ment, which protested to the United 
States State Department, which sent 
a representative who asked MAD to 
refrain from using such references 
in the future. 

The magazine has twice run afoul 
of the FB.L, the first time after run- 
ning an Al Meglin article on board 
games. One of the games was called 
“Draft Dodger” and offered players 
an official draft-dodger card by writ- 
ing “to J. Edgar Hoover.” After 
Hoover's office was deluged with 
mail, two clean-cut, most polite, 
most insistent F.B.I. men suggested 
that MAD strive to avoid adding to 
the bureau's internal problems. 

The second visit from the FB.I. 
occurred after MAD printed a three- 
dollar bill. This was not counterfeit- 
ing, of course, as there is no such 
item. The bill, however, was proving 
effective when inserted in money- 
changing machines in Las Vegas. 

On the tombstone of every suc- 
cessful MAD writer should be chis- 
eled the inscription: “He Knew the 
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Value of a Premise.” If there is 
a secret to the magazine's 
appeal, it is the knowledge of 
its writers and editors that a 
good article hangs on its 
hook, A noteworthy exam- 
ple of this occurred when Sy 
Reit came up with “The 
MAD ‘Down-To-Earth’ Col- 
oring Book.” The premise 
was, simply, that kids get 
nothing from using their 
crayons on bunnies and 
dogs. To prepare them for 
adulthood, youngsters 
should be given coloring 
books that contain pic- 
tures of realistic modern 
life. On one page, Reit 
provided these instruc- 
tions for a picture of a 
Family Picnic: 

Reit’s premise proved 
so captivating that with- 
in a year of his piece 
appearing in MAD, a 
dozen publishers had 
appropriated his idea and were mak- 
ing full-size adult coloring books of 
their own. 

MAD has assaulted almost every 
area of modern life from practically 
every angle. One of the more popu- 
lar targets has been the syndicated 
comic strip. In various articles, MAD 
has shown what would happen if 
comic characters — 

1. Were psychoanalyzed. 

2, Behaved like ordinary people. 

3. Were as old as their strips. 

4, Went nude. 

5, Answered self-improvement ads. 
6. Were the cast of an opera. 

7. Went to an office Christmas party. 


8. Had their own magazine. 

9, Discussed current events. 

10. Were killed off. 

11. Had obituaries written about them. 


Many of these premises have lam- » 


protest from the strip’s syndicated” ,) 
letters of appreciation from Snée 


“Why don’t you guys 
take over the while 
thing, and I'lL@uit?” 

The second ques- 
tion people most 


often ask me (after inquiring about 
Don Martin) is “Where do you get 
your ideas?” I've gotten about half of 
them myself. The other half have 
evolved from the more than one 
hundred script conferences I've had 
with Al Feldstein, Nick Meglin and 
Jerry DeFuccio. 


with you all the way, Dick!” It then 
was a simple matter for newsdealers 
to display the Kennedy cover, the 
issue being distributed the day after 
the election. 

MAD first went political in late 
1959 with a piece by Arnie Kogen. At 


m paradoxical. Premises that may end up 


H TE ress Fiqusness as cari be seen 
ie we aN ee with intentness and probing serio! 
ET Som ‘on personal experience: 
a a ne it got this WRITER: a ‘more than Willlam Buckley 
: Re Rubin. 
Barts We eter an article on or Jerry re args ie 
wee vata ome foo. Aren't there any niew people 10 hit? 
the personal ia Is 
Dp « That's right. For instance. Don rere Thee just arent may 
ee would have an insulting parrot. baal mesa ne a 
idea. Hoover, Rap Brown, 

; Yeah, yeah. | get the 
arms Ee emo 
MEGLIN: It's kind of like me re va toe es 2 mo 
We aid aly recently, didn’t we? (at rr nae 

d 10 
DE FUCCIO: Issue number ne i! be te cute 3 tei ‘a 
exact, Arie Koge? Perapie though not 2 [eet “see 
‘een FELDSTEIN: | don't know. 
rau * MEGLIN: I see itas@ two-pager at best. 
FELDSTEIN: ee other celebriti N: - 
id you hil es 
ae Oh, you know. Bat th oe ee co 
ai eS hamster. Tiny Tim uETuee colo: aha! : 
c (To writer); What other 
prea God, not Tiny Tim again. Haeatheont ant 
We've done him’ death. 


The morning after Election Day, 
1960, MAD becaime the first nation- 
al magazine to bear a cover picture 
of President John F, Kennedy. This 
may seem remarkable, the cover 
having been printed some six 
weeks earlier, but there was mad- 
ness to the method. The particular 
issue bore two “front covers” — a 
normal front cover plus an upside- 
down back cover that looked like a 
normal front cover. One cover con- 
grtatulated JFK and proclaimed, “We 
Were with you all the 
Way, Jack!” The 
§ other, congratulated 
Richard Nixon and 
declared, “We were 


ULATES 
eeeee ran KENNEDY 
ae 


upon his election as 
PRESIDENT 


‘We were with you al the way. Jack! 


Hedging our bet: MAD #60 picked the winner of 
the 1960 Presidential election (depending upon 
which side of the magazine you looked at). 


the time, President Dwight Eisenhow- 
er was scheduled to meet with Nikita 
Khrushchev. Kogen proposed that for 
the wordy, noncommittal Eisenhower 
to be understood, he should take 
along special interpreters, such as 
James Cagney and Gary Cooper: 

CAGNEY: Khrushchev says that 
Russia is more powerful, and is not 
afraid of America. 

EISENHOWER: Well, that’s a del- 
icate problem, and, of course, no 
hasty decision should be made out- 
side of the United Nations. 

CAGNEY (pushing a grapefruit 
into Khrushchev's face): Ike says: 
“Shut ya big mouth, Fatso! And 
show a little respect! Because any 
time you care to tangle with us, this 
is just a little sample of what you 
can expect, see!” 

COOPER: Khrushchev wants to 
know if you agree that world disar- 
mainent is the most important prob- 
lem we face today? 

EISENHOWER: Well, let me put 
it this way...and that is not to say 
that official agreement is to be 
either inferred or implied...but if we 
are to look at the problem in its 
broadest sense, and take into con. 
sideration all of the inherent ramifi- 
cations involved in solving such a 
complex problem... 


upon his election as 
PRESIDENT 
We were with you al the ma Dick! 
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[See the little world that we're living in: 


‘Oh. so spiteful, PE¢4 How shall I destroy it today.ay? 
T feel spiteful and frightfully sly! Twill thump my abe 
How delicious How delightful I will make a facet 
oe ‘ i a I will start a war! 
Z will get my way! rll the whole world is 
Red just like me! 


‘Sung to the tune of 
“I Feel Pre 


COOPER: Ike says: “Yup!” lested. But beginning in 1967, his | being slammed, but that. others 
MAD prides itself on protecting nen ended. In a Max Brandel were being spared, and this ran 
no sacred cows. Nonetie jes , ' MAD’s-tradition of sati 
magazine went extrei e ins is ei 
John F. Kennedy, but, & 
almost everyone else. 


‘public eye. MAD, some said, 
showing toé-much of one point 


Kennedy bankroll, y his s t S 
During one script sessi e edi- | tis su F 2 It wasn't-as- ifthe magazine had 
tors and [ hit on a natu a ¢ e en neglecting its other targets. In 
dy of West Side Story, i to a me saine-period; there had been at 
‘adozen articles taking off on 
ti , extremists, junkies, the 
at the United Nations, ¥ and women’s lib- 
rival street gangs sfe ation. The ‘problem was that in 
the forces of the free Several pieces on Nixon, MAD had 
Communist bloc. Mort Drueke ‘7 ti § discarded its rapier and was using a 
did himself with his e : i bludgeonRefsteth, who has an 
Nick Meglin came up mtuitive feeling when something is 
liant idea of superimp 
er's caricatures over ac lear: Tha d Mapped figs efforts to reflect 
the U.N. The result was “Bast Bide | e the sehtiments-of the countercul- 
Story,” and its featured players were n e nen: 5 was | committing satirical 
the leaders of the wo J eka Within a few issues, bal- 
Khrushchev, Harold 


In one sequence, Steve! 
free-world buddies ask: 
why he's trying to turn 
Red turf. Khrushchev 
answer to the tune of “] 
Soon the age of prot 
nam were on us, and 
with the spirit of the 
his first years in offi¢ 
Johnson reigned reasonably unmo- ouieetion was not that Nixon was fun with mother.” 
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Thanks to today’s liberated soci- 
ety, Feldstein can add God to his list. 
Several church epics have seen print, 
among them, Larry Siegel's “Religion 
in America Primer”: 

See the man. 

He is very religious. 

He has just been hit by a car. 
Quick, get this man to a hospital. 
Wait a minute! 

We have just found out something. 
He is a Christian Scientist, 


Quick, get this man to a 
reading room! 


If accomplishing nothing else, the 
New Liberation has opened up 
fertile areas for MAD's satirists. Like 
sex, for example. When Cos- 
mopolitan turned libidinous, Amie 
Kogen pondered what would happen 
when other publications followed suit. 
The result was “If Other Magazines 
Copied Cosmopolitan’s ‘Sex’ Formula.” 


“Field & Stream 


ja 


Hi 
it 


a ity 
aye 


: 
2 


tan teh gt 
ae 


FA 
i 
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Heaven help us: The MAD 
“Religion in America” 
Primer. 


MAD is a strange 
animal. Because it 
contains so many 
pictures, many peo- 
ple call it a comic. 
Because it appeals to 
so many youngsters, 
many people think it 
is not fit reading fur 


adults. Because it 
assails both political fringes, it is 
damned by both of them. Because it 
attacks sacred institutions, it is 
called un-American. Because it 
refuses to print pornography, it is 
called square. Because it hits every- 
thing, it is accused of lacking a point 
of view. But this is as it should be. 
Being a national institution, MAD is 
fair game. Some years back, 
Esquire, unable perhaps to fill its 
pages with its usual assortment of 
biographies of has-beens and new- 
wave chazerai, ran a parody of 
MAD. I don’t know if the artwork 
was intended to look as dreadful as 
it did, but, in any case, neither it nor 
the writing served Esquire’s cause, 
which was to portray MAD as a gut- 


Ae They Yon Col 
Nel tee 


(Bo You Pray Have To Take 
Thera vow re eg 
Mi An intenor Deena 


less jokebook. 

Actually, it’s hard putting out an 
imitation of MAD, even when it's not 
intended as a parody. About two 
dozen publications have tried, most 
of them during MAD's first decade. 
Their attempts were called Frenzy, 
Loco, Crazy, Goofy — names like 
that, One fast-moving publisher 
even put out a couple of issues of a 
humor magazine called Panic, hav- 
ing picked up the title after Gaines 
discarded it. Most of the imitations 
featured an Alfred E. Neumanike 
character on the cover and bor- 
rowed liberally from MAD's format 
and premises. 

Only two remain. The rest died 
painlessly at an carly age. Gaines 
likes to feel he helped speed them 
on their way by means of a ceremo- 


ny held in his office. Ie would print 
the name of each new competitor on 
a small slip of paper, then take a 
wooded darning needle and stick 
the paper into a voodoo doll that he 
got in Haiti. It is probably the only 
religious rite he has ever observed. 

MAD has had its admirers and 
detractors, but no one on the maga- 
zinc knew quite what to make of The 
MAD Morality, or The Ten Com- 
mandments Revisited, an eighty- 
page paperback written by Dr. 
Vernard Eller, a professor of religion 
at La Verne College, California. Eller 
contended that MAD is a “subver- 
sive document pledged to decency 
and goodness” and that it fights the 
same evils warned 


take away the moral flavor of 
Eller’s prettified version. 

In truth, the staff reac- 
tions to the book were 
mixed. Jerry DeFuccio 
called it pontificating. 
Nick Meglin said, “it 
finally provides a 
source we can quote 
that says we have high 
standards, which we 
never knew existed until 
we read about them in Eller's 
book.” John Putnam ignored 
the matter completely. Feldstein 
was uncomfortably pleased, feel- 
ing that linking MAD with any kind 
of religious experience could be 


about in the Ten 
Commandments: 
MAD. with 
the Ten Command- 
ments, that there are 
many vaunted. free- 


sees, 


doms which in fact 
lead to slavery. The difference is 
that the Ten Commandments, upon 
seeing these, warn against them, 
while MAD makes fun of them. 

Gaines allowed Eller to reproduce 
more than a hundred illustrations 
from the magazine and charged noth- 
ing. However, just in case anyone 
reading The MAD Morality might get 
the idea that MAD was some kind of 
missionary’s guidebook, Gaines and 
Feldstein prefaced the book with this 
disclaimer: 

The staff of MAD takes no respon- 
sibility for this book. We are happy 
doing our thing, namely cluttering up 
the newsstands and it doesn't partic- 
ularly overjoy us to find an egg-head 
type theologian trying to make some- 
thing of it. Criticism we can take; 
praise from his kind could kill us. 

We reject the insinuation that any- 
thing we print is moral, theological, 
nutritious, or good for you in any 
way, shape, or form. You can always 
read a genuine copy of MAD to help 
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the kiss of death. 

As for Gaines, he waxed ambiva- 
lent. First of all, he didn't like MAD 
being called moral; MAD did have 


ones wate 20() 


THE 


MORALITY 


ethics, and 
he liked to think this is what Eller had 
in mind. As for the religion part of it, he 
was, of course, disgusted. 

asked Eller if he 
was aware of 
Gaines's atheism 
and how he recon- 
ciles it with The 
MAD Morality. 
Eller answered that 
it was clear “that God loved Bill 
Gaines enough to give him a very 
good head, and even though he isn’t 
using it to believe in God with, he is 
doing some great things with it. Far 
be it from me to encourage the pro- 
liferation of self-confessed atheists; 
but as long as we have them, I hope 
they are of Bill Gaines's type.” 

It was a far cry from the horror 
days when ministers in their pul- 
pits denounced the evil purveyors 
of filth and scum who were rotting 
the minds of America’s youth. One 
wondered how such praise would 
sit with the old-line EC fans, who 
remember the senate hearings 
with Gaines, the young Turk, hol@ 
ing up that cover with the bléody, 
severed head. 4 

Gaines, if he weren't o@reful, was 
in danger of living dajar 
his reputation. 


(Continued 
page 70) 
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(Continued from page 19) 


THE NEUMAN 
CONQUEST 


Newsweek wrote him up as “the 
jug-eared, gap-toothed MAD mascot.” 
Time classed him as a “grinning imp.” 
Look called his expression “daffily 
Kiplingesque,” 
and his presence a 
reminder of “the 
imperfectability 
of man.” The Sat- 
urday Evening 
Post termed him 
“idiotic.” 

The personage 
the publications 
were describing 
is, of course, 
Alfred E. Neuman, 
MAD's cover boy, 
who has become a 
national symbol 
of absurdity. Plac- 
ards bearing his 


‘An early postcard ofthe gap-toothed boy like 


The idiot kid, as he is 
referred to by MAD 
staffers, owes his place in 
history to two men — 
MAD's first editor Har- 
vey Kurtzman, who 
found the face and 
picked the name, and the maga- 
aiue’s current editor, Al Feldstein, 
who put the 
face and name 
together and 
BH made the idiot 
| kid MAD's sym- 
B bol. 
Kurtzman 
j first glimpsed 
the face in 1954, 
while visiting 
s Bernard — Shir- 
Cliff, the editor 
of Ballantine 
Books. Pinned 
@ on = Shir-Cliff’s 
f] bulletin board 
@@ was a postcard 
J picturing a grin- 


picture were ning kid and 
paraded during 2 farvey qmanat auaht the attention of captioned, “Me 
Goldwater rally at worry?” “It was a 


the 1964 Republican Convention. His 
features were sculptured in ice at a 
Dartmouth Winter carnival. Cartoon- 
ist Mort Walker turned him into an 
imbecilic bird colonel in an episode 
of “Beetle Bailey.” Fred Astaire wore 
a mask of his face during a TV spe- 
cial. 

His fame was spread beyond 
America. A party of mountain 
climbers planted an Alfred E. Neu- 
man flag at 28,000 feet in the 
Himalayas. A reader in Auckland, 
New Zealand, mailed a letter 
bearing Nothing on its envelope 
but Neuman’s picture. The corre- 
Spondence reached its 
intended destination, 
the Offices of MAD, 
with ho reported 
difficulty. 


face that didn’t have a care in the 
world, except mischief,” recalls 
Kurtzman, who appropriated it for 


~the cover of The MAD Reader, 


Gaines’s first 
paperback 

The name Alfred KE. Neuman had 
its genesis on the Henry Morgan radio 
show. Morgan, searching for an 
innocuous name, landed on Alfred 
Newman, the conductor and compos- 
er. Alfred Newman became a running 
gag, a character who would make 
five-second appearances on the pro- 
gram, then vanish. Kurtzman latched 
on to the name. He liked it because it 
had the ring of nonentity. But Kurtz- 
man misspelled the name and also, 
inadvertently, added the middle initial 
“E.” In MAD, Alfred E. Neuman 
became the name for many different 
characters. His use even spread to 
other EC titles; Feldstein used the 
name as a pseudonym for several sto- 
ries he wrote for Gaines's short-lived 
Adult Picto-Fiction magazines. 

When Feldstein took over as 
MAD's editor, he decided to link for- 
ever Alfred E. Neuman and the face 
of the idiot kid. Feldstein told Gaines, 
“We'll put him on the cover and he'll 
be there from now on. He's going to 
represent MAD.” So it was that Alfred 
E. Neuman, the “What — Me 
Worry?” boy, achieved immortality, 
making his debut as a 1956 write-in 
candidate for President on the 
cover of MAD #30. 

Feldstein, his art staff denud- 

ed through Kurtzman’s depar- 
ture, was forced to place a want 
ad in The New York Times for a 
cover artist. The man who got the 


‘Artist Norman Mingo refined the gap-toothed boy's look 
into MAD's revered (or reviled) Alfred E. Neuman. 
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job was Norman Mingo, whose ren- 
dering of Neuman became the pro- 
totype for all subsequent issues. 
Alfred E, Neuman has since 
graced every MAD cover but one. 
His face has been a carving on 
Mount Rushmore, a drunken stopper 
on a wine bottle, a half-finished num- 


Prince Charles was smiling 
in the photograph, and his 
face, so thought many dozen 
MAD readers who wrote in, 
bore a striking resemblance to 
Alfred E. Neuman. 

MAD published several of \ 
the comments along with the 


A party of mountain climbers 
planted an Alfred E. Neuman flag 
at 28,000 feet in the Himalayas. 


ber painting. He has become Uncle 
Sam on a recruiting poster (“Who 
Needs You?"), a flower child, a guru, 
an organ grinder leading a King- 
Kong-sized monkey. He has been 
portrayed historically on MAD 
posters as Toulouse Neuman, Alfred 
von Richtofen the Red Baron, Presi- 
dent Abraham Neuman, and Alfred 
the Hun. 

Some years back, Charles 
Winick, a psychologist, polled some 
four hundred readers of MAD. He 
found that Alfred was liked espe- 
cially by low achievers. “Less suc- 
cessful students,” Dr. Winick said, 
“are more likely to identify with 
Neuman because he conveys a feel 
ing of failure, defeat, defensiveness, 
and uninvolvement. Ilis non-worry 
slogan has a ‘let the world collapse, 
I don't care’ quality, and his appear- 
ance suggests stupidity.” 

Whatever the validity of his find- 


ings, Winick was right on one score 
P 


— Alfred does suggest stupidity, 
which may lead to ill feeling on 
the part of a lad who is told he 
resembles MAD's mascot. Such 
a reaction occurred in 1958, the 
slighted youth apparently being 
England's Prince Charles. A 
photograph of the bonnie 
young heir to the throne, who 
was then nine years old, had 
been carried in newspapers 
throughout the United States. 
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photo on its letter page. A few 
weeks later arrived the following 
letter, postiuarked London: 


Did the letter really come from 
Prince Charles? John Putnam, 
who knows about such things, 
analyzed it. The handwriting was 
typical of a well-educated nine- 
year-old. The stationery was triple 
cream-laid paper, bearing the cop- 
per-engraved crest of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and would have been 
commercially impossible to dupli- 
cate. The signature, “Charles P.,” 
was eminently correct, the P 
standing for Princeps, which is 
how Charles would have likely 
signed his name. A contact at the 
British Consulate in New York City 
noted that the postmark revealed 
that the letter had been mailed 
within “a very short walking dis- 
tance of Buckingham Palace.” 

Putnam weighed the evidence 
and pronounced that, barring 
someone having pilfered the royal 
family’s stationery, the letter 
was authentic. 

What is the sourcé of the 
“What—Me Worry?” boy? 
When did he make his 
first appearancey on 
postcards, posters 
and the like? MAD 


once asked its 


N’T Sicerp 


porte readers to help 
in an ad from the Ww out and was del- 
Topeka State OR D/ used with sugges- 
Journal, September tions. The kid was 
peed used in 1915 to 
Teading an Issue advertise a patent 
of MAD to a medicine; he was a 


painful dental 


ws a 
=e newspaperman 


named Old Jack; he 
was taken from a biolo- 
gy textbook as an 
example of a person 
who lacked iodine; he 

was a testimonial on 

advertisements for pain- 

less dentistry; he was orig- 
inaled by comedian Garry 
Moore; he was a greeting- 
card alcoholic named Little 
Herman; he was a fictional 
named — Hooey 
McManus. One reader even 
dug up a 1909 German calendar 
bearing a version of the inane 
smiling face. 

By far the most pertinent cor- 
respondence came from a lawyer 
representing a Vermont woman 
named Helen 


moron 


Original Optimist” DEED 


not small, If MAD lost, it would be 
liable for millions of dollars in dam- 
ages. And Alfred no longer would be 
permitted to show his worryless 
countenance in any MAD publica- 
tion or property. 

MAD's attorney Martin Scheiman 
hired tracers on both coasts to hunt 
for pictures of the idiot kid that had 
been published before 1914, A num- 
ber of renderings popped up, sever- 
al of them almost dead ringers for 
Harry Stuff’s “Original Optimist.” It 
became evident that portraits had 
been floating around the United 
States since before the turn of the 
century. But exact dates were hard 
to pin down. 

Mrs. Stuff had sued before and 
had won several cases. Scheiman 
argued that Stuff, in copyrighting his 
“Original Optimist,” had not created 
an original face, that he had based 
his version of the idiot kid on pic- 
tures in the public domain. In other 
words, Stuff's drawing was not 
properly copyrightable. Also, there 
was no copyright notice on most 
copies of Stuff's drawings, making 
it impossible 
for MAD to 
know it was 
copyrighted. 

The trial of 
the case in Unit- 
ed States Dis- 
trict Court was 
full of legal 
infighting, most 
of which would 
bore readers of 
this book to 
tears. Neverthe- 
less, Neuman- 
philes could 
rejoice at the 
deference 
shown their 
idol. Alfred, for 


U8. ee Ooms 
, Bbawy. 


Pratt Stuff. The 
woman 
claimed that 
her late hus- 
band, Harry 
Stuff, had cre- 
oplin ‘his ated the grin- 
coms, ning kid in 
Pesos 8 Dol ena 1914, naming 
ee ae g him “The Origl- 
ou fe ram 22 tects nal Optimist. 
Fueay *Ometig,P Liaise was Stuff's  copy- 
Simaeab Are. wuts cua. righted draw- 
bo ene, Muar nen “tnend,, er SON, ing, she 
sees Be Pteaordpme thee! tuey, charged, was 
mag ag at eh atten Ch pa 
fxtracy, metho! or| the source of 
Pa hates Alfred E. Neu- 
* UR other “ithout man and she 
sere, Pa was taking 
MAD to court to prove it. 
Thus began the great Alfred E. 
Neuman lawsuit. The stakes were 


years the butt of a thousand jokes, 
was, for once, being treated with 
respect. For example, this exchange 
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I" 


evr 


wi i ourt 
Pniten States District € 
FOR THE 
was 
Division Bras 
cw ACTION FILE NOW 
eet yo SUMMONS 
Plaintift 
+ 
The summons for one 
of the losing lawsuits 
Claiming prior ownership 
of Alfred E. Neuman 


Defesdant 5 
between Mrs. Stuff's attorney, 


_ Samuchda Staliyand Gaines: 
STOLL: Hasneanyd MAD iit 
“appeared since the 


character, Alfred E. aia with- 


out Mr. Neuman appearing on one of 

3 or caver putea — 4s 00 

ame ised I don't believe an isgug 

ever did come out without featuring 
him. ins so} 


i¥8 be there. 


Neuman to be a rather prominent 
and substantial part of your publica- 
tion? 

GAINES: I consider Mr. Neuman 
to be our trademark at this point, an 
identification with the magazine 
and, as such, very helpful. 

This testimony prompted Gaines 
to wonder how an issue of MAD 
would sell without Mr. Neuman’s 
picture on the cover. The experi- 
ment was tried with issue #115 in 
1968. The issue sold very well. 

After listening to some six thou- 
sand words of arguments and testi- 
mony and after pouring over several 
hundred pictures of Alfred and his 
ancestors, Judge Lloyd F. MacMa- 
hon arrived at his decision. MAD, he 
declared, had not infringed on the 
Stuff copyright, mainly because the 
copyright notice was rarely included 
on copies of Stuff’s pictures. To put 
it another way, it was as if the grin 


cemanded 
i (STOLceWoatd Foti" Consider Mr. 


ning boy was a bastard orphan and 
that MAD had every legal right to 
‘adopt him, give ing care, and 


im with a Christian name. 
What—him worry? No longer. 
The idigt,id was, at last, legitimate. 


me, sRaveasometrnes nO? [PSU SENG TO THK 0 
» “foiinently than_othersy dbubshet ferviee If 7% SPUNE OF 
would atways 


“ "9 
|, he complaint“SUE ME! 
enERT A. CHARLSOW 
Cynthia Pili 
The source of her displeasure swas* 
an item in “Protest Magazine,” a 
1966 MAD piece spoofing the protest 
movement. Writer Larry Siegel had 
included this item: 


Cynthia Piltch, who at the time 
was a freshman at Brookline, Mass., 
High School, felt the similarity in 
names was too close for coinci- 
dence, as did her parents, Maurice 
and Charlotte Piltch. Together they 
decided to sue MAD for $250,000. It 
was a coincidence, of course, but a 
pesky one. MAD's attorney Jack 
Albert suggested that Gaines settle 
the case out of court. Gaines 
refused. To him it was cut and dried. 
MAD was a magazine of satire and 
was not obliged to check out every 
made-up name it used in its articles. 
Anyone could see that the reference 
made to Yetta Piltch had been made 
in jest, and Gaines felt that, if any- 
thing, it had raised Cynthia Piltch to 
a position of some fame in her 
school. Furthermore, another 
Piltch, namely Annabelle Piltch, of 
Flushing, New York, had read 
“Protest Magazine” and was delight- 
ed. Wrote Annabelle: 

“The success of your satires, I 
feel, is due to your imaginative 


| choice of fictitious names. The most 
hilarious name thus far...is Yetta 


Piltch. My husband and I enjoyed a 
hearty laugh over it and wonder how 
your staff could ever conceive such 
a funny name. I trust that all your 
readers have as fine a 
sense of humor as we do,” 
Clearly, the Brookline 
Piltches did not. Cynthia, 
so the official complaint 
charged, had been 
“injured in her reputation 
and health” and had “suf- 
fered damage to her feel- 
ings, mental anxiety a 
annoyance.” Mauric 
Charlotte oes 
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and had permitted her to carry ona | 
course of immoral, obscene and ille- 
gal conduct.” | 
Gaines pondered it all. It seemed 
that one Piltch’s meat was another 
Piltch’s poison. He looked over the 
family’s testimony given in the pre- 
trial hearing and decided 
that perhaps MAD had 


hurt the Brookline 
branch. If this were so, 
MAD should = make 


amends. Once again it 
was cul and dried, and 
he promptly settled for 
what may be described, 
in this book at least, as a modest 
sum. 

MAD is probably the only publi- 
cation that names its attorney on its 
masthead. If you look at a current 
issue you will see beneath the list of 
editors; “Jack Albert—lawsuits.” 
This information is not given to 
solicit business for Albert. It is given 
as a service to 
offended 
readers so 
they know 
whom to con- 
tact when they 
sue. Despite 
this courtesy, 
MAD has been 
involved in only 
a dozen or so 
legal _ hassles, 
most of which 
have never 
reached the 
courtroom stage. 

In the 1967 
article, “The Ten 
Commandments 
Revisited,” MAD's photo-humorist 
Max Brandel selected a picture of a 
motel to illtistrate the Seventh Com- 
mandment, “Thou Shalt 
Not. Commit Adul- 
tery”. The most 
vehement criticism 
of the piece came 


<panoSaNHent 
nce 


vcs 


not from some offended orthodox | 
religionist, but from a lawyer in Salt 
Lake City, who charged that MAD, in 
publishing a photograph of his 
client’s motel, had caused a “sub- 
stantial number of tenants to vacate 
their rooms” — he didn’t make clear 


«Let’s do a song book,” 


said Nick Meglin. 


“A song book? I don’t know,” 


said Feldstein. 


just why — resulting in damage to 
his client. The lawyer added that his 
client was suing MAD for libel and 
defamation of character for forty 
thousand dollars. 

Albert wrote the lawyer, express- 
ing MAD's regrets that the motel 
owner should feel that his establish- 


* 
* 


x * 


See ica: wisn cise 

Gaines into hot water — again. 

ment was being accused of begetting 
adultery. No such impression was 
intended. The offending photograph, 
Albert said, “was directed toward a 
class of motels where such oecur- 
rences do take place” and that the 
lawyer's client should not feel that 
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his motel was being singled out 

Albert heard nothing more from 
Salt Lake City. 

A far greater clamor was heard 
in 1971 from North Miami, Florida, 
the home base of the American 
Federation of Police. The men in 
blue were outraged 
by the MAD Flag, a 
poster included in a 
MAD Special. The 
MAD Flag resembled 
the United States flag, 
except that the red 
stripes were replaced 
by words, namely a 
parody of the Pledge of Allegiance. 

“Those terms are words which 
cause riots,” declared Gerald Aren- 
berg, executive director of the police 
group. “Satire is one thing, but to 
make a representation of the Ameri- 


can flag and subject the nation for 
offensive to all ~ 

every  Con- 

At least three 


which it stands 
Americans.” 
Arenberg 
sent copics of 
gressman_ in 
of the Repre- 
: 


p10 


to abuse is | 
the poster to 
Washington. 
sentatives 
agreed with 
Arenberg, 
their views 
sounding 
like a Cole 
Porter lyric. ; 
Bea) niece said earl F. Landgrebe 
(R., Ind.), “Disrespectful,” said | 


Lawrence Coughlin (R., Pa). “A defile 
ment,” said John E. Hunt (R., N.J.). 


The police group took the 
issue to court to get the Mag edi- 
tion banned from newsstands. 


The summons to defend the suit 
was the first MAD heard of the 


affair, Gaines was put out. “They 


could have at least dropped me a 
line,” he says. “I'm used to the 
people suing me observing the 
niceties.” 

The case was taken to court, 
then dropped when the police 
group realized that since the flag 
poster had been off sale for.sev- 
eral weeks, nothing could be 
gained by having it banned. It 
was then that Arenberg finally 
wrote Gaines. “Each time I see 
this poster I am offended as an 

American, as a Police Officer 

and as a Jew,” he stated. 

MAD’s response was an excla- 


No record exists of Arenberg’s 
reaction to Gaines’s letter. 

In the summer of 1961, Al Feld- 
‘stein was looking for a bonus piece 
to insert in an annual, More Trash 
from MAD #4. 

“Let's do a song book,” said Nick 
Meglin. 

“A song book? I don't know,” said 
Feldstein. 

“like the idea,” said Jerry DeFuccio. 

Feldstein talked it over with 
Gaines, “The guys want 
to do a song book,” he 
said. 


mation-pointed reply that was 
vintage Gaines: 


are 
race pl bone Why 0104 Me 
Tare on the same side of te 
know itt 
Tbow to no man in MY 
appreciation for the 


ond the like, and thelr use i” 


On the contrary, the intent was 10 
inert to be offended bY ies: 
subtle forms of hate and bia 
requires exaggeration. 
MAD is directed to the 
readers understa' 


aes ap 
‘ fe or religious group, was 
or anti any eth 4 ihat in te satiric terms of the iad LOST, 5 
Grune 11 salaried employees of MAP, ; 
make-up 


Please be advised 


follows: seh) 
tn Kikes” (my fatter roas Jewish!) 
5 “Wops” 


Country, and in-my 
reg er anes 00 of 


reader, and 1 know that A ert 


younger ae 
dha he leg 108. acy 


“We've done worse 
things. If you want to 


anti-American, 


the ethnic 


or 
A rote ON TH 


S498 10 the tune o 


Tcan ha 
dl 
Thenbatdly move, 


do it, do it,” said Gaines. 

So was born “Sing Along With 
MAD,” a project that would evolve 
into a landmark case in American 
law. Larry Siegel and I were 
assigned the task of taking several 
dozen popular songs and parodying 
their lyrics into comments on the 
current scene. There would be 
songs of show business, publishing, 
sports, doctors and medicine, and 
other fields. Siegel and I plunged in, 
completing forty-six 
parodies in less than 
two weeks, and 
Feldstein and his 
editorial crew 
added eleven more. 
The lyrics were 
completely distort- 
ed as were almost 
all of the song titles. 
For instance, this 
offering by Siegel 
from “Songs of 
Education”: 


15: POOkS are pokin 
eM ANd legs here inet are 


writer who conceived tiene Se 
ls etary, wo letter ityi8 Jewish! TNeNr 

Jean the Nazis im Lithuania in 19% 

was mura) 


(Continued on page 86) 
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(Continued from page 75) 


Or this parody I wrote for “Songs 


of Space and the Atom:” 


g ovation for a Pep L, 


i 
ari ase 40 the tune 0} 
AAAlbert Einstein. 
ce ‘he law of relativity! 
ve the paved the WAYs 
‘And now aN 
We have got atomic ¢1 
moand Pa see! 
‘pehind it 
ban heer his Jaw declared 
‘That MC* tocqual E! 
tis trae) 


pe counted on 
Could a 
srstood by & few! 


Me's no denyin 
‘You aid just ne ADR S-T-E-L-N 
Albert Einstelty oo cyeint 


There were others. “Easter 
Parade” became “Reauty parade,” a 
spoof of beauty pageants. “Hello, 
Young Lovers” became “Ilello, 
Young Doctors,” a paean of how to 
make money in medicine. “Cheek 
to Cheek” became “Sheik to Sheik,” 
a commentary on oil-rich desert 
potentates. “The Lasi Time I saw 
Paris” became “The First Time I 
Saw Maris,” an account of the base- 
ball slugger’s success endorsing 
products. 

The twenty-page songbook was 
published and was well received by 
MAD's readers. It was not well 
received, however, by the Music 
Publishers Protective Association, 
which felt that twelve of its member 


ot small-fry. 


IN ; 
‘ALBERT EINSTE! ily of Physicists 
f:"Oklaboma!” 


such corporations as Irving Berlin, 
Chappell, T.B. Harms and Leo Feist. 
‘Twenty-five of their songs 
had been parodied — songs 
by such greats as Jerome 
Kern, Cole Porter, Richard 
Rodgers, Lorenz Hart, Oscar 
Hammerstein II, and, of 
course, Irving Berlin. The 
association sued Gaines 
and everyone connected 
with writing, illustrating, 
editing and distributing 
the song book for one 
dollar per song per each 
copy of More Trash 
From MAD #4 sold. 
More than one million 
copics had been sold, 
which meant that 
Gaines and his code- 


fendants were being sued 
to the tune of $25 million. 

MAD, in lawsuits at least, had hit 
the big time. During the three ycars 
it took to decide the case, Gaines 
went about his nor- 


mal business. 

He knew that even though he no 
longer was the owner of MAD, losing 
the suit could create some thorny 
financial problems. Ile was ulso 
aware that losing the case would 
close off a fertile field of parody and 
satire. But in the main he was uncon- 
cerned, if for no other reason than 


he was convinced he had done noth- 


ing wrong. 

The case came to trial in the Unit- 
ed States District Court in 1963. The 
Publishers association complained 
that the MAD parodies had the same 
meter as the original songs and were 
“counterparts,” because readers 
were informed that the parodies 
could be “sung to the tune of” the 
originals. MAD, it was further 
charged, “substantially copied” the 
original lyrics. 

MAD's attorneys, Martin 
Scheiman and Jack Albert, coun- 
tered that MAD was not a music 
magazine and that neither the orig- 
inal lyrics nor the music were 

printed in “Sing Along with MAD.” 
The parodies were not copies; only 
the titles of the original songs 
were printed. There was no “sinis- 
ter or insidious intent.” If any- 
thing, the mention of the original 
titles glorified the popularity of 
the original songs. 


Confidently, both sides submitted 
examples of the 


LLUSTRATON 37 ENBIO ARAGOMES 


two sets of lyrics — 
the originals and the parodies. Each 
side believed that a hard look at the 
differences, or similarities, would 
prove its argument. Judge Charles M. 
Metzner handed down his decision in 
June, 1963. Variety headlined it: 
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MAD had won, at least temporari- 
ly. Judge Metzner ruled that the sub- 
ject matter of the MAD lyrics was 
“completely different” from that of 
the originals. “For example,” he stat- 
ed, “to the tune of ‘T've Got You 
Under My Skin,’ defendants have 
written a lyric about fraternity hazing 
entitled ‘I Swat You Hard on the 
Skin.’ To the tune of ‘A Pretty Girl Is 
Like a Melody,’ the defendants have 
written ‘Louella Schwartz describes 
Her Malady.” 

The judge viewed the battle with a 
fresh eye. He decided that the MAD 
lyrics were not parodies but satires 
“in original words and thought” of 
“several aspects of modern life.” He 
said the new lyrics had “little in com- 
mon” with those of the music pub- 
lishers, then tossed a bouquet MAD's 
way by describing the new lyrics as 
“original” and “ingenious.” 

However, Judge Metzner ruled 
against MAD on two of the twenty- 


FROM THE PERSONAL COLLECTION O= ANNE GANES 


five songs. One was “Always,” sung 
to the tune of “always,” which I 
turned from a love ballad into an 
anthem for a psychiatrist. The judge 
felt that both lyrics allowed the word 
“always” to constitute the theme of 
the song. The other nixed number 
was “There’s No Business Like No 
Business,” sung to the tune of “there’s 
No Business Like Show Business,” 
which I wrote as a “ballad for small 
businessmen during recessions.” 
Judge Metzner deemed the titles too 
similar, remarking that both lyrics 
revolved around the word “business.” 

The music publishers, apparently 
after all or nothing, did not give up. 
They appealed the case, and a year 
later it reached the United States 
Court of Appeals. There, three judges 
took another look. Shouted Variety: 


[MAD MAG'S PARODY WIN 
Nor LAUGHING MATTER 
TO PUBLISHERS: 
THEY'LL APPEAL 


The MAD gang dresses up for a salute to MAD Art Director John 


(third row) Al Jaffee, David Frazier, Jack Albert, Al Feldstein, Dick DeBartolo, Jerry DeFuccio, Irving Schild, 
Sid Gwirtzman, (second row) Bill Gaines, Angelo Torres, Sergio Aragones, Paul Peter Porges, George 
Woodbridge, (bottom row) Jack Rickard, Lenny Brenner, and, is that Lester and Willie Tyler? 
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The words of Tin Pan Alley’s 
most venerable standards can now 
be freely parodied as a result of a 
decision handed down by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals, which upheld the 
right of MAD Magazine to satirize 
the lyrics of popular songs. Judge 
Irving R. Kaufman, writing the opin- 
ion for the three-man court, said the 
satirical take-offs deserve “substan- 
tial freedom both as entertainment 
and as a form of social and literary 
criticism.” 

Judge Kaufman wrote at length 
about a celebrated case in 1955, 
when Jack Benny was taken to 
court by Loew's Inc., which runs 
MGM, after the comedian per- 
formed a TV satire of the movie 
“Gaslight.” Benny lost the case 
because the court found that he 
took more material from the film 
than was needed to create an effec- 
tive satire. In MAD's case, Judge 
Kaufman found no such taking. The 
magazine uscd only the meter of the 

original lyrics and thrust them 

into a “totally incongruous 
setting.” “We doubt,” he said, 

“that even so eminent a com- 

poser as Irving Berlin should 

be permitted to claim a prop. 
erty interest in iambic pen- 
tameter.” 

Judge Kaufman was not 
bowled over by the quality of 
the MAD lyrics, commenting 
that “our individual tastes may 
prefer a more subtle brand of 
humor.” But subtle or not, 
MAD had won again 

The music publishers 
fought on, taking the case to: 
the United States Supreme 
Court, which also upheld the 
early decision. It was a land- 
mark case, and Scheiman and: 

| Albert had goéd 
reason to feel 
proud. The right 
to publish paro- 
dy lyrics or satir- 


is 
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ical lyrics or whatever one wished 
to call them had become the law of 
the land. 

William M. Gaines rarely sues 
anyone, He is, essentially, a defen- 
sive person who wants to be pro- 
tected from people who sue him. He 
will, however, attack when he feels 
that the life of his magazine is being 
threatened, At such times, Gaines 
defends MAD much like a deter- 
mined mother shielding her preco- 
cious son from the town bully. 

In April, 1961, a woman reader in 
Oklahoma City wrote Gaines that 
she was having difficulty finding 
MAD in local outlets. The woman 
maintained there was a campaign 
afoot to keep the magazine off the 
stands because it was considered 
Communistic. She said that the 
problem stenuued from comments 
by an Oklahoma City attorney, Clyde 
J. Watts, which linked MAD and the 
Red menace. The allegations by 
Watts, a retired Army brigadier gen- 

f Were apparently taken at face 


ts, who refused to sell 
he. Compounding the 


28-foot-long trailer containing an 
assortment of books and magazines 
rated by the mothers as lewd, 
obscene and otherwise unfit for 
youthful consumption. Among the 
periodicals in the Smutmobile, 
which carried the crusade to all sec- 
tions of the city, was MAD. 

The woman reader, who 
described herself as an arch-conser- 
vative republican, was angry. To her, 
MAD didn’t look the least pro-Com- 
munist, and she was concerned that 
the magazine might soon be banned 
throughout the entire city. It was 
time, she declared, for MAD to make 
a stand for freedom of the press. 

Gaines made inquiries and found 
that the distributors in Oklahoma 


City were indced feeling the effects 
of the crusade. Stacks of MADs 
were being returned unopened by 
retailers. Gaines learned that Watts 
had testified before an Oklahoma 
State Senate committee investigat- 
ing obscene literature. Watts, 
reported The Daily Oklahoman, 


cited MAD as an example of maga- 
zines that “ridicule all of America’s 
traditional heroes and will tear 
down the loyalties and moral fiber 
of American youth.” In an earlier 
speech at the University of Okla 
homa, Watts objected to MAD, 
reported the school's newspaper, 
the Oklahoma Daily, as “the most 
insidious Communist propaganda in 
the United States today.” 

Gaines became aroused. His child 
was under attack, Sales of MAD had 
dropped sharply throughout Okla- 
homa, and he feared the crusade 
might spread (o other states. He 
called Martin Scheiman. They 
Weighed what to do. In the end they 
decided to sue Watts on a libel-slan- 
der charge for $1.5 million. 

Because the case would be tried 
in Oklahoma City, there was the 
need to obtain the services of a law 
firm there to work with Scheiman. 
Firm after firm was contacted, but 
not one would touch the case. Final- 
ly, Scheiman found one that would. 
“Tt was a kind of maverick law firm,” 
says Gaines, “its partnership con- 
sisting of a Protestant, a Catholic, 
and a Jew.” 

Gaines, Feldstein, and Scheiman 
first confronted the other side at a 
pre-trial hearing. Both Gaines and 
Feldstein were examined by the 


defense, with Gaines getting most of 
the scrutiny. It was an uncomfort- 
able time for Gaines. Although he 
was the plaintiff, he began to feel 
like the defendant. “They kept ask- 
ing me questions about Communist 
ideology,” he recalls. “I'm no Com- 
munist and I'm no egghead and I 
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didn't know what the hell the 
questions meant.” For example, 
this exchange between one of 
the defense attorneys, John 
Cantrell, and Gaines: 


CANTRELL: Now, Mr. Gaines, 
are you, yourself, familiar with 
the Communist ideologies and 
objectives, and I mean by tat 
the Communist Party and its 
forerunners? 

GAINES: I am certainly not an 
expert on it. I have the knowl- 
edge of a layman, I guess. 
CANTRELL: Do you know any- 
thing about the psychopolitical 
objectives of the Communist 
Party, particularly in America? 
GAINES: What. was the term? 
CANTRELL: The psychopoliti- 
cal objectives? 

GAINES: Psychopolitical? 
CANTRELL: Yes, sir. 

GAINES: I am afraid I don't 
know what that is. 


How The Village People got started? A day on the town with (L-R) Lenny Brenner, 
As he fended the questions, Angelo Torres and Nick Meglin. 


Gaines became aware of a 
gnawing sensation that he had felt 
only once before — when he 
defended his horror comics before 
the United States Senate subcom- 
mittee eight years earlier. The 
quizzing continued, being interrupt- 
ed occasionally by comments from 
Scheiman and LeRoy A. Powers, a 
member of the Oklahoma City law 
firm working with Scheiman. 


CANTRELL: All right, let me ask 
you this question. Did you know 
and do you subscribe to this state- 
ment as a statement of the objec- 
tives of the Communist Party, “To 
destroy loyalty to the State, all 
manner of forbiddings for youth 
must be put into effect so as to 
disenfranchise them as members 
of the Capitalist State and by poli- 
cies of a better lot under Commu- 
nism to gain their loyalty to the 


Communist Movement.” Do you 
subscribe to that and did you so 
understand that that was one of 
their objectives? 

GAINES: Mr. Cantrell, I want to say 
that I don’t understand that. Can 
you put it into clearer language? 
POWERS: Would you give the title 
or whatever it is you are reading 
that from? 

CANTRELL; Well, no. You may do so 
if you wish. (TO GAINES) Do you 
subscribe to this statement and did 
you know that this was one of the 
objectives of the Communist Party, 
“By these means the patriotism of 
youth for their capitalistic flag —” 
GAINES: Excuse me, Mr. Cantrell, 
by what means? 

CANTRELL: Let me finish and then 
I will try to clarify it for you. 
GAINES: All right. 

CANTRELL: “By these means the 
patriotism of youth for their capital- 


il Gaines, Antonio Prohias, 


istic flag can be dulled to a point 
where they are no longer danger- 
ous as soldiers. While this might 
require many decades to effect, 
capitalism’s short-term view will 
never envision the length across 
which we can plan.” And that refers 
to destroying the youth of the State. 
That's the inethod. Do you sub- 
scribe to that statement? 
SCHEIMAN: By subscribe to that 
statement, what do you inean, Mr. 
Cantrell? 

CANTRELL: Does he believe that is 
true that that was the objective 
SCHEIMAN: Objective of whong® 
CANTRELL: Of the Commufiist 
Party. 

SCHEIMAN: Aren't youl 

asking an opinion off 
this witness? 
CANTRELL: Yes 
asking him semis 
understan@ing eb 
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what the objectives were and 
whether or not he believes 
that those were objec- 
tives. 

SCHEIMAN: Well, 
hasn't the witness 
already indicated 
on the record 

that he has a lim- 
ited knowledge 
of the Communist 
ideologies and 
objectives? 
CANTRELL: Well, he can 
refuse to answer these ques 
tions, Mr. Scheiman, if he wishes, 
but I'm going to ask him. (TO 
GAINES) Now do you wish to 
answer that question? 

GAINES: I would be happy to 
answer it if you will put it in such a 
way that I can understand it. You 
gave it to me piecemeal with the 
front part at the rear and something 
interjected between the middle and 
I don't know what you're talking 
about. 

Later in the hearing, Gaines was 
questioned by Watts 
himself. In criticizing 
MAD, Watts had been 
especially offended 
by a “Cool School” 
version of the Gettys- 
burg Address, in 
which writer Paul 
Laiken parodies Lin- 
coln’s words into jive 
talk (“Fourscore and 
like seven years ago 
our old daddies came 
on this scene with a 
new group, grooved 
in free kicks, and hip 
to thejazz that all cats 
make ifthe same.”) 
WATTS: Do.you consider Lincoln's 

Gettysburg Address as a 
sacred-type document 
in the traditions of 
our country? 

GAINES; Well, T 


would want your definition of 
sacred, | don't— 

WATTS: You use your definition as it 
strikes you. 

GAINES: It is a very fine and revered 
document of Americana, yes. 
WATTS: Do you feel that that article 
will continue the concept of rever- 
ence for that document? 

GAINES: I don't think the article 
will continue or interrupt. I don’t 


Former MAD Art Director Lenny Brenner stands out In this photo from a 1970s 
‘Spoof on tokenism, 


think it has anything to do with the 
feeling of reverence for Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address. 

WATTS: Do you feel that it will down- 
grade the basic feeling of reverence 
that a youngster would have at all? 


GAINES: No, not at all, 
WATTS: What then, 
from your concept 
as a publisher, is 
the sum total of 
the impact of 
Q that article ona 


laugh. 

WATTS: And to 

make them laugh at 
Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address? 
GAINES: No, to make them laugh 
at the hip language. 
WATTS: And you have used Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg Address associat- 
ed with the so-called hip language 
for the sole purpose of making 
youngsters laugh, is that it? 
GAINES: That is correct. 
WATTS: And is that, as I under- 
stand, the objective of the publisher 
in presenting to the youngsters that 
type of feature? 
GAINES: You are being pretty gen- 
my eral, General. It is the 
purpose of MAD Maga- 
zine to evoke laughter 
from its readers, That's 
what they pay their 
quarter for. 


The preliminaries 
over, both sides pre- 
pared for the main event. 
Jerry DeFuccio put 
together a dossier of 
friendly letters MAD had 
received from readers. 
Penpals included a 
Methodist minister, an 
Anglican editor in Cana- 

da, the Catholic Review, the 
crew of the U.S.S. Bushnell (a sub- 
marine), members of Air Force 
Fighter Squadron 141 and the 
National Office for Decent Litera. 
ture. DeFuccio also dug up a note 
from a juvenile court psychologist at 
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a rehabilitation cen- 
ter for delinquent 
boys and girls in 
Tulsa County, Okla- 
homa. The psychol- 
ogist asked for a 
complimentary subscription to 
MAD for his youths gone astray, not- 
ing that “for reasons I can't quite 
express, | feel the magazine is good 
for them.” 

Scheiman and his colleagues 
tried to get the judge, Stephen S. 
Chandler, to disqualify himself on 
the grounds that he and Watts were 
close personal friends and that there 
was a risk of the judge showing per- 
‘sonal bias in favor of Watts. The judge 
refused. This disturbed Scheiman. 
The judge told Schciman that the case 
would receive “Oklahoma justice.” 
This disturbed Scheiman even more. 

‘The day of the trial, September 24, 
1962, put MAD on the front page of 
the Oklahoma City Times: 


Amidst issues so packed with emotion 
that few can discuss them calmly, 
the stage was set Monday for a 
bitter showdown between 
opposing self-styled Ameri 
can patriots, each claiming 
the other is serving, witting- 
ly or unwittingly, the cause 
of Communism. 

The contestants are, on 
one side, affiliates of 
MAD magazine, an 
increasingly popular 
periodical which through 
grotesque, malformed car- 
toon characters satirizes 
‘such time-honored Ameri- 
can institutions as the 
White House and the home. 

On the other side is Clyde 
Jefferson Watts, a vocal 
Oklahoma City attorney who 
zealously preaches the dan- 
gers of world Communism 
and warns Americans to 
develop an almost military- 
like composure in what he 
terms a “Strategy for survival.” 


“It is the purpose of MAD 


Magazine to evoke 


laughter from its readers.” 


The article was sprinkled with 
quotes from the key participants: 


“They offered to dismiss it [the lawsuit] if 
| apologized,” Watts said. “But I'm going to 
gamble even if they take every dime | have. If 
MAD continues and becomes the literary 
standard of our young people, there’s noth- 
ing left to fight for, nothing to live for.” 

“The issue isn't whether we're Commu- 
nists," retorts MAD attorney Martin 
Scheiman. “It's whether Clyde Watts's tactics 
are American.” 

“We're not interested in the money,” said 
MAD editor Al Feldstein. “We're just trying to 
protect ourselves.” 

“We are a bunch of nutty non-conform- 
ists," says rotund William Gaines, publisher 
of MAD. “We're not interested in politics. We 
just want to entertain.” 


“| didn’t go quite so far 
in the Army as Gen. Watts 
did,” says Gaines, “But if 
they're going to call him 
General at the trial, | think 
I'll insist on them calling me 
Private First Class.” 

For all of Gaines's attempts at 
humor, he was not in a jovial frame of 
mind. Coming back to Oklahoma City 
for the trial was an unsettling, often 
terrifying experience. He saw it as a 
latter-day version of the sensational 
Monkey Trial in Inherit The Wind: 

“remember the part where 
Spencer Tracy hits the little town in 
Tennessee? That's the kind of recep- 
tion we got in Oklahoma. A barber 
threatened Marty Scheiman when 
he asked for a haircut. In the court- 
room the people waiting to be cho- 
sen as jurors glared at us like we 
were some kind of undesirable 
aliens. | was damn glad when it was 
all over and we were able to get 
back to New York.” 

Everyone — the prosecu- 
tion, the defense, the press, 
the local citizenry — 
expected a spectacular 
trial, a gavel-pounding 
wingding of 
examinations, sur- 


cross- 


Qn MEWORRy, prise witnesses 


‘The MAD 
“Straight Jacket” 
has become the 

rarest of MAD 
collectibles, with 
some selling for as 
much as $4,000. 
(modeled here by 
Jerry DeFuccio and 
Lenny Brenner) 
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and all of the other stock-in-trade 
ingredients of an emotional court- 
room battle. At 9 A.M., before the 
trial was to start, both sides met in 
Judge Chandler's chamber. Attempts 
were made at a settlement, but nei- 
ther side could make headway. 

“We were at a stalemate,” says 
Gaines. “I had a feeling that Watts 
Was as nervous as I was. He wasn't a 
wealthy man and here was a tremen- 
dous lawsuit coming his way. I was 
nervous because | was in Oklahoma, 
his territory, and I was wondering if 
I was going to be able to get out of 
town without being lynched. I could 
see what was going to happen when 
we went out in the courtroom. It 
would be a circus. We'd probably 
lose, then we'd appeal, and we'd 
probably w 

Some inner voice kept whisper- 
iB». There has to be a better way.” 
Prompted by this voice, or by his 
@yersionto emotional scenes, or 
Heaven knows what, Gaines walked 
tO where Watts was sit- 
ting, leaned duwn and 
said: 

“Lets not let the 
lawyers ‘screw this 


, 4 


up. All I want from you is a statement 
that you do not believe MAD is Com- 
munist, that you never meant to imply 
that MAD is Communist, and that the 
whole thing is a misunderstanding, If 
you do that, I will be content.” 

Watts looked up. “Okay,” he said. 

The Gencral drew up a paper 
agreeable to both sides. At 1:30 PM., 
Watts, reading from his hand-written 
statement, announced in open court: 

“At the time of trial, it appeared 
MAD Magazine and its staff were 
under the impression that I, Clyde J. 
Watts, had stated or inferred that. 
MAD Magazine was a Communist 
publication and that the editors, staff 
and owners were Communist sympa- 
thizers, Communist dupes or pro- 
moting Communist causes.” 

“I publicly state I never 
referred to the magazine as a 
Communist-inspired and moti- 
vated publication or to its edi- 
tors as Communists, Commu- 
nist sympathizers or Commu- 
nist dupes. If any person or 
persons so construed my 
remarks, they were mistaken.” 

The case was closed. All cash 
claims were dropped and each side 
paid its own legal expenses. Within a 


few days, MAD could be found 
in all of the outlets in Okla- 
homa that had refused to sell 
it. It was also removed from 
the Smutmobile or, at least, 
placed under the counter. 
There was a postscript. 
During the pre-trial cxami- 
nation, much was made by 

Watts's lawyers of Gaine: 

contributions to the Ameri 

can Civil Liberties Union. A 

few days after returning to 

New York, Gaines read a 

newspaper report that the 

ACLU had stood behind 

efforts by Watts to get his 

old friend, General Edwin 

A. Walker, released from 
a prison mental hospital. 
clipped out the report and sent it to 
Watts, noting that the ACLU protect- 
ed everyone's civil liberties, inclnd- 
ing Walker's. 

Watts replied. In a letter signed 
“Clyde,” he thanked Gaines for the 
clipping and expressed the hope that 
their encounter in Oklahoma City 
had done both of them some good. 
Watts said that the affair had 


Gaines 


improved his sense of humor and 
that he hoped Gaines had become 
aware of Watts's concern for the 
future of the country. 

There was no further corres- 
pondence. 


COMING 
UP NEXT! 

We look at Gaines’ persona — 
his disdain of fashion and 
dislike of shaving, adoration 
of zeppelins and King Kong, his 
disregard for speed limits and 
seathelts, his incredible penny- 
i 9 and outlandish extrava- 
gances. We then travel around 
the world with Gaines and his 
MADmen as they Invade 
Kenya, Italy, the Soviet 
Union and other 
unsuspecting locales. 
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Many of our readers consider Frank Jacobs’ The Mad Worid 
of William M. Gaines to be the definitive narrative of Bill Gaines’ 
life and his E.C. empire. Scarce and long out of print, 
the book chronicles the Gaines era through 1972. 


To help launch the new MAD XL series, 
we are serializing this book over six consecutive XL issues. 


WILLIAM M. GAINES rare 


BY FRANK JACOBS 


ony 
by Wiliam M. Gaines. 
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replaces a pair, he is measured sit- 
ting down, that being the position he 
is most often in. 
The effect of the clothes on 
the man is what fashion 
experts might regard as the 
Laundry Hamper Look. 
Gaines, whom Larry Siegel 
calls “the ten worst-dressed 
men in the world,” would be 


THE 
STORY SO FAR 


We've had a glimpse 
of MAD's editor i 
noting the magazine's most 
notable articles and ing i 
a writer's conference with the 
editors. The origins and popularity 
(or notoriety) of Alfred E. Neuman 


have been chronicled, and 
we've gotten a blow- 
blow account of MAD's 
most memorable 
lawsuits. 


GAINES — 
AFTER A FASHION 


Each time he hits his top weight, 
William M. Gaines has the creden- 
tials to call himself the World's 
Largest: Publisher. Since, most of 
the time, he is either advancing 
toward or retreating from that 
figure, he must choose the 
day's wardrobe to fit the 
day's weight — that is, 
if you consider a 
sportshirt and slacks a 
wardrobe. 

In his closet hang 
slacks for seven 
different weights, 
each pair num- 
bered on a slid- 
ing scale from 1 
(smallest) to 7 
(largest). Jackie 
Gleason also owns 
clothes to fit him at 
various weights, but in 
his case there are dozens 
of outfits for each size. 
Gaines owns one pair of 

trousers for each size, 
execpt for Number 3, 
of which he possess- 
es two pair. On the 
rate oGcasions he 
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content to wear his sportshirt- 
and-slacks combination 
through eternity, but the dictates 

of society occasionally punish him. 
He explains: 

“I own three ties, all narrow. 1 
wear my multicolored tie to wine- 
tastings because it's required. I wear 
my bright red tie with my orange 
jacket and my green tie with my 
brown jacket to restaurants when 
ties are required. I own two bow 
ties, a black one I wear to formal 
occasions with either my small, 


Something we thought we'd never see: 
Bill Gaines browsing in a men’s clothing store. 


medium, or large black suit, and a 
red-and-green one that I wear to 
Christmas parties. I own six custom- 
made white shirts, none of which 
fits, and three noncustom-made 
white shirts, with neck sizes 18, 19, 
and 20.” 

Gaines buys his socks, size 12, 
all gray or blue cotton lisle, eight 
dozen at a time. At least he tries to. 
Most stores no longer carry them. 
Recently he found a discount store 
on Route 17 in New Jersey that 
had several dozen in stock. “How 
many pair do you want?” the sales- 
girl asked. 

“All you have,” said Gaines. There 
were seventy-seven. The salesgirl 
sighed and began ringing them up 
on the cash register, one by one. 
After a while, she developed a 
rhythm to her ringing, which attract- 
ed a small crowd of curious shop- 
pers. By the end of her ringing, she 
and Gaines were circled by several 
dozen people, who seemingly had 
never observed a clearance sale 
of this kind. 

Gaines hates buying 
clothes. “It's a terrible 
& drag,” he says. “You 
wait two hours for a 
salesman, who 
makes you go into a 
little  cubbyhole 
where you have to 
take your clothes 
off, then pul on 
the new ones and 
J schlep out with the 
uncuffed pants 
dragging all over the 
floor. This is so horri- 
fying that I'd much 
rather live with what 
I've got.” 
Gaines, you see, gets used 
to things, like the sun rising, and 
MAD coming out every forty-five 
days, and wearing wool trousers. 
The changes in his life come slowly, 
if at all. But when they do come, 
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are ad- 
hered to 
rigidly. 

He has always worn his hair in a 
crewcut and shaved several times a 
week. He hated going to the barber 
and he hated shaving, but it was not 
until 1968 that he did anything about 
it. What he did was to stop going to 
the barber and let his hair grow. 
Soon afterward, he traded away his 
last electric shaver to Meglin and let 
his beard grow. 

This solved his tonsorial prob- 
lem, but caused a sartorial one. The 
pride of his wardrobe is a T-shirt 
bearing a caricature of him done in 


1965 by Sergio Aragones. Letting his 
hair grow was 


Gaines’s beard is a 
shapeless expanse that 
reminds one of Walt 
Whitman on a bad day. 


Walt Whitman on a bad day, The 
sight of his bushy countenance stag- 
gers the uninitiated. During his trips 
to Haiti, native children behold this 
large, hirsute, white god, steal up 
and touch the beard of hair, then 
shriek and run away. 

Even before Gaines’s Hairy 
Period, his I-don't care look evoked 
strong reactions. Dr. Mack Lipkin, 
his physician of fifteen years, was 
initially dismayed by what he saw as 
“a rather crude, fat buffoon, very 
often showing pleasure in affronting 
the establishment, such as his insis- 
tence on appearing everywhere 
without a tie. 

“He was the stereotype of the 
slob. You'd never suspect observing 
this tailor’s model of how not to 
dress that this was a man of sensi- 
tivily, a man who could rave about 
the nuances of fine wine. Then, as I 
got to know him, I got to appreciate 
how sharp and shrewd he really is.” 

The tip-off came after Gaines lost 
weight on a diet. “Suddenly,” Lipkin 
says, “he looked like the man of 
intelligence that he is. When he’s 
heavy, he's not 


making the T- 
shirt obsolescent. 
‘Therefore, Gaines 
has regularly 
called in Ara- 
gones, who up- 
dates the shirt to 
conform with the 
appearance of its 
owner. 

Gaines's beard 
is a shapeless 
expanse that 
reminds one of 


the person any- 
one suspects 
lives in that 
body.” 

Gaines’s ap- 
pearance is 
further flavored 
by his horn- 
rims, which he 
is rarely with 
out, principally 
because his left 
eye is 6/400 and 
the right one 


8/400. Translated, this means 
that in order to be able to read 
the largest letter on an eye chart 
without visionary aids, he must 
be no further than six feet away 
using his left eye, no further than 
eight feet away using his right. 
After he was fitted for his first pair 
of glasses at the age of eight, he was 
surprised to find there were leaves 
at the top of trees, Until then, he 
thought there was fuzz. 

Gaines owns four television sets 
and watches none of them. He used 
to be an avid thcatergoer, but now 
rarely attends. He’s convinced they 
don’t write plays like they used to — 
“they're all too damn relevant” — 
and what is probably more impor- 
tant, he doesn't think the seats are 
comfortable. He reads occasional 
books about wine and zeppelins and 
subscribes to Time, Newsweek, and 
New York. He reads The New York 
Times and Daily News while having 
his morning cup of coffee. He used 
to read the Sunday Times, but gave 
it up recently because of its size, 
which intimidates him. 


in glass, fire-alarm style. Pleas® 
note the glass is unbroken. 
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ines Shops are as infrequent 2S sightings 


ricoats. 
¢ times that Gall ‘ s oa ts sane so a 
eu r around, and @ Number is ee 
see bee ea Nick Megiin, ‘the only persor 
replace : 


Tie own, to accompany 


Jue: PN take these. Now let me 


The scene, recalls Meglin, developed pti oak cas 
ee salesman brings ©! 
(Gaines i Ee ee GAINES: Is this my size? 
eo) ; SALESMAN: yes: 
Salesm 


gales: Then bring me 4 pair two 
jer. 
Sarat Aren't you going to try 


sporicoals, ‘hows Gaines double-breasted, yn? 
ou Mees: No, this Is aw si,! att 
SALESMAN: This is the Jatest cut. I's one ise sizes larger. i 
; let's go. 
very pops tert his head) on. a Meglin ie td 
sre aug it without you- 
Sires ied about Oe vent? ave gotten through it ihav. 
‘ey i ust now. Gaines is the ‘only person}! YH 
wet at ie in the morning, puts 
They iti mias been iene oe U0 a eats 
(cans out e8) ren is. He is allergic to WoO : 
yah, Hmm. Well, we do Lee the a ea Ne es 
Hy Ssppose ean wae of cotton oF a synthetic fiber. 
canes ” he asked. 
nm ten oe eoahetece clothes?” | 
Cae Tar Sport Be ae you buy y 
A yack. 5 
eee oe Gia Bey at Imperial Wear 
“ m.” 
fa hit tries on ine ist sone naar aa 
ear ves? Ot et ill well, now you Wi aan 
; sf they cal a 
nd 
ines tries on a S200 ae 
rs ae _ think? "Did you ever ask them to? 


MEGLIN: Bill, ca there be any question? “No. i 


Before the Dodgers left Brooklyn, 
Gaines was a baseball fan, but now 
his enthusiasm for sports is limited 
to the roller derby. 

“Why the roller derby?” asked him. 

“It’s got violence,” he said. 

“What about football?” 

“Mamby-pamby violence.” 

“What about hockey, soccer, boxing?” 

“Mamby-pamby violence. But the 

roller derby — that’s violence.” 

At one time, Gaines belonged to 

‘otily two organizations, 

the American Legion 

and the American 
Civil Liberties 


contradictory, it should be explained 
that he joined the American Legion 
in order to be able to drink 
liquor on Sunday in a Post tav- 


confined to his wine and food saci- 
eties, the Museum of Modern Art 
(“So I can see free movies”), and the 
Lighter Than-Air Society, an organi- 
zation for zeppelin buffs. 

Gaines fell in love with zeppelins 
from the moment John Putnam 
introduced him to them, and today 
the bookshelves and walls of his 
apartment are filled and decorated 
with zeppelin books, posters, and 
memorabilia. He once paid an extra 
fee to the state of New York to get 
license plates for his Cadillac with 
the number DLZ127, which was the 
identification number of the famed 
Graf Zeppelin. Except for Putnam, 
no one paid any attention to the 


license plates until Gaines attended 
a Lighter-Than-Air convention at 
Lakehurst, New Jersey. There he 
met Vice Admiral Charles E. 
Rosendahl, who is to dirigibles what 
Babe Ruth is to baseball. 
“| like your license plates. Most 
appropriate,” Rosendahl noted 
when Gaines led him by his 
Cadillac. Gaines beamed. He had 
owned the plates for years, hoping 
someone would notice them. That 
it was Rosendahl more than made 
up for the wait. 

I asked Gaines why he is a nut ~ 
for zeppelins. | 
“Because they're a phallic sym- — 

bol,” he snapped. “Isn't that what 
you want me to say? 


em in Pennsylvania, where he 
visited relatives. When his visits 
became less frequent, he left 
the Legion. 

As for the ACLU, Gaines 
once dunated seven hundred 
dollars a year. He stopped his 
membership a few years agv. “I 
still believe in civil liberties,” he 
explains, “but I won't give 
a dime to an outfit that 
defends people who destroy 
Government property.” 


Union. If this seems 
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Gaines's clubmanship is now 


“Comte, on,” I persisted, “What’s\ 
thereason?” 

“Because they're big \and /you 
can't miss them.” 

That's. probably closer to the 
truth. You'll note that’: 's Uiree. 
great,pursuits; not counting food 
and wine, are zeppelins, King Kong, 
and the Elephant Hotel, all of which, 
in their own way, are big and 
unmissable. Which figures, because 


\ so is he. 


»_ Al Jaffee helieves zeppelins rep: 
reSent a world that Gaines yearns 
for but, is beyond his, grasp. “It's a 
pity they, don't exist” any more,” 
Jaffee saysLcan fist see Bill lux- 
uriating injone 
its slow, tranquil 
the world. It wou 
come true,” N 
Gaines, owns a ‘of King 
Kong, which ‘he-shows atythe slight— 
est hint of interest. He also possess- 
es those parts | that were’ cuty out 
before thé movie-was released — 
scenes in-which the great ape strips 
the-clothes of Fay, Wray, crushes 
_ various vittims underfoot, and, at 


Inherit the Wind. “I'ma 
Clarence Darrow buff. I like the 
film because it goes along with my 
being a defensive person, which is 
what Darrow was.” 

Preaks. “Todd Browning used cir- 
cus freaks as his supporting cast. It’s 
one of the most unique horror films 
ever made.” 

The Last Angry Man. “Because I 


‘as it makes” 


mand 
Sed el next year jose Nanc 
; Ft to México "This waSthe trip 


like Paul Muni. T'll see‘anything from 
Muni, Spencer “Tracy, or Fe G. 
Robinson.” 

Ifasked’ Gaines if he keer 
new-wave pictures with thei 
warde ploly aid syinbolisn iy 
‘ens, no, ” he said. arly go oy 0 
movie any more Li | 

Gaines has/not) had ggod luck 
with cars, nop they with him-He has | 
usually owned Cadillacs In 1965, he 


asked his Alealer ko paint white 


stripe dowmth? side of xT \t- 


buy; in ordér'to make 
er 's Oldsmobile, the racy 
ae of which Gaines ‘adm 


“Cadillac dealer tefused to deface his 
product, 56°Gaincs bought a Lincoln 
froma dealer more amenable. 


| during whieh’ Gaines ane ~down 
{ _wit as convinced h he 


with toufistaand 
| and want- 


ard] Ss 
110 miles per hour. One, 
ehiicles he encountered 
d was a truck, coming 


large enought to hide 
dit, which was: a 
ing across ie toad. 
a the horse primed 

his brake ‘ing his speed to 
ike cou wt acai, 
o-bothy the horse 


ray to Las 


back. Gaines stopped at a gas sta- 
tion and had the hood wired shut, at 
which point Nancy advised, “Sell 
the car.” 

“I'm not selling this car,” Gaines 
thundered. “Anything that’s wrong 
can be fixed.” 


 oppasite direction. The/f mot 


Hubcaps fell off, windows jammed, 
door handles came undone, but 
Gaines wouldn't sell the car. In Las 
as, while buying a new hood, 
és found that the two front tires 
Were w hy thin because of bad 


and Naney.,détoured several i 
dred milés to see the Grand C; % 
Arriving there, Gaines gol o we 

ol Baik “ye? got 
rove on. / 

lle switched 

h he drove 


returned from the MAD trip 
Far East and was suffering 
from jet lag. He began to feel drowsy 
and pulled over to the side of the 
road to catch some sleep, but a high- 
way patrolman told him he had to 
keep inoving. He tried to get a cup of 
coffee, but could only find beer tav- 
ems. Figuring the best plan was to 
get to his destination quickly, he set 
the car's cruise control at eighty and 
sped onward. 

The next thing he remember 
was waking up with a jolt and seail 
a Cadillac flying through th 
wasn’t his own. It was 
had just collided with afm 


careened off the 
pike and cut 


From then on, the fates took over. 


to a stop. Neither he nor Chris was 
hurt, nor were the three young men 
in the other car. Both Cadillacs, 
however, were totaled. 

People who have driven with 
Gaines differ on the quality of his 
driving. 

“He is an unheeding driver,” says 
Arthur Dreeben. 

“He is a maniac,” says Sergio 
Aragones, who recalls a hairraising 
dash through a Puerto Rican rain- 
forest, in which Gaines stripped a 
Jeep's brakes in less than one hun- 
dred miles. 

“He is a good driver, and thanks 
to him, so am I,” says Nancy Gaines, 
who credits her ability on the road 
to the driving lessons he gave her. 

“He is an expert, if somewhat dar- 
ing, driver,” says old friend William 
Woolfolk. “He once told me that 
he drove the way he did because 
of his father’s con- ” 
slant haranguing. 
Tve seen him 
miss cars by 
two inches to 
prove that his 
father was 
wrong about 
his ability as a 
motorist.” 

Gaines once 
told Paul Kast 
that there is a 
law of relativity 
to driving. If all 
cars are travel- 
ing at the same 
speed, one may 
assume that 
they are all 
Standing — still. 
Therefore, if one 
aecelerates a bit, 
one is able to 


maneuver around 
the other cars as 
if they were, 
indeed, standing 
still. 

During his peri- 
od as EC office 
boy, Kast was 
given the opportu- 
nity to put the the- 
ory to test. Gaines 
had suffered a 
sudden gallblad- 
der attack and 
ordered Kast to 


‘LLUSTRATION BY SERGE ARAGONES 


drive him home to 
his apartment in Brooklyn. 
Motivated by his employer scream- 
ing in pain next to him, Kast zoomed 
through traffic at speeds of up to 
one hundred miles per hour. On 
reaching the apartment, Gaines, in 
his agony, looked at Kast admiringly. 
“Paul, that was a 
great driving perfor- 
mance.” 

Not too long ago, 
Gaines and I were 
zipping _— through 
Long Island. I decid- 
ed to attach my seat- 
belt, but I couldn't 
locate the straps. I 
felt behind me and 
realized they were 
already connected. I 
disconnected them, 
which set off an 
electric buzzer, indi- 
cating a seatbelt 
was disconnected. I 
tried to lock the belt 
around me, but the 
straps wouldn’t 
reach. 


‘A statue honoring Bill's 
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“Something’s wrong with my 
seatbelt,” I shouted over the 
buzzing. 

Gaines said nothing. 

“Tm trying to pul it on, but the 
straps won't reach,” I yelled. 

“Of course they won't,” Gaines 
said. 

“Why not?” 

“Because I've tied every one of 
them in a large knot.” 

“But why?” 

“So that no one can use them.” 

“Why don’t you want anyone to 
use them?” 

“Tm against seatbelts. They're un- 
American, police state, and make 
people do what they don’t want to 
do, and Tll be G*damned if any- 
body's going to wear them in my car.” 

As an executive of MAD's parent 
company, Warner Communications, 
Gaines is entitled to a Cadillac. 
Recently, however, he switched to a 
Ford Torino. 

“When I had a Cadillac, taxis 
were driving rings around me,” he 
explains. “Now I can outmaneuver 
the bastards.” 

One night I introduced him to a 
small restaurant near the MAD 
office. The portions were huge and 
the prices moderate. He thanked me 
for suggesting the place. 


es are four areas in which Gaines is so cheap he gets sick about it. 


1. ELECTRICITY. 

‘He will turn off a amp in his 
bedroom even though he is going 
to the kitchen for a soft drink and 
will return within seconds, He 
would rather stub his toe wi 
curse the darkness than keep 
two-watt night light tain. ‘One 
can point out that he keeps 

air conditioner going in is oe 
closet twenty-four hours a day, 
but the closet houses thousands 
of dollars worth of wine, and, as 
| said, his attitudes on spending 
are extraordinary. 


2. BEING OVERWEIGHT 
ON A PLANE. 

He will spend one thousand 

dollars force-feeding himself in 


three-star French restaurants but 
can't stand the thought of 


3 » CUSTOMS. 


intan to re-enter his homeland 
aed parkas to pay duty. 
makes it dificult to bring 
ia gifts of any merit,” he 
has admitted. 


“Then you liked the meal,” I said. 

“Not really, but who can beat the 
value?” 

His attitudes on the spending of 
money are extraordinary. 

‘Tl blow ten thousand dollars 
taking my kids on trips without 
thinking twice, but when Wendy 
screams she wants her own phone, 
there's no way she’s going to get it. I 
won't be tied down into paying fif- 
teen dollars a month forever.” 

Because he regards himself as a 
defensive person, one might suspect 
Gaines is heavily insured. One would 
be correct. Gaines is protected 


4, THE TELEPHONE. 
blatant that spills over 
the office. Once a month, the MAD phone 
bianives. and on thal day Gaines is creature 

obsessed. As he explains: 
“Everyone who makes a long-distance call is 
1d to give me a slip of paper with the name 
person they called, the number, and the 
SE Gt cues ates tees 


Thave 
‘belonging to our out-of-town contributors. I'm then 
ee eran eet as ee Ween) Care te 
around the office and ask they've made 


Nick Meglin, who is always one of Gaines's top sus- = 
papers So debt dia a H 
olen ‘when he hears Gaines about to pass his. H 
door, Meglin will pick up his phone and say loudly, = 
“No, you don’t have to tell me name. | just = 
wanted to see what it was like ‘to someone 2 
in Anchorage.” 5 


against almost every conceivable dis- | accidentally dropped a paperweight 
aster short of planetary collision. He | on his desk, smashing the glass. 
keeps his negotiable securities in a Gaines pays cash for almost 
safe-deposit box at his bank, then | everything he buys, but has a policy 
pays seven hundred dollars a year to | that covers the loss of credit cards 
insure the safe-deposit box. I asked | and another that protects him from 
him if he had insurance to cover | people forging his name on a check. 
something happening to the company | His most valued policy is his $10 mil- 
that insured his safe-deposit box. “I | lion liability policy that covers “any- 
don't,” he said, “but I worry about it.” | thing I own against anything.” The 
When MAD first started, Gaines | premiums are three thousand dollars 
decided to insure the glass tops of the | a year, and if someone slips on a 
otfice desks. He called his insurance wine label in his apartment, or 
broker and told him he wanted cover- | breaks one of his lightbulbs, Gaines 
age to begin immediately. Five minutes | is covered for $10 million. 
after he hung up, Harvey Kurtzman 


Gaines values himself least of 
all, carrying only $25,000 
of life insurance 


“Compared withemy 


(Continuedon 
page 54) 
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assets,” he says, “my life is worth 
virtually nothing.” 

If Gaines ever devises a personal 
coat of arms, ils motto should surely 
be the latin equivalent of “Love Me, 
Love My Neatness.” Nancy Gaines, 
who lived with this obsession with 
order on and off for fifteen years, left 
the marriage, in her words, “a strong 
candidate for military school.” It will 
come as no surprise to her, Tam sure, 
that her ex-husband has not changed. 

He still leaves his apartment 
each morning with exactly four 
quarters and ten dimes in his pock- 
et and exactly thirty 1-dollar bills in 


his money-clip. 

He still refuses to have either his 
office or his apartment painted, for 
fear that some object might be moved, 
misplaced, or (shudder) broken. 

He still buys all household neces- 
sities in quantities of three, six, 
twelve, or multiples of twelve. There 
are always twenty-four rolls of Scott 
Tissue in his storage closet; when 
one is used, Gaines buys another to 
replace it, The cans of soup remain 
in orderly rows and alphabetized, 
beginning with Asparagus, Cream of, 
and ending with Vegetable Beef. 

He still refuses to loan out his 


apartment when he is away (“How 
could | enjoy myself in Amsterdam 
when I know someone is putting one 
of my books back on the wrong shelf 
in New York? When I go away, my 
apartment is hermetically sealed”). 

For years Gaines employed a 
maid who cleaned his apartment 
three days a week. He was fond of 
the maid but felt uneasy until he 
could come home and check the 
entire apartment to see if anything 
had been moved. “The trouble with 
maids,” he says, “is that they dust, 
and when things get dusted they get 
moved.” When the maid quit, Gaines 
felt a great sense of relief and made 
no effort to replace her. 


aa ema a con ee a gifted professional astrologer, 


‘to cast Gaines's horoscope and tell me what he saw in the way of character and personality. | told Lutin nothing about Gaines, 
save that the person | was writing this book about was male and born in The Bronx late at night, March 1, 1922. (Gaines has 
never been sure of thie exacl time). | also provided the date of Gaines’s father’s death, so that Lutin could “rectify the chart,” thereby 
determining the exact times Gaines was born. | won't go into any technical aspects, except to say that Gaines was born fifteen sec- 
‘= onds after midnight, March 2, and is a Pisces with Scorpio rising and moon in Aries. Here is Lutin’s astrological portrait of Gaines: 


factors — reality vs. 
‘second half of attracted to him and ‘knows how to take limitations and 
his ite.” sagt aloe veer respect in. Espey, ey carve his way around them. He's 
ee are te him: They know he is protected by his friends — - 
pete keeping his eye on them to make sure {ts virtually impossible for him to 
peeps gest ‘pulling any make total enemies — and he 
dye ld MG However, his inner self is very has the ability to draw his 
walllaieemat Lies! gentle, refined, and easily shaken. friends into his 
ity with That's the part he keane hidden problems.” 
people, ‘and doesn't want to tip 
seems to be beyond his nine make public. en 
arasp. He will risk almost 5 Ger-outdaed of imagination, which 
anything to gain affection person. | would even oa: ‘him an escapist 
attention. He might 31 him zany. He possesses ‘and a person who will 
ee an ingenious, dextrous mind a inal iment in fsa. 
5 ‘and Is free thinker. He coe He fears entrapmont ond 
‘escapes religion, but is fatherhood is will take anything 
pursued by it. 1 beiteve t's something that atlers a 
“He pinkie ipuplacas be, bat be va 
pe vets der.” That he else hes “There 
to work out.” is a contradiction in 
discipline, but his work his dealings with 
demands it, and this “Emotionally is very just and humane, 
brings brels J short, he's erratic. He's with a tremendous sense of his 
ena Tomand vests. ius wold pae anybody ona ave a 
' love an would pass ‘on a curve, 
‘doing. Number One in a love Bhat lee there is a duality regarding people. 
“He affair, but he's not lucky in ckless daredevil, a sp He feels lonely end allenated, and 
is probably a love and he probably mon. He loves danger and Yet he's very good with others, and 
glutton. He has a has better trie the unpredictable and probably ee 
fantastic love of life, than lovers.” been a reckless driver. He will rally around him 
wanting to stuff all of may have had some accidents. ina crisis.” 
life inside him. He is He has a love of pleasure and 


risks, Ce 
next adventure.” 


MAD 
ABOUT THE WORLD 


It was October, 1963, and several 
MAD staffers were sunning them- 
selves on the sands of the Condado 
Beach Hotel in San Juan. Arnie 
Kogen emerged from a dip 
in the ocean and 
joined his colleagues. 

“How's the water?” 
asked Nick Meglin. 

“It needs salt,” an- 
swered Kogen. 

The occasion for the 
exchange was a MAD trip, 
and Kogen’s remark was in 
the tradition of MAD vaca- 
tion behavior. Since 1960, 
Gaines has taken staff and 
contributors on an annual 
autumn outing. “I originated 
the trips,” he says, “with the 
idea thal travel would be 
broadening and would help us 
put out a funnier magazine. 1 
think it's worked, but don't ask 
me how.” 

Much of the time a MAD trip 
seems like an unrehearsed Marx 
Brothers movie on location. One of 
the chief perpetrators of the various 
lunacies has been Sergio Aragones. 
In Florence, the vacationers were 
grouped on the steps of the Duomo 
Cathedral when a shouting parade 
of striking local laborers stampeded 
by. In the middle of the strikers, car- 
rying an appropriate picket sign and 
his clenched fist raised high, was 
Aragones. 

In a restaurant in San Juan, 
Gaines spent several minutes read- 
ing off a complicated list of menu 
choices for twenty-one people 
before he realized that the waiter, 
scribbling silently, was Aragones. 
Gaines, no dupe he, figured out a 
way of getting even. The opportuni- 
ty arose in Africa on Aragones’s 


birthday. After the group finished 
the main course at the Keekoruk 
Lodge in Kenya, the lights went out 
and a waiter came out of the 
kitchen, carrying a huge cake, can- 
dies aglow. As diners at other tables 
watched in anticipation, the 
cake was set proudly in front of 


‘Strangers in paradise (with emphasis on the 


Aragones, who then was ignored 
completely by his colleagues for the 
rest of the evening. 

In Venice, Nick Meglin scruti- 
nized his admission ticket to the 
Palace of the Doges. “What does it 
say?” he was asked. “It says,” 
answered Meglin, “You may have 
already won this palace.” At the 
Vatican, Dick DeBartolo looked 
around him at the opulence and 
remarked, “God isn't dead. He just 
can't afford the rent.” “Where does 
this elevator go?” one staffer asked 
during a Vatican ascent. “To heay- 
en,” said DeBartolo. 

Kogen, who once requested hot 
cereal at San Juan's fashionable El 


STRANGE): On the 1974 MAD trip to Tahiti, Sergio Aragones hangs 
out with Don Martin (above) and a couple of coconut-wielding locals (right). 


Convento restaurant, was ap- 
proached on one trip by a brazen 
streetwalker. The girl offered her. 
self. Kogen was not interested. The 
girl persisted, detailing her various 
charms and services. Kogen 


FROM THE PERSOWAL COLLECTION OF JRVING SeAUD 


shrugged them off. Frustrated, she 
asked, “What do you want?” “What 
do you charge for heavy kissing?” 
Kogen countered. 

In Port of Spain, Trinidad, Kogen 
was dining at. a fancy café with the 
entire MAD group. The waiter 
approached. “Good evening,” he 
said, “I am your waiter, Pierre.” 
“Good evening,” responded Kogen, 
“I am Arnie, and this is George and 
Nick and Bill and Lennie,and Dick 
and Jack and Frank anddohn and Al 
and Sid.” 

Gaines, who him- 
self left an “Alfred 
FE. Neuman for 
President” poster 
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atop the Leaning Tower 

of Pisa, is used to it all. “The quality 
of the remarks on our trips is, I sup- 
Pose, above average.” 

The first trip, not surprisingly, 
took the group to Gaines’s old 
stomping grounds, Haiti. It quickly 
became clear that a MAD holiday 
was of a different stripe than, say, a 
Fedders convention. Gaines set the 
tone the first day. Discovering that 
the magazine had one subscriber in 
Port-au-Prince, he piled his group in 
five jeeps, went to the lad’s home, 
and presented him with a renewal 
card. 

The high-point, literally, of the 
Haitian vacation was a visit to the 
sky-swept Citadel near Cap-Iaitian. 
Each traveler mounted a burro and 
made the steep, slow climb up the 
mountain path, which was 
unspoiled by guardrails. Halfway to 
the top, al an especially tricky turn, 
MAD's then publicist, Larry Gore, 
looked down and duly noted, “My 
burro just crossed himself.” 

The following trip, to St. Thomas, 
Wasa complete disaster. It rained 
constantly. The hotel was changing 
ownership and in a state of ineffi- 
cient flux. The menu was limited. 

The,cooking was joyless. 

The service was 
nonexistent. The 
Ocean)was beckon- 
ing but the beach 


was distant. The hotel swimming 
pool was vexingly warm and, for 
sume reason never given, laden with 
salt. The week was so boring that, 
according to one staffer, the biggest 
Kick he got was watching a jeep's 


odometer hit 30,000. 


cising in it. 

There were better 

places to go with better things to see 
und better food to eat. It was time 
for the first giant step, and in the fall 
of 1966 Gaines loosened his belt and 
took the group to Paris. And to 
Surinam (1967), Italy (1968), Kenya, 
Tanzania, and Athens (1969), Japan, 


The early MAD trips were 
to the Caribbean and lasted 
about a week. But Gaines 
was not happy. With the 
exception of Haiti, the West 
Indies bored him. Especially 
Puerto Rico, where he spent 
most of his days reading and 
napping in his room or order- 
ing a snack on a shaded ter- 
race. True, there were the 
good restaurants in old San 
Juan, but these joys took up 
only a few hours or so each 
evening. Occasionally, in a 
neighborly gesture, he would 
tread cautiously across the 
beach to where the rest of us 
were sunning. Wearing his 
ever-present sportshirt and 
slacks, he would stand 
around for a while, exchange 
a few pleasantries, then shuf- 
fle back to the hotel, relieved 
to be away from the sun and 
‘surf and the picture of grown 
men actually enjoying the 
stuff, sometimes, even, exer- 
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Thailand, and Hongkong 
(1970), and London, 
Copenhagen, Leningrad, 
Moscow, and Amsterdam 
(1971). The trips became 
longer, lasting up to sev- 
enteen days. The editori- 
al staff was automatical- 
ly invited. The freelances 
had to have sold the 
magazine a set number 
of articles or pages the 
previous year in order 
to qualify. 

There was, of course, 
madness to Gaines’s 
motives. He hoped the 
appeal of visiting distant 
lands would raise the out- 
put of certain contribu- 
tors, like old EC hand 
Jack Davis, for example. “I knew 
Davis loved to travel,” Gaines says, 
“and since he’s become eligible he's 
never missed one. I like having 
Davis in the magazine, and the trips 
are a way of keeping him there, 
despite the fact that I know he can 
make more moncy elsewhere.” 

Also, Gaines felt that the annual 
vacations, with their anticipations 
and memories, would knot the ties 
of the MAD family even tighter. 
Especially if the trips were stag. 

“I never met two wives who 
could get along with each other,” he 
says. “Bringing wives on the (rips 
would tend to divide the convivial 
MAD group into cliques. ‘'he wives 
would spend so much 
on clothing trying to re 
outdo each other that’ 
it would cost the boys 
a fortune, and I can’t 
see any point in that.” 

Two of the maga- 
zine’s mainstays, Al Feldstein and 
Mort Drucker, pass up the trips 
because of the husbands-only edict. 
The other MADmen, not necessarily 
accepting Gaines’s anti-feminist 
philosophy, go readily, eager for a 


Jack Davis, Sergio Aragones, Irving Schild, Don Martin, John Putnam, Jerry DeFuccio, George Woodbridge and Al 
Jaffee (L-R) take a break during a 1970 MAD trip to Japan. Many Japanese citizens considered this MAD trip the 
ultimate revenge for Pearl Harbor. 


fortnight away from the drawing 
board and typewriter. Skeptics 
might point out that Gaines, heing 
divorced, is not burdened with the 
problem of leaving a wife at home; 
the trips, however, were stag while 
he was married. 

And lest Gaines’s hirelings be 
labeled male chauvinist pigs, I can 
state with some reliability that the 
trips are considered a vacation by 
at least some of the wives. Year 
after ycar, I have seem them at air 
terminals bidding ns goodbye and 
welcoming us home. They are a 
happy lot, and to my mind there is 
little doubt that they are better off 
for the spouseless holiday Gaines 


In Moscow, Gaines was 
continually stared at 


the local e 


has given them. 

When the trips began, most of the 
MADmen had traveled little outside 
the United States. We were fresh- 
faced green-horns then and our air- 
plane attire bespoke the fact: suits, 
white shirts, ties and shined shoes. 


In recent years, because of the new 
counterculture informality and that 
special nonchalance that marks 
most world travelers, the dress 
could be described as late 20th-cen- 
tury optional: safari jackets, chinos, 
T-shirts with clashing sportcoats, 
Keds, anything. The exception is, of 
course, Gaines, whose attire has 
never deteriorated, that being an 
impossibility. 

Despite the casualness in today's 
fashion, the sight of the MAD group 
often stuns the populace of less 
sophisticated lands. Many of the 
once fresh faces are now covered 
with hair. The abundance of beards 
prompted one observer to remark 
HY that the MAD gang 

looks like a road com 
pany of Benjamin 
Harrison's cabinet. 

In Moscow, Gainés 
was continually stared 
at by the local popu 
lace. At first we thought it was 
because of his massive 
mop of hair afd 
beard. We latér 
learned frou/our 
guide that, to 
Muscoyite eyes at 
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Bill had a longtime interest in Lucy, the building shaped like an elephant 
in Margate, NJ (shown here in a souvenir postcard). He once 


inguired into possibly buying the structure, 
but opted not to. 


Unlike other Recclioning profes- 
sionals, the men of MAD leave their 
work behind them. Shop talk is rare, 
although the junkets have inspired 
an occasional piece in the magazine. 
In the Vatican, DeBartolo listened as 
a guide explained that it took 
Michelangelo four years to paint his 
Sistine masterpiece. “And that was 
only the first coat,” added 
DeBartolo. Later that day, several 
MADmen asked Gaines to extend 
the tour, already an hour behind 
schedule, so they could visit a build- 
ing not on the official itinerary. 
“Well, okay,” said Gaines, “but no 
looking!” 

Both of the above quips were 
appropriated by Dave Rerg, who 
then worked them into a five-page 
MAD picce, “The Lighter Side of 


‘The Conversation on the trips is 
seldom solemn, rarely thought-pro- 
se and never stifled. 
't remember a 


i... conversa- 


aroun é campfire at Kenya's 


iboseli Game reserve, canopied 
by the oddly placed constellations of 
an equatorial sky, the drums of the 
bush villagers rumbling in from 
miles away, and ten of us breaking 
up al one-liners for two solid hours. 

Gaines, and DeBartolo barely 
knew each other until the Paris trip. 
One night over dinner, DeBartolo 
mentioned he had recently sailed his 
boat down the New Jersey shore. 

“Oh, yeah? Where'd you go?” 
Gaines asked. 

~A place called Margate. Margate 
City.” 

Gaines's eyebrows lifted. 
“Why there?” 

“I wanted to see the 
Elephant Hotel. You see, it 
was built by this guy 
named Lafferty, who...” 

“Il KNOW! I KNOW!” 
Gaines exclaimed, all the 
time asking himself why he 
hadn't gotten to know this 
DeBartolo fellow earlier. 

Despite his hatred of exer- 
cise, Gaines enjoys roughing it 

well, sort of. The highlight of 
the Surinam trip was an overnight 
expedition to the heart of the rain- 


forest. Gaines and five other volun- 
teers boarded two motored dugouts 
and churned thirty miles up the 
Marowijne River to one of the gov- 
ernment cabins in the interior. The 
cabin turned out to be equipped 
with running water, electricity, and 
comfortable bunks, most of which 
was lost on Gaines, who, having 
eaten thirty bananas en route, had 
come down with one of his period- 
ic digestive ailments. For thirty-six 
hours, he screamed and moaned 
and gave the appearance, recalls 
Al Jaffee, of “a beached whale,” 
Despite his ravings, Gaines 
remembers eating a delicious 
jungle pie called pom, made of 
taro root and a dried meat, the 
Source of which he has never cared 
to learn 
Gaines chooses varied forms of 
transportation for his junkets. In 
Ttaly, he chartered a bus, loaded it 
with wine — “seventy cents a quart 
and delicious” — cheese, sausage, 
salami, and other local produce and 
barreled down the boot from Venice 
to Rome. In Africa, the MADmen 
piled in Volkswagen station wagons, 
four travelers apiece, and criss- 
crossed the game reserves of Kenya 
and Tanzania on a photo safari. 


By now the men of MAD are 
experienced travelers, their 
passports bearing stamps from 
five continents. Even so, this 
does not prevent an occasional 
embarrassment. In Bangkok, 
one of the group fell victim to 
the old Motor Launch Ploy. 
Sightseeing alone, he was 
approached by two well- 
dressed Thais, who invited 
him to see a Buddhist shrine, 
which was open “only one day 
a year.” When he agreed, his 
hospitable hosts, who spoke 
impeccable English, took him 
on a motor launch to a distant 
island and treated him to sev- 
eral shrines and ruins. On the 
way back, an argument devel- 
oped between the hosts and 
the motor launch driver. 

“Such a dreadful thing has 
happened,” one of the hosts 
explained to the MAD traveler. 
“The driver wants more 
money or else he will turn the 
boat over. We have paid him 
all we have. It is several miles to 
shore. Perhaps you can contribute 
and he will not turn the boat over.” 
The MAD traveler, who could not 
swim and was carrying an expensive 
camera, complied, his “contribu- 
tion” cost him thirty dollars. 

No such losses occurred visiting 
Russia. But entering Russia — that was 
a different story. The customs inspec- 
tor began by confiscating all pomogra 
phy brought in from our previous stop, 
Copenhagen. This was 
not too surprising as 


i FERCONAL COLLEGTON OF IRVING SCHILD 


dim view of tourists 
bringing in the stuff. Jerry 
DeFuccio, who was car- 
rying no pornography, 
expected to get by the inspector with 
no problem. The inspector had 
DeFuccio open his suitcase. 

“What are those?” the inspector 
asked. 

“Fifteen, 


copies of MAD 


Bill makes friends with two tourists on MAD's first trip to 
Bermuda (1975). Bill's phenomenal sexual magnetism remains 
one of the great unanswered questions of the 20th Century. 


Magazine,” DeFuccio answered. 

The inspector leafed Uhrough a 
copy, then summoned another 
inspector. ‘hey scrutinized the mag- 
azine. They did not laugh. They con- 
fiscated the fifteen copies. 

The official Russian tourist 
bureau, Intourist, provided a guide, 
an attractive woman in her thirties 
named Vera, who met us in 
Leningrad and remained with us 
through our last moments in 


For thirty-six-hoursjlie 

many countries take “9 @Re@amed and moaned and gave 
the appearance, recalls Al 

daffee, of “a beached whale.” 


Moscow. Intourist guides are a dedi- 
cated lot and Vera was no exception. 
She was our shepherdess; we were 
her flock. Her English was excellent, 
except that like every English- 
speaking Russian we met, she usual- 


ly avoided using the words 

the and a. For instance: “This 

morning we will get on bus 
and go for ride on subway.” Or 

“Tonight those who wish may 

go to ballet at People’s 

Theatre.” 

Vera seemed all business 
and I wondered if she, pos- 
sessed a sense of humor. The 
first morning in Leningrad, we 
hoarded bus for tour of city. 
Vera sat up front facing us. At 
one point she announced, 
through her microphone, “We 
are now driving on Moscow 
Highway.” I leaned forward 
and asked, “If there is a 
Moscow Highway in Len- 
ingrad, is there a Leningrad 
Highway in Moscow?” 

The first smile crossed 
Vera's face. “Yes,” she said. 

Three days later we were in 

Moscow, again in bus, again 
with Vera. She was describing a 
monument to Nazi resistance 
during World War II, then depart- 
ed from her memorized script and 
proclaimed, “Mr. Jacobs will be 
interested to know we are now 
approaching Leningrad Highway... 
in Moscow.” 

The next day, Vera and I were 
standing outside our hotel and 
looking at the Kremlin across the 
street. “Did you know,” she said, 
“that each of red stars on towers is 
made of rubies?" 

My eyes widened because the 
Stars seemed at least 
twenty fect in diameter. 
I looked at Vera incred- 


“Well-H,” she 
shrugged, uaybe 


a little crystallite.” 
Gaines had been'to. 
Russia on a private 


(Continued on 
page 86) 
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the editors of Krokodil, the Soviet 
humor magazine. He told them 
about MAD and its success and how 
he had occasionally been labeled a 
Communist. 

“But, of course, I’m not a 
Communist,” he explained. 

“With your circulation, I 
wouldn't think you would be,” 
one of the Krokodil editors sai 

At one point, the conversation 
tured to the modes of 
living of MAD peo- 
ple versus Krokodil 
people. “I mentioned 
that T lived in a 
twelve-room apart- 
ment in Manhattan 
and that I paid 
a monthly rent 
of twelve hundred 


ing been separated from Nancy. The 
Krokodil editors found it hard to 
believe.” 

On the MAD trip, Gaines reap 
peared at Krokodil, this time with 
his entourage. The reception was 
more restrained. There were three 
Krokodil editors in attendance, 
instead of four, and the conversation 


This is Greek tert: Sergio Aragones 


and Irving Schild in Greece during a 1969 MAD trip that 
started in Africa. (The reference to Greek text Is a printer's 


term that had our art department in stitches.) 


prepared for the MAD group, didn't 
want to be prepared for the MAD 
group, or pretended not to be pre- 
pared for the MAD group. In any 
case, it was pretty much of a point- 
less visit, except for one moment of 
nostalgia. That was when the 
Krokodil editors recalled Gaines's 
previous visit and the chat about his 
$1,270-a-month 
apartment. That 
was the one item 
that had stuck in 
their minds, and 
they admitted they 
had talked about it 
for months. 
Intourist kept 
close tabs on 
the MAD group, 
something that 
Gaines long ago 
gave up on 
During the early 
trips, he was a 
combination 
field general 
and Santa 
organizing group 
es and handing out 
spending money. In San 
Juan, we noticed a non-MAD 
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guest who bore a striking resem- 
blance to MAD's Larry Siegal. On 
hearing this, DeBartolo remarked, 
“Gaines saw him this morning and 
automatically gave him eighty dol- 
lars in spending money.” No longer. 
Gaines now pays only for plane 
fares and for hotels, usually on the 
American Plan, and makes litle 
attempt to regulate the group's 
spare time. Today, checking into a 
hotel of a cosmopolitan city is the 
signal for the MADmen to throw 
their bags into their rooms and 
break loose. 

George Woodbridge, army buff 
and war nut, speeds off to military 
outposts where he bargains for, say, 
a World War I lance corporal’s 
stripes or a cartridge casing used in 
the Boer War. John Putnam scours 
shops for additions to his prized col- 
lection of sea shells. Photographer 
Irving Schild takes busmen’s holi- 


days and wanders off to take 
vast numbers of slides of 
street lamps and decaying 
wharves. Paul Coker dis- 
appears for hours at a 
time and almost liter- 
ally loses himself in 
obscure art galleries 
and museums. 
DeBartolo is a 
wildlife conserva- 
tion zealot. During 
our last day in 
Nairobi, a Sunday, 
he roamed through 
the business district, 
placing leaflets protest- 
ing the slaughter of animals 
for their skins under the doors 


of shopkeepers. DeBartolo is a. Se “ 


bachelor and probably more of a 
loner than any of his colleagues, but 
even he occasionally gets homesick 
for his companions in New York. In 


Ship of Fools? MADmen (clockwise from left) Frank Jacobs, Paul 
Coker, Bill Galnes, Dave Berg, Sid Gwirtzman, Al Jaffee, and Bob 


Clarke on a 1975 Mexican boat ride. 


= my Rome, he shelled out 
twenty-seven dollars 
for a trans-Atlantic 
call in order to speak 
with his two dogs, 
Wags and Brandy, 
being cared for in his 
absence by a woman 
in his apartment 
house. It cheered 
him to learn that 
they recognized his 
voice, “They barked 
and ran around like 
crazy,” he recalls 
fondly. 

The most gregari 
ous of the MADmen 
is Aragones, whose 
curiosity and spirit 
of adventure seldom 
flag. After the third 
day in Kenya, he had 
mastered enough 
Swahili to be able to 
converse, albeit in 
halting phrases, with 
our drivers in their 


native tongue. In Italy, he took over 
the microphone from the guide on 
the bus and gave an impromptu, 
thoronghly inaccurate description 
of Ravenna. 

Aragones appears to live in his 
own theatre of the absurd. He is 
especially fond of infiltrating tours 
of Japanese or East Indians who are 
having their group picture taken. As 
a result, the beaming face of 
Aragones is today a permanent, tow. 
ering presence in the vacation 
scrapbooks of several hundred puz- 
zled Asiatics. 

The passion of Meglin is sketch- 
ing, a pursuit which caused some 
mneasy moments in a bush village in 
the Surinam interior. Meglin had just 
finished a portrait of a rather impos- 
ing native chief. “Mine,” said the 
chief, pointing to the drawing. “Nog 
mine,” said Meglin. At which point 
the tour guide suggested that it 
might be a good idea for Meglin to 
relinquish the sketch. Noticing that 
the chief was giving him 
menacing glances, 

Meglin quickly 
handed over the 
sketch, then did 
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CA IWE ERGONAL 


how did you know 
we were here?” The 
proprietor smiled 
and answered mys- 
teriously, “All Haiti 
knows you are 
here.” Even then 
they knew. 
The effects of 
the trips can be 
farreaching. One 
MADiman found 
Paris so roman- 
tie that it 
inspired him to 
get divorced 
when he 
returned home. 
From Nairobi, T 
brought back a 
carved fertility 
god, placed it 


another one for himself. Says he, “T 
did what any other red-blooded 
American would have done who 
was scared out of his wits.” 

Toward the end of each junket, 
the MAD group resembles a travel- 
ing souvenir stand. Thanks to the 
yearly excursions, most of our 
homes are now cluttered with 
mahogatty masks from Haiti, Masai 
spears and carved clephants from 
Kenya, woodblocks and silks from 
Japan and Hong Kong, jade from 
Bangkok, and ermine and samovars 
from Russia. 

Perhaps it is this 
willingness to 


explore, buy, and With You Guys. 


collect that distin- eatery 
guishes the MAD 
tayeler. I recall 
Walking into a small 


Curio Shop the first 
day in Haili. Th 
proprietor wel- 
comed me with)the 
words, “You must be 
from MAD.” “That's 
right,” I said, “but 
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on the mantelpiece, and a 
year later became a father. 

In Tokyo, Gaines met two 
Japanese schoolchildren, and now 
corresponds with them, faithfully 
taking each letter to a waiter in a 
New York Japanese restaurant for 
translation. Jack Davis learned 
that humor is an unpredictable 
thing when he did some black- 
board sketches for a class of fifth- 
graders in Surinam. The kids 
showed little response when he 
drew Donald Duck. They broke 
up when he caricatured their 
teacher. 


Fer issake! \ 7 


Most of the MAD travelers rate 
the Africa and Surinam trips at the 
top of their list. This is probably 
because these were locales that 
most effectively took us away from 
the everyday. In 1969, after nine 
days in the bush of Kenya and 
Tanzania, we returned to Nairobi, 
where we found that during our 
absence IIo Chi Minh, Drew 
Pearson, and Rocky Marciano had 
died and that the Mets were only 
one game out of first place. This 
feeling of isolation was equaled only 
in Russia, where I learned, by a 
chance mecting with a Moscow 
journalist, that Nikita Khrushchev 
had died two days earlier, while we 
were there. If not for that meeting, I 
doubt that we would have heard the 
news until we liad reached our next 
stop, Amsterdam. 

Looking back on the trips, it is 
difficult to select a high point. For 
some it might be the initial impact of 
the splendored spaciousness of St. 
Mark’s Square in Venice. Others 
might choose the cruise up the 
Marowijne in Surinam. Or the first 
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I) Some samples from the MAD trip books presented 


to Bill by the Ususal Gang of Idiots as a token of 
thoir appreciation after each MAD trip. Some pages, 
like Don Martin's Spanish food gag (upper left) 


e wound up being redrawn and printed in MAD. 
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glimpse of clephant that night at 
Teens, on the Kremlin at nig! 


Guiana. Ever since my 


been fascinated aH age 
French Gulana, remote, forbidding 


adimly-lit bistro, An aun four-blad- 
ed fan hung from the ceiling, circu- 
lating what little air there was. 
Seated around a circular table in a 
comer, drinking cognac and, I am 
sure, discussing matters of shadowy 
intrigue, were five vintage colonial 
types — policeman, baker, mer- 
chant, seafarer, bistro owner. They 
looked up at us and glowered. For a 
brief moment I was cut off from 
time and reality and fully expected 
Sydney Greenstreet to emerge, 
white-suited, from an unseen 
door and offer me the mask of 
Demetrios in return for a pas- 
sage to Marseilles. 

Gaines, who seems to have becn 
born to travel, lives for the MAD 
trips. I suspect, however, that his 
favorite moments occur a few 
months after they are over. Each 
year the MADmen treat him to a 
dinner, usually at Little Charlie's, 
and present him with The Book. The 
Bookis a leather bound volume con- 
taining commemorative contribu- 
tions from all of the travelers. None 
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sauces ar 
bagos?” 


ONE LAST LOOK 


Nineteen seventy-two was a vin- 
tage year for Gaines. 

For starters, there was the pre- 
miere of Tules From The Crypt, a 
film dovetailing five of his horror 
tales and starring, among others, Sir 
Ralph Bicheno Joan Collin 


‘d with the acting 
And, eapeatilty, the photography, 
h illuminated the stories in 


, and hundreds of convention- 
eers passed through, viewing in 
hushed admiration the hallowed 
panels showing men being devoured 
by giant mice and wives chopping 
their husbands into small bits. 

About the same time, the men of 
MAD were guests of honor at the 
National Cartoonists Society. Milton 
Caniff, the creator of Terry and the 
Pirates and Steven Canyon, extolled 
MAD and wondered how it main- 
tained its quality ycar after year. 
Gaines answered, “The same way 
you keep doing it — talent.” 

Gaines has been rich for several 
years. Today, despite his startling 
beard, hair, and general appearance, 
he is discovering that he has also 
become respectable. Once pilloried 
as the enfant terrible of the comics, 
he is now one of the industry's elder 
statesinen, Recently, twenty-three of 
his horror and suspense stories were’ 
reprinted in a gorgeous, giant-size 
volume by Nostalgia Press The 
book has proved a splendid seller 
at $19.95, which is anf indication 
of the stature the gory 
tales have achieyéd 
Gaines is under 
standably proud 
to see his’ once 


damned comics now recognized as 
classics. But he feels the ultimate 
vindication has come with the letters 
that have poured in from his readers 
of twenty years ago. 

One fan, Mike Coman, of Land- 
over, Maryland, wrote: 


Yes, two decades later, horror is 
everlasting, and Gaines stands 
redeemed. When National Periodical 
Publications, the company that 
wanted Gaines's scalp in the fifties, 
found recently that it required a 

business advisor, who 


tant to the comic-book house, cur- 
rently headed by his friend of many 
years, Carmine Infantino 

There are some who believe that 
if Gaines doesn't watch his step, he 
will find himself reigning high in the 
corporate structure. I doubt this. As 


did National call on? 
Why, Gaines, natural- 
ly, who now serves 
one day a week as 
an unpaid consul- 


up when the 
who] gree MP NT oad the 
the 


long as MAD exists, Gaines will con 
tinue to nurture, to guide, and to pro- 
tect it. As I said at the beginning, 
Gaines and MAD, like a boy and his 
frog, are inseparable. 
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This concludes our ser 
The MAD World of William M. Gaines, but 
watch for all-new bonus features starting 
in MAD XL #7! Like what? Like MAD Marginals 
XL, classic Sergio Aragones marginal 
cartoons presented in their original, 
nearsighted-friendly full-size form for the 
first time! Like Best of the Web, original bits 
‘om madmag.com presented in print for 
the first time! Also, expanded Idiot of the 
issue Profiles, more movie outtakes and 
other Certifiable MADness! So check out 
MAD XL#7 on sale 12/19! Fa fa fa! 


(Clockwise from lower left) 
‘When Gaines let loose, his 
bellowing laugh could be 
heard throughout the MAD 
Offices, though It was 
sometimes mistaken for the 
plaintive wail of a dog run 
Over by a steamrolter. in the 
mid-1980s, Gaines rented a 


familiar pose at his desk 
at 485 MADison Ave. Frank 
Jacobs, author of The MAD 
World of William M. Gaines 
with his favorite subject. 
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